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PREFACE. 

Singe 1879, when Messrs. E. T. Atkinson and H. C. 
Conybeare published the Gazetteer of Budaun, the 
district has changed in many respects so that the former 
volume has become in a large measure obsolete. The 
most notable event was the reassessment of the land 
revenue by Mr. J. S. Meston, whose Settlement Report 
is a mine of valuable information. In expressing my 
obligation to him, I must not omit to mention the help 
I have received from other officers, foremost among 
them being Mr. J. R. Pearson, who has supplied me 
with many useful notes and spared no pains in .correcting 
the proofs. 

Naini Tal: 

May 1907. 


H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Features. 


The district of Budaun, or Badayun, forms the south- 
western. portion of Rohilkhand, being a part of the couRtry 
between the Ganges and its great tributary, the Ramganga, It 
is bounded on the north by the districts of Moradabad and 
Bareilly, and for a small distanje by the Rampur State. To the 
east is the Shahjahanpur district, the boundary for a considerable 
portion of its length being formed by the Ramganga ; while to 
the west and south the Ganges separates Budaun from the Doab 
districts of Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Etah and Farrukhabad. The 
tract lies between the parallels of 27® 40' and 28® 29' north 
latitude and between 78® 16' and 79® 31' east longitude : in shape 
it is somewhat irregular, having an extreme length of 90 miles 
from the village of Sirhu in the east to Chaopur in the west, and 
an extreme breadth of 42 miles from Sikri in the north to Balia 
in the south ; the least breadth is 1 1 miles, the mean being 22 
miles. Thedistrict had in 1905 a total area of 1,288,671 acres or 
2013’6 square miles, being with the exception of Moradabad the 
largest in the division. 

Topographically Budaun is included in the great Gangetic 
plmn, which stretches from the Himalayas to the hills of Central 
India. In its general aspect it is a level expanse, but its surface 
end appearance vary to a considerable extent in different parts, 
being determined mainly by the course and character of the 
natural drainage channels. The slope of the country is from 
north-west to south-east, and this direction governs the course of 
the streams within the district. This slope is clearly illustrated 
by the recorded levels. Along the Ganges the heights range 
from 605 f^t above the sea at Chaopur to 579 feet at Asadpur, 
to 532 feet at Eachhla, 520 feet at Qadir Chauk, and 479 feet in 
the extreme south-east corner. Beyond the immediate influence 
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of this river a belt of high land runs in the same direction 
through the centre of the district, forming the watershed between 
the Mahawa and Sot. The most elevated point is at Gawan in 
pargana Eajpura, 615 feet above the sea level, Islamnagar coming 
next with 608 feet. The level drops to 577 feet at Bilsi and to 553 
feet at Ujhani, continuing thence to Qadir Chauk. In the east, 
beyond the Sot, the line of the country is shown roughly by the 
levels : at Sikri, 596 feet ; Bisauli, 585 feet ; Wa^irganj, 570 feet ; 
Budaun, 653 feet ; and Kakrala 536* feet. Beyond the last-men- 
tioned place the high ground continues due eastwards into Shahjar 
hanpur, Usehat to the south being only 498 feet above the sea. East 
of Budaun, towards the Eamganga, the land drops rapidly, aline 
drawn parallel to the eastern border showing 51 1 feet at Sadulloh- 
ganj, 608 feet at Dataganj, and 497 feet at Hazratpur. The posi- 
tion of all these places will be seen in the map, and an examinar 
tion of the various heights, together with the eourses of the main 
drainage lines as shown therein, will perhaps serve to give a more 
dear idea of the configuration than any verbal description. 

Koughly speaking, the entire tract falls into three natural 
divisions, known as the Bhur, the Khadir, and the Katehr. The* 
first comprises the high ridge already mentioned, which enters 
the district from the Sambhal tahsil of Moradabad, and passes 
through the eastern portions of the Asadpur and Sahaswan 
parganas, and then continues through the centre of Ujhani 
and Usehat. This belt is rarely more than four or five miles in? 
breadth, and the soil throughout consists of sand ; there are few 
trees, and the only natural vegetation consists of high thatching 
grass, the noxious weed known as kans, and the shrub called 
memri. The crops are of the poorest description, and are confined 
to boyVa, the smaller pulses, and inferior barley, while long fallow® 
are needed to restore the fertility of the soil after two or three 
yeai’s of continuous tillage. In such a tract, with its sparse 
population and scattered hamlets, cultivation is most unstable, 
and the whole area is liable to extreme vicissitudes of fortune. In 
addition to the poverty of the soil, agriculture is hampered by 
the presence of wild animals, especially pigs, which abound in 
every part. Though the whole bhur tract is very similar through- 
out the district, it presents some internal variations. The native® 
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of the district themselves classify the soil into three kinds, known 
as the thandi hhur, that is to say, the chilled or moist sand ; 
lokhariya bhur, or the high sand in which the foxes have their 
earths ; and the urani bhw, the sand blown by the wind. Almost 
all the cultivation is confined to the first class, and in the event 
of seasonable winter rains, the quality of the barley is remark- 
able considering the nature of the soil, w^hile on the better 
portions juar is frequently to be -seen, and cane and cotton are 
grown in the manured lands near the village sites. Elsewhere the 
tract consists merely of rolling sand hills, the soil being blown 
hither and thither by the wind till it consolidates round tufts of 
shrubs or grass. The worst part of the bhur is the western edge, 
whieh forjns a high cliff overlooking the valley of the Ganges, 
and probably representing the bank of that river at some distant 
period. Not only is this the highest part, but all the elements of 
fertility have been scored away by the rush of drainage into the 
jhils below. Towards the oast, Avherc it approaches the katehr^ 
the surface is more level and tiio soil imperceptibly improves 
into a light loam, though in almost every place there is a distinct 
dip marking the boundaries between the two tracts. 

Between the bhi(,r and the Ganges is the low-lying khadir, 
a tract of very diverse appearance and fertility. Its eastern 
boundary is formed by the high cliff, below which lies a broad 
shallow depression, doubtless representing the old river bed. In 
the north it is occupied by the Chhoiya, but further south in 
pargana Sahas wan this stream turns aside to join the Mahawa, and 
its place is then taken by a chain of marshes and jhils. In 
former days all this line of low ground sent its overflow into 
the tributaries of the Ganges by means of numerous little channels 
or kadwaras; but recently these have become silted up, and 
serious waterlogging has resulted, with the result that culti- 
vation has declined and the population has been greatly reduced 
by fever. Beyond this lies the khadir proper, in the high lying 
portion of which the soil is good, wells are easily constructed, 
cultivation is steady, and the produce is excellent. In places, 
however, usar makes its appearance, while in the northern half of 
the Gunnaur tahsil a large area is still occupied by dhak jungle. 
This tract is traversed in Gunnaur and Sahaswau by numerous 
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streams, of which the most important is the Mahawa; and these, 
having a very irregular and ill-defined course, do much damage by 
overflowing their banks and shifting their channels. Further south 
after the junction of the Mahawa with the Ganges, the khadvr 
improves in richness and fertility, and the stretches of continuous 
high cultivation are only broken by patches of dhak and near. 
In pargana Usehat the land along the Ganges exhibits tillage as 
good as any in the district, and the only difficulty is caused by 
the overflow from the Sot. In Ujhani, too, much of the khadir 
is extremely rich, and it is only where the backwaters of the 
Ganges are liable to come down in flood and leave behind them 
a deposit of sand that any deterioration is to be feared. The 
most recent alluvial formation along the bank of the river is 
known as the bcla, and of late years this has rapidly increased in 
extent owing to the tendency of the river to work -westwards. 
This hela tract is most marked in Guiinaur and Sahaswan, for 
in the south of the district the Ganges appears to be advancing 
northwards, leaving practically all the pure hekb country on its 
south bank. The soil in this narrow belt is a thin layer of loam 
spread over a bed of sand, and interspersed with large stretches 
of waste, consisting either of sand hills or thick tamarisk jungle, 
which shelters numerous wild animals. The fertility is remark- 
able and rich crops are raised, though the soil is liable to became 
exhausted unless renewed by the annual inundations of the river. 
A more detailed description of the different portions of the khadir 
tract will be given in the articles on the various parganas. 

To the east of the hhur tract lies the broad plain of the 
katehr, a level and perfectly homogeneous expanse of good 
fertile loam. This comprises the entire Bisauli tahsil, excepting 
the western corner of pargana Islamnagar, and also the whole of 
pargana Kot and half of Budaun and Ujhani, The only river of 
any importance is the Sot, which runs through the centre, and in 
ordinary years acts as an efficient drainage channel. The 
katehr consists of a loam soil, varied by clay in the depres- 
sions, and is very fully cultivated, with large and prosperous 
hamlets, numerous groves, and no lack of irrigation ; water is 
found within a short distance of the surface, so that when neces- 
sary a wc\l can be dug in almost every field, and with th^ 
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exception of a few individual villages the whole traot is secured 
against famine. On the other hand, some portions are liable to* 
be affected by floods after a succession of wet seasons, this being, 
especially the case in Kot and Islamnagar. In the former the 
slope is too slight to carry off the surface drainage with sulKcient 
rapidity, the result being seen in injury to the autumn crops 
and delay in completing the winter sowings. In Islamnagar 
some damage occurs fromt the flood water passing southwards 
from the Sambhal pargaua in Moradabad, a tract which has na 
regular drainage system of its own ; but these defects are not 
noticeable in normal years. Towards its eastern edge the 
hatehr dct0rio^ates^. In the north, between the Sot and the Aril^ 
the land is somewhat more elevated and less uniform, while the 
soils are lighter and in the neighbourhood of the streams the 
ground is undulating or lowly ing, injured by ravines, and 
subject to flooding. Here a run of wet seasons results in water- 
logging and the appearance of reh The same thing occurs in 
the north-east of pargana, Bisauli. At its southern extremity, 
w^here the hatehr passes from pargana Budaun into Usehat,. 
the land again becomes light and dry, and this^ upland tract 
tapers away between the Ramganga valley and the hhur. Thu 
distinction is marked by a change of name, this portion being 
known as the hatil. The soil is still loam, but it is less cohesive 
and contains a greater proportion of sand; unprotected wells 
are difficult to construct, and in many places cannot be dug at 
all. None the less, the tract exhibits considerable prosperity, 
having a dense population, small villages and numerous hamlets,, 
and extremely close cultivation ; it suffers little from excessive 
rainfall, but at the same time is apt to be severely tried in years 
of drought. 

The eastern portion of the district, comprising the remainden 
of Budaun, a small strip of Usehat, and the whole of Salempur, 
lies within the influence af the Ramganga The hatehr and hatil 
give place to the hankatiy which extends as far as the Aril and 
possesses a heavy clay soil in which rice is the chief crop. 
The rahi harvest can usually be irrigated from wells and the 
numerous tanks, but a failure of the rains causes general distress, 
while in wet years flooding is very prevalent. In former daysj 
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the bankati was a dense jungle, and patches of dkak still remain 
in many places. The climate is feverish, OAving to the defective 
drainage; formerly the flood water was carried off by a channel 
known as the Kadwara, which flowed underneath the eastern 
edge of the Icatehvy but this has become silted up, and the stream 
now wanders through the low ground, filling every jhU and stray 
local depression, and doing serious harm at times by its unregu- 
lated overflow. East of the Aril is another elevated plain, 
comprising the greater portion of Salempur and extending to the 
alluvial belt along the Ramganga. The prevailing soil is a firm 
and productive loam, but in the depressions it stiffens into a hard 
clay. The cultivation is fairly close, but is broken in places by 
dhak thickets and grassy wastes. The tract chiefly depends on 
the rahi harvest, as the autumn crops are often endangered by 
floods. The riverain lands bordering on the Eamganga are of 
the usual type and are entirely at the mercy of the river. Adjoin- 
ing the stream are stretches of sand, covered in places with 
tamarisk, but further inland the thin alluvial loam produces fine 
crops ill the Avinter. The hamlets located within this bolt are 
feAV and often temporary, the cultivators being drawn mostly 
from the homesteads on the uplands. 

The general distribution of soils has already been shown 
in the foregoing account. The three main divisions are loam, 
clay, and bhw or sand, and these together comprise the whole 
area, although they are. capable of indefinite sub-division. 
Thus the khadir soils go by different names, although they 
are practically all loam of varying consistency, and reference 
has already been made to the three qualities of hhiir. Loam is 
knoAvn locally as khapfit, where it consists of a shalloAV crust 
resting upon a clay subsoil; as patka, Avhere it is filled with 
gravel and overdrained ; and frequently the term bhur is applied 
to it when light and triturated. There is also a marked difference 
between the so-called clay found in the khadir and the stiff 
argillaceous soil of Pataganj; the former is of a lighter and 
more porous description, and is consequently far 'more easy to 
work. Though the khadir possesses very distinctive features 
especially in the case of the kamp or new alluvium of the bela 
tract, the soil, Avhere not actually clay, was classified at the last 
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settlement under the heading of loam. For the purposes of 
assessment the broad natural classifijal;ion was adopted, but refine* 
meats were introduced by dividing loam into two classes, the 
second containing the inferior varieties merging into bhur on 
one side and into poor clay on the other ; by distinguishing in 
the case of bhur the coarse sands of the uplands, which need 
long fallows after a year or two of tillage, from the better and 
more permanently culturable stretches of sandy soil ; and also by 
intro luciiig as a special class the artificial soil known as gau* 
hanif which includes the highly manured and closely cultivated 
land immediately adjoining the village site. The best part of 
this gauhanij which corresponds to the goind of the eastern dis- 
tricts and to the bara of Meerut, was treated separately as 
kachhiana, and consists of the fields tilled with minute care 
by Muraos and other market-gardening castes, and producing 
vegetables, tobacco, and other crops throughout the year. No 
special division was assigned to usar, as there is very little of a 
malignant character in this district and most of it could be 
reclaimed by careful tillage. Classified on this basis, grau Acini 
amounted to 10*3 per cent, of the whole area, including 2*3 per 
cent, demarcated as kmchhiand. The highest proportion in any 
pargana was 12-8 per cent, in Ujhani, closely followed by Usehat 
with 11*2 per cent, while Budauu, Salempur and Islamnagar were 
also above the district average. The lowest proportion was 8*6 
per cent, in Sahaswan, which in almost every respect is the worst 
pargana of the district. Clay accounted for eight per cent., 
and is very unevenly distributed. Salempur occupies by far the 
most prominent position with 25*9 per cent., while next comes 
Kot with 12 per cent., and then Budaun and Rajpura; the lowest 
figures are those of Bisauli and Ujhani, where it is little more 
than two per cent. The bhur soils aggregate 12T per cent., rang- 
ing from practically nothing in Salempur to no less than 38*4 
per cent, in Sahaswan, while in Ujhani, Islamnagar and Asadpur, 
all of which contain portions of the main himr belt, the figure is 
above the average. The amount returned as Second class bhur 
was very small, being little more than *9 per cent, of the total ; 
two-thirds of this is to be found in pargana Sahaswan, and the 
bulk of the remainder in the Gunnaur tahsil. There remains 
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loam, which covers 69 per cent., 18’3 per cent, being of the inferipr 
variety. Relatively, the least amount is in Sahaswan, 49*3 per 
cent., and the greatest in Budaun, Satasi and Bisauli, the last 
containing no less than 80*7 per cent, of the loam soils. 

The river system of Budaun has already been described to 
some extent, but a more detailed account is necessary in order to 
elucidate the topography of the district. The chief river is the 
Ganges, and all the others are its tributaries, the most important 
being the Eamganga, which unites with the main stream in 
Hardoi. 

The Ganges has a course of some 93 miles along the borders 
of this district, from the north of pargana Rajpura, past Asad- 
pur, Sahaswan, Ujhani and Usehat, to the tri junction of Budaun, 
Shahjahanpur and Farrukhabad. It flows in a wide and sandy 
bed, and is liable to change its channel from year to year, so 
that the total area of the district is constantly subject to varia- 
tion. Numerous islands occur along its course, and as the deep 
stream rule prevails, they are apt to be transferred from one dis- 
trict to another several times within the course of a few seasons. 
The banks of the river are alternatively sloping and abrupt, a 
cliff on one side being usually faced by a slope on the other. The 
vagaries of the Ganges have been checked in pargana Asadpur 
by the great Narora weir at the headworks of the lower Ganges 
canal, and by the series of training embankments that flanked 
it on either side. The chief of these starts from the railway 
bridge and runs parallel to the river for a distance of six miles, 
and by this means a large tract has been effectively protected 
from inundation and is now covered with close cultivation. 
Elsewhere the land along the river is of fluctuating value, and 
though the hela is extremely fertile, its prosperity might at any 
time disappear if the Ganges were to exhibit a tendency to return 
eastwards. There are permanent bridges over the river near 
Babrala, by which the railway passes from Chandausi to Aligarh, 
and at Kachhla, on the line from Budaun to Boron ; temporary 
bridges of boats are maintained at Rajghat and Ramghat, while 
elsewhere the passage is effected by means of ferries. 

The lowlying khadir along the Ganges is intersected by a 
multitude of small streams, some of which have their origin in the 
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interior and maintain a definite course, while the rest are merely 
backwaters of the river and are liable to change from year to 
year. One of the most important of these streams is the Mahawa, 
which takes its origin in the Moradabad district and enters 
Budaun in the north of pargana Eajpura, about two miles dis- 
tant from the Ganges. It flows in a direction roughly parallel 
to that of the latter, but below the village of Kajpura it bends 
sharply to the east, and thence maintains a south-easterly course 
through Asadpur. Entering Sahaswan, it again turns east towards 
the edge of the bhur uplands, where it receives the Chhoiya, after- 
wards passing south through the kkadir and continuing parallel 
to the Ganges till its junction with that river in the western 
extremity of- pargana Ujhani. The Mahawa, which originally 
was nothing but a local drain, now acts as an overflow channel 
of the Ganges owing to changes that have occurred in Morad- 
abad. Consequently before it enters this district, its narrow and 
often tortuous bed is filled to overflowing, with the inevitable 
result of serious flooding when the stream is swollen by the drain- 
age brought down along its small tributaries. These inunda- 
tions fill the whole of the Mahawa valley, and the country is 
swept by a destructive rush of water which leaves nothing behind 
it but damage on every side. The floods extend into Asadpur 
and Sahaswan, and have been productive of much saturation and 
the consequent appearance of usar, while in many places the 
river, by its efforts to straighten its winding course, has cut away 
much good land, carving for itself experimental channels and 
then abandoning them, and covering considerable areas with a 
deposit of coarse gravel and sand. In the lower part of its 
course it is flanked by a line of villages in which the surface is 
uneven and the soil inferior, the tract near the junction with the 
Ganges being perhaps the worst in the whole district. The only 
bridge over the Mahawa is that on the line of railway, and else- 
where the passage is effeated by fording, though this becomes 
impossible during the rains. 

The tributaries of the Mahawa are very numerous, but of Tikta. 
little importance, being mere drainage channels which seldom 
hold water throughout the year. The first to join the main stream 
in this district is the Tikta, otherwise known as the Nakta or 
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Nakatia, which has its origin in the jhils lying below the bhur 
cliff ill pargana Sambhal of Moralabad. It enters Rajpura on 
the northern border near the village of Singhaula and flows past 
Bhiraoti to join the Mahawa at Garha to the north of the railway. 
The Tikta is fed by the Kunda Nala^ which rises in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gawan and develops into a deep lagoon near 
Bhaiiisrauli ; thence it flows on through Hirauni, where it 
becomes known as the Andheria^ and falls into the Tikta at Arthal. 
Just above this point the stream is swollen by the overflow from 
the jhil at Mukatpur. 

The Burdmar, known in its upper reaches as the Singh, is 
a small stream which collects the drainage in the tract between 
th^ Mahawa and the Ganges, and passes through pargana Eaj- 
pura into Asadpur, whore it flows along the northern boundary 
to join the Mahawa near Pusauli. It is a very unimportant 
stream, containing water only during the rains; but it has a con- 
siderable effect on the land in this neighbourhood, which contains 
a large amount of usar waste and a hard unfertile soil. 

The Chhoiya, to whivh reference has already been made, 
rises in Moradabad and flows below the sandy uplands of Raj- 
pura and Sahaswan, somewhat imperfectly performing its duties 
as a drainage channel, as it is unduly swollen during the rains by 
a number of small tributaries or kadwaras which carry down the 
surface water from the bhur or else bring into its channel the 
overflow from the Mahawa. A short distance from Rasulpur 
Kalan, the Chhoiya leaves the bhur and cuts across the Ichadir 
to join the Mahawa at the village of Bhogajit Ifagaria. The 
name Chhoiya is also applied without distinction to a number of 
small rivulets that assist in carrying off the drainage from the 
kadwara line of swamps to the Mahawa. A fourth tributary 
of the latter river is the Aka, which drains the tract known as 
Baiswara and falls into the river near Bhoes. To the west of 
this there are a number of small ill-defined streams in the vicinity 
of the Ganges, known generically as sotyas or jotyas, through 
which the river sends its overflow during the rains. The most 
prominent of these are the Ghagel, which passes through the 
alluvial mahals, and the Latheta, winding along between the 
flood bank and the river. These are in no sense permanent 
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Btreams aad are liable to alteration or even disappearance at any 
time. 

South of the junction of the Mahawa with the Ganges there Kamra* 
are many small drainage channels of whijh mention may be 
briefly made. The first of these is the Kamra, which has its 
origin in the Sahaswan kadwara and flows through the west of 
Ujhani with a somewhat rapid current. In ordinary years it 
performs its functions without doing damage, but occasionally it 
has to carry much of the Mahawa overflow, and then it floods 
the tract through which it passes with incredible severity. In 
the autumn of 1894 the Kamra swelled to an unusual size, swept 
away a portion of the main road to Kachhla, and transformed 
the whole of the khadir country into a vast lake, entirely destroy- 
ing the kharif harvest in a number of villages. 

Near Nana Khora the Kamra falls into the Bhainsaur, a Bhain^ 
Btream which has its origin in some tanks in pargana Islamna- 
gar, where it is known as the Nahra. Running diagonally 
through pargana Kot, it passes the town of Bilsi, and below the 
latter falls in the depression which marks the eastern limit of the 
bhur tract. This depression consists of an irregular line of small 
marshy ponds, going by the name of the As war jhil. The Bhain- 
fiaur then flows along the borders of the pargana separating Kot 
from Sahaswan, in a broad and insulBoiently defined bed, water- 
logging and weakening a wide stretch of good light soil in the 
same way as the Asu^ar in its upper roaches ; in wot seasons it is 
apt to burst its banks and throw the overflow across the country 
towards the Sot. The heavy rainfall that characterised the years 
prior to 1895 proved beneficial by scouring out the channel of 
the stream, as it now does good work in collecting the local 
drainage and flows steadily throughout the year. Passing into 
Ujhani, its waters are swollen by those of the Rasula Icadwara 
near Butla, and latterly by the Kamra, after having cut through 
the bhur tract in a southerly direction. It then falls into a large 
backwater of the Ganges, which meanders through the low ground 
between the high bank and the main stream. 

The main drainage line of the katehr tra^t is the perennial Sot. 
stream known as the Sot, which takes its rise in the Pila Kund 
lake in pargana Amroha of tho Moradabad district. It enters 
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Budauu near Kheradas on the northern borders of Islamnagary 
and flows in a south-easterly direction through Bisauli, after-’ 
wards separating Kot and Budaun from Satasi and Ujhani, , 
and then passing through Usohat before entering the Shah- 
jahanpur district, where it unites with the Ganges. The river is 
also known by the poetical name of Yar-i-Wafadar, or the faith- 
ful friend, the tradition being that this appellation was bestowed 
on it by the Mughal emperor Muhammad Shah, when his army was 
suffering much from heat and thirst on their way f rom Sambhal to 
Budaun. The river flows in a deep and clearly defined bed, and 
seldom does much damage to the land in its neighbourhood. 
There is a small amount of alluvial khadir along the channel, and 
though autumn crops cannot safely be grown, the floods are seldom 
so great as to prevent the land from being cultivated in the rabi^ 
and in most years excellent harvests are realized. In Budaun and 
Ujhani the khadir becomes extremely narrow, while the banks 
increase in height and are cut up by small ravines, above which 
the land is light and sandy. In Usehat the Sot forces its way 
through the bhur ridge and emerges into the Ganges khadiVy 
thence following the line of the high cliff, and carrying off tho 
drainage from the sandy uplands. Owing to the absence of 
restraint on the right bank, it here pours its overflow across the 
khadir during the rains, and in times of flood it unites with the 
Ganges, such inundations being responsible for much mar and 
deposits of sand in the valley. Near the eastern border of the 
pargana, the Sot is made to serve a useful purpose by means of 
the canals drawn from it to irrigate the tract of stiff clay soil 
around Khera J alalpur, known as the chaunr. The Sot is bridged 
on the main road near Budaun, but elsewhere the crossing is 
effected by fording or by ferries, the moat important of the latter, 
being at Nijra near Bisauli. 

No tributaries of any importance fall into the Sot in this 
district, and the only drainage channels of any size are confined 
to the lower portion of its course. One of these is a small nala. 
known as the Chhoiya, w'hich rises near Sateti in pargana Kot 
and runs into the river at Shahzadnagar after a winding course 
of a few miles. Another goes by the name of Gutain, which 
takes the place of the Bhainsaur after the latter passes through 
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the bhur ridge in pargana Ujhani. The low line of drainage 
which skirts the eastern edge of the bhur becomes again an 
unconnected string of small swamps, the largest of which lies 
close to the town of Ujhani. The overflow from these morasses 
has adopted an ill-defined course for itself, owing to a series of 
wet seasons in which excessive flooding occurred, and now passes 
through Aharwara into a large ravine which joins the Sot near 
Muhammadganj. The stream is of insignificant size, but does 
an undue amount of damage, as in the upper part of its course 
considerable waterlogging and deterioration have taken place. 

The Aril rises in a swamp of pargana Sambhal in Morad- Aril* 
abad, and first touches this district in the north-eastern corner of 
Islamnagar near the village of Ajitpur. Passing into Bisauli, it 
bends northwards, and after uniting with the small stream locally 
known as the Chhoiya, flows along the eastern boundary as far 
as Bharatpur, thence passing into the Bareilly district. In the 
upper part of its course the Aril has a well-defined bed with a 
small khadir, in which deterioration has occurred on account of 
waterlogging. In Bisauli the valley expands and becomes more 
shallow, with the result that in times of flood the stream overflows 
its bank and does somewhat extensive damage to the villages in 
its neighbourhood. The Aril reappears in the north of pargana 
Budaun, for a short distance forming the boundary, and then 
turning south-east beyond the Bareilly road. Entering Salem- 
pur, it flows in a very irregular course, separating the bankati 
fiom the eastern uplands, and eventually joins the Eamgangain 
the extreme south of the pargana. The river appears to have 
changed its direction at no very distant date, its old channel 
being the kadwara or depression which traverses the bankati in 
pargana Budaun. The bed of the river is now fairly well 
defined, and in this part of the district it proves beneficial 
than otherwise, as, although floods are frequent in the wet 
seasons, numerous villages along its banks obtain water for 
irrigation from this stream. Though the flow is perennial, the 
Aril can generally be forded without difficulty, except when 
swollen in the rains. 

In addition to the small Chhoiya in the north of Bisauli, 
the Aril has several tributaries, though these merely represent 
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old channels of the river. The first of these affluents is the 
Bajha, which runs for a few miles through the north-eastern 
corner of pargana Budaun and then passes into Salempur. At 
Sirsa it receives on its left bank a similar stream known as the 
Andheria, and thence flowing due south it joins the Aril at 
Chhachao. 

Further east is the Narha, a small stream which rises in 
Bareilly and flows in a southerly direction through the alluvial 
land that fringes the Ramganga, being finally absorbed by that 
river near the village of Urena. It carries off the drainage 
from the higher ground to the west, but in its general aspect is 
merely a backwater of the larger stream. In wet seasons it 
swells to a considerable size, and the whole tract between it and 
the Ramganga is liable to l)e submerged. 

The Ramganga is a largo and navigable river flowing in an 
extremely wide bed, within w^hich its channel shifts from year 
to year. It has a course of about 36 miles along the eastern 
boundary of the district, separating the Salempur pargana from 
Shahjahanpur, From its entry at Rukampur in the north to its 
exit at Simarla in the south-east corner of the pargana, the 
banks of the river are fringed by stretches of sand, covered in 
places with tamarisk jungles, and beyond this lies a strip of thin 
alluvial loam which produces fine crops in the rahi harvest. 
The whole of this area is subject to change, as the river is no 
more stable in this district than any other part of its course. 
The banks resemble those of the Ganges, being alternately 
shelving and abrupt ; they are of no great height, and in all cases 
are liable to be cut away by the stream. In the cold weather 
fords exist at a few places, but ordinarily the passage is efleoted 
by means of ferries, the most important being that of Bela Dandi, 
on the road from Budaun to Shahjahanpur. 

The lakes and jhils of the district are numerous and extens- 
ive, and deserve notice, not only on account of their utility 
for the purposes of irrigation, but also because in many instances 
they are liable to do considerable damage to the land in their 
vicinity by overflowing their banks. At the last settlement the 
area under water amounted to over 2*4 per cent, of the whole 
district; but this figure is of little use, as it includes the rivers 
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in addition to the open sheets of water, and moreover is liable to 
change, not only from year to year, but also at difFeront seasons. 
The various depressions differ greatly in their character and 
appearance. Some few are of the nature of permanent lakes, 
while others are merely ill-determined drainage channels of 
which the bed has bcjome silted up in places, resulting in the 
formation of numerous detached swamps instead of a regular 
stream. Among the latter must be included all the jhils that lie 
along the edges of the main blmr ridge, kno-wn generally as 
JcadivaraSj but sometimes possessing distinctive names, as is the 
case with the Aswar aul GntsLin jhils. A third class comprises 
the numerous small ponds which abound throughout the lowlying 
clay tracts, especially in the hanJeati of the Bu laun and Salempur 
parganas. A few of the larger permanent lakes call for more 
detailed mention. In pargana Rajpura the chief is the great 
Purainia jhil near the village of Bhiraoti, lying in the midst of 
dhak jungle, the last remnant of a famous forest of former days ; 
while others include the deep lake near Bhainsrauli and numeroua 
smaller depressions in the eastern half of the pargana. In 
Asalpur there are none of any note, but further south in Sahas- 
wan there is a continuous line of swamps along the bhur cliff, 
culminating in the great Dhand jhil outside the headquarters 
town. This resembles a horseshoe in shape, being about three 
miles long and some 200 yards broad. Smaller continuations 
of this jhil extend to the southern border of the pargana in a 
lino between Kaulhai and Rasula near Ujhani. In the southern 
portion of the Ganges valley there arc many lakes of consider- 
able size, the most noteworthy being the three big jhils in the 
villages of Jalalpur, Qadir Chauk and Nurpur. The last is the 
finest stretch of water in the district and is a permanent lake, 
gradually increasing in area, as the exit towards the Ganges has 
become silted up. Beyond the bhur there are not many lakes of 
great size. A few are to be found in Islamnagar to the north, 
the largest being that at Bikrampur Charsaura ; there are none in 
Bisauli, but further south in pargana Satasi, several broad but 
shallow depressions are to be seen, the chief being those of Singh- 
thara, Paipal, Bagren, Agai and Urena, all of which are of 
considerable value for irrigation. Kot possesses no largo 
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swamps, but a number of small depressions such as the Aswar 
jhils and others in the centre of the pargana, where the rain 
water has no natural outlet. The same remarks apply to the 
katehr tracts of Budaun and Ujhani, save for the line of marshes 
in the latter which develops into the Gutain. To the east, in the 
bankati region, jhils are very numerous, but seldom of any size 
or permanence; the largest is that near Usawan in pargana Use- 
hat, a long narrow piece of water which stretches over a distance 
of about five miles. Lastly, in the extreme south of the same 
pargana there is a large tract of swampy land, which receives the 
escape waters from the Sot canals. This has resulted in extens- 
ive saturation in the villages to the east of Khora Jalalpur, 
while at Dalelganj, between the bhur edge and the river, a deep 
and permanent marsh has been formed, in which the old irriga- 
tion channels arc marked only by the lines of high bulrushes that 
rise above the swamp. 

The streams above described form the drainage lines of the 
country, and as has been already shown, frequently fail to attain 
their object. The annual inundations of the alluvial lands 
along the Ganges and Ramganga are natural and generally of a 
beneficial nature, particularly in the case of the former; but in 
other places the recurring floods do nothing but damage,, 
except perhaps in the low clay soils of the bankati tract, where 
abundant water is necessary for the important rice crop. The 
worst damage is done by the Mahawa, which frequently destroys 
good land and leaves behind it a barren silt. In former days 
serious floods in this river seldom occurred, but about 1871 a 
change took place in pargana Hasanpur of Moradabad, by* which 
a large volume of water was transferred from the Ganges into the 
Mahawa channel. The floods reached their greatest intensity 
about the time of the last settlement, but latterly they have been 
less severe, owing probably to the different character of the sea- 
sons. The stream affects nearly all the villages along its banks 
in the parganas of Rajpura, Asadpur and Sahaswan. The floods 
of the Kamra have also been noticed, with regard to 48 villages 
in pargana Ujhani; as also have those on the Sot in the khadi/r 
of Usehat. The last river has occasionally done considerable 
damage in its upper reaches, as was especially the case soon 
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after the construction of the railway line, the embankments of 
which caused considerable disturbance in the drainage system of 
the district. Fearing the destruction of the earthworks by the 
amount of water which had collected behind them, the engi- 
neers made cuttings in several places, with the result that the 
whole volume poured into the Sot and carried away the old 
bridge at Nijra, at the same time doing widespread injury to the 
land on either bank. At the present time 41 villages of the 
katehr are classified as precarious through floods on the Sot, and 
11 are liable to similar damage along the course of the As war 
and Bhainsaur. Some 17 villages in Kot, Islamnagar and Satasi 
are liable in wet years to flooding and saturation from local 
causes, owing to the absence of any defined lines of drainage. 
The bhur tract, owing to its nature, does not as a rule suffer 
from excessive moisture, although waterlogging may take place 
on the slopes, and the flood water impoverishes the high ground 
by washing away the scanty particles of good soil. 

On the other hand, several portions of the district are apt to 
be affected by drought. This is especially felt in the hhur, the 
whole of which is of a precarious character, as irrigation is 
naturally absent. A few scattered villages of the katehr con- 
tain a high and sandy soil, comprising eight in Bisauli, six in 
Islamnagar, and four in Satasi, but with these exceptions the 
tract is practically secure, as even if the kharif harvest is lost 
by a failure of the rains, the ease with which wells can be con- 
jstructed in every part removes all danger to the rabi . In the khadir 
the soil is so moist and the water level so high that drought is never 
to be feared, and floods constitute the only possible calamity. In 
the bankati villages a deficient rainfall means the loss of tho 
valuable rice crops, and the same contingency has to be faced in 
several parts of Salempur beyond tho Aril; but as a rule the 
construction of temporary wells renders the latter tract fairly 
secure in the rabi harvest, while in the bankati sufficient means 
of irrigation are always at hand. 

The area classified as waste land is considerable, but a large 
proportion of this is only technically so described. At the last 
settlement the so-called unculturable area amounted to 80,585 acres, 
bat of this as much as 28,798 acres were covered with >vater, and 
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13,574 a^res were occupied by village sites, roads, and the like, 
leaving only 38,213 acres as actually barren. This excludes the 
land described as culturable waste and fallow, although much of 
the former is doubtless of too poor a quality to repay cultiva- 
tion. Omitting for the present the culturable waste, we find that 
of the barren area the largest amounts are to be found in the 
Dataganj and Gunnaur tahsils and by far the least in Bisauli, 
where the proportion is loss than four per cent, of the whole ; in 
tahsil Budaun it is over twenty per cent., and in Sahaswan about 17 
per cent. The nature of this area differs greatly in different 
parts. Along the Ganges it consists mainly of sandy stretches 
covered with coarse grass and occasional patches of tamarisk, 
while in other parts it comprises the usar plains or dhak jungles. 
In Gunnaur tisar is frequently seen in the Mahawa valley, espe- 
cially in the tract known as the dhalcer of pargana Rajpura, 
where the land has at all times been subject to saturation. The 
same thing occurs in the lowlying parts of Sahaswan; and again 
in Ujhani, particularly along the Ganges in the vicinity of 
Kachhla. There is little near in the katehr, but in the bankati 
region dhak jungles again occur, and their presence is an indi- 
cation that usar is to bo found in the neighbourhood. In the 
Pataganj tahsil such land is very common in the khadir of the 
Ganges and along the Sot, while small patches are also to bo 
seen in the higher ground in pargana Salempur. 

With the exception of the grass and tamarisk covered wastes 
along the Ganges and Kamganga, the only jungles of Budaun are 
the stretches of dhak which are to be seen in different parts. In 
former days those were remarkably extensive, covering a large 
portion of Rajpura, where there was once an extensive forest 
known as the loala dhaka, which served as an impenetrable 
refuge for the marauding Ahar inhabitants. Another groat forest 
was that which occupied almost the whole of the bankati tract in 
the parganas of Budaun and Salempur, and was used impartially 
as a hunting-ground by the Sultans of Dehli and as the hiding- 
place of the turbulent Katehrias. Of late years these jungles 
have greatly decreased in area, owing partly to the spread of 
cultivation, and partly to the demand for firewood created by. 
the. railway, before the use of steam coal, and by the canal works 
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at Narora. Other jungles are still to be found around Kakora 
in Ujhani and elsewhere, but the extent of their disappearance 
may be imagined from the fact that in the 30 years preeeding the 
last settlement over 14,000 acres had been cleared in Salempur 
and Budaun alone. 

The dhak tree (Butea frondosa ) is of little use except as Trees, 
fuel, although occasionally dyes are extracted from the flowers, 
and a gum used m the manufacture of indigo and in the prepa- 
ration of astringent medicines is obtained from it, while the bark 
and roots furnish material for a cheap kind of rope ; the leaves, 
too, are commonly used by Baris to make platter and cups for 
the reception of curds and other food. The remaining trees of the 
district resemble those found throughout the Doab and the south 
of Rohilkhand. They include the mango, which is generally 
planted in groves or along the roadsides; the shisham, siras, 
nim, and tuU) all of which are of considerable value for timber 
and are commonly grown for the purpose; the babvi, which is 
valuable not only on account of the hardness and durability of 
its wood, but also for the bark, which is in general demand for 
tanning ; the four varieties of fig, known as the gular, palcaVy 
pipal and bargadj all of which attain a great size, especially the 
two last, a very celebrated example of the bargad being seen at 
Karanpur in pargana Islamnagar, where it covers almost an acre 
of ground. Besides these, mention may be made of bamboos, 
which grow in great profusion; date-palms, which are found in 
considerable numbers in the bankati and elsewhere ; and various 
species prized for their fruit or their medicinal properties, such 
as the tamarind, jamurif mulberry, bel, ber, kachnar and amaltas 
or Indian laburnum. 

On the whole, the district presents the appearance of a well Groves, 
wooded tract, as in addition to the jungles there is an abundance 
of artificial groves of mango and other fruit trees. This is espe- 
cially the case in the katehr^ and to a less extent in the Ganges 
khadir; but in the bhur the absence of trees is very marked, 
and groves are also few in number on the sandy banks of the 
river and in the clay areas. At the last settlement the land occu- 
pied by groves covered 15,926 acres or nearly r4 per cent, of the 
whole. It was observed that in many parts, especially the 
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pa,rganas of Bisauli, Satasi, Kot and Budaun, a number of old 
groves had been cut down during the currency of the preceding 
settlement, but their pla^e h£|,d been taken by new plantations, 
and on the whole there was an increase of over 4,500 acres. The 
proportion is still decidedly low as compared with the more 
densely wooded districts of Oiidh, in which it sometimes rises to 
five per cent, pr more, and the difference is due partly to the 
nature of the soil, and partly to the habits of the people, some 
castes, and notably Rajputs, being much mpre addicted to plant- 
ing trees than others. The variations in the case of different 
tahsils are somewhat remarkable. Bisauli comes first with over 
two per cent., followed by Sahaswan and Dataganj, in which the 
proportion closely approximates to the district average; while in 
Budaun it is little more than one per cent., and in Gunnaur, a 
poorly w^ooded tract, it is only *5 per cent, of the whole area, 
the deficiency being especially marked in pargana Rajpura, which 
has less than 400 acres of grove land. In Islamnagar, Satasi and 
Kot, there is hardly a village without a plantation of some 
description, the presence of groves being most remarkable in those 
held by Rajputs, Gujars and Musalmans, Pargana Bisauli is 
equally well off in this respect, as also is the upland portion of 
Budaun, particularly in the neighbourhood of the headquarters 
town. Ujhani is excellently wooded, although a good deal of 
cutting has taken place in the south; the groves near Ujhani 
town and Jalalpur being the most noticeable. In Salcmpur most 
pf the bigger homesteads are surrounded by fine groves, but here, 
too, there has been some tendency to reduce the area and bring 
the laud under the plough. It appears that the plantation of groves 
has been encouraged to some extent by the rules laid down at the 
last settlement, exempting all grove land from revenue, this prin- 
ciple being extended to new plantations even when the ground 
between the trees is brought under light tillage. 

As in all districts of the Gangetic plain, in which the 
surface soil and the underlying strata consist merely of alluvial 
deposits, the geology of Budaun exposes few minerals of any 
interest or importance. The chief is the limestone conglomerate 
known as kankar, which appears in many places and is of con- 
siderable value as a road metal and as bajlast, while it is alsQ 
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employed for the manufacture of lime. There are many quarries, 
some of the most important being at Chakolar in pargana 
Budaun, Basula in Sahaswan, Bichaula and Sikri Qasimpur in 
Ujhani, Agol in Kot, and Masaudpura in Usehat. The cost 
of excavation is about Rs. 2 per 100 cubic feet, but the chief 
factor is the carriage, which amounts to about eight annas 
a mile. Lime is also produced by burning in open kilns a kind 
of calcareous marl, but the article is never equal to that obtained 
from hanhar^ and the latter again in its hydraulic qualities 
cannot compare with the lime from the Kumaun Bhabar. This 
marl is found in beds from five to twelve feet below the surface, 
chiefly at Aharwara and Narao in Ujhani, and Arolia in Usehat ; 
it is of two qualities, the lime yielded by the best fetching about 
Rs. 20 per 100 cubic feet, while the inferior description costs 
Rs. 16 or loss. The only other mineral product is the saline 
efflorescence knOwn as rehy an impure carbonate of soda which 
is an invariable accompaniment of saturation in the soil. While 
it renders the land unfertile, it is not without its uses, for it is 
collected and employed as a substitute for soap, and also forms 
One of the principal ingredients in the manufacture of the crude 
glass from which bangles are made. This reh is also employed 
in the production of khari or sulphate of soda. There are large 
works at which this article is made on the banks of the Ganges near 
Kachhla in pargana Ujhani, and a few are also to be found 
further east in Usehat. The reh is boiled and strained in open 
mud vats, and the resultant deposit is dried and packed for 
export to Farrukhabad. The lessees pay an annual tax of Rs. 10 
for each furnace to the Salt department, but in addition to this 
the zamindar charges a royalty ranging from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. 
The latter assists the lessee by advances, to be repaid when the 
produce is sold, but he runs the risk of losing everything if, as 
occasionally happens, an untimely shower of rain falls while the 
khoLTi is in the straining pits, as the whole outturn is then 
ruined. 

Bricks are not very extensively used for building in this 
district, but when required may be readily obtained. Clay for 
making bricks, which are slop-moulded on the ground and burnt 
in native kilns, is to be found in most parts, usually in the beds of 
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tanks ; and brickworks are generally to be seen in the vicinity of 
the old Muhammadan towns. The bricks are made in fottr sizes 
and qualities, the price ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 7 per thousand. 
The use of stone is most uncommon: when necessary, it is 
imported from Agra, the most common form being red sandstone 
flags for roofing. Timber is obtained locally ; the usual varieties 
to be obtained are sJdshamj nim, and mango, but the last is of a 
very inferior description and not durable. The best kind in the 
market is sal^ which is brought from the forests of Kumaun 
and Pilibhit. 

In former days the district contained a great abundan je and 
variety of wild animals, and we are told by the historians that 
Firoz Shah converted the whole country between Budaun and 
Aoiila into an imperial hunting preserve, the like of which was 
not to be found in* any other tract within reach of Dehli. Sinje 
the (lisa])pearanGe of the greater part of these jungles the condi- 
tion of things has materially altered. Till within recent times 
there was a comparatively largo amount of jungle in ])argami 
Rajpura and all along the course of the Ganges, but mu ^h of this 
has vanished by reason of the rapid spread of cultivation. The 
last tiger was killed in 1893 near Kajhhla, but there is little 
likelihood of the recurrence of such an event, and the leopard 
also has become practically extinct. Rewards are given for the 
destruction of wolves, which are still very numerous and cause 
some loss of life, both to human beings and cattle, no fewer than 
72 deaths having been recorded in 1901, or more than in any 
other distiict. Wild pigs are to be found wherever there is 
suitable cover and are often hunted l)y sportsmen from Bareilly. 
Antelope and nilgai are still to l)o seen in some numbers, but 
they have been greatly reduced of late years and their disajipear- 
ance from the jungles of Rajpura was remarked shortly after the 
construction of the railway. Among other animals mention may 
be marde of jackals, foxes and hares, which are as common as 
in other parts of Rohilkhand. The birds of the district are of 
the usual species, snipe and w'aterfowl of all varieties being 
found in great numbers during the cold w^eather, and it is said 
that this fact influenced the first collector in his selection of 
Sahaswan as the district headquarters in preference to Budaun, 
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owing to the closer proximity of jungles and jhils. Other game- 
birds include quail, sand-grouse, black and grey partridge, all of 
which occur in abundance, and florican, which are somewhat 
rare. 

Fish of many varieties are found in the Ganges and Ram- 
ganga rivers, and also in the Sot, Aril and Mahawa. Some of the 
larger jhils contain several kinds of fish, especially those of 
Nurpur and Laknupur, and the Dhand swamp near Sahaswan. 
They are caught by various methods, but chiefly with nets of 
different patterns in the rivers and lakes, and in the small 
streams by means of wicker baskets at an oj>ening in a dam. 
The fishing industry affords support to a considerable number of 
persons, amounting to 2,034 at the last census, while many others 
resort to fishing as a subsi Hary means of support. The principal 
castes thus engaged are Dhimars, Mallahs and Kahars. The 
produce is sold in the bazars at prices varying from six pice to 
four annas p?r according to the quality ; but a fair amount 
is exported by rail to Bareilly, especially from the Dhanari 
station. Almost all classes of the population oat fish when 
obtainable, with the exception of Brahmans and Banias. 

The domestic animals of Budaun call for no special atten- 
tion, for the cattle of the district arc of th(' ordinary inferior 
typo, the better varieties being imported either from the Punjab 
or from the submontane tracts in the north of Rohilkhand. The 
quality of the locally-bred animals depends much on the available 
pasturage, and consequently there is a somewhat marked differ- 
ence between the cattle of the highly-tilled uplands and those of 
the Ganges Ichadir, and especially the Gunnaur tahsil, in which 
extensive and valuable grazing-grounds exist. The presence 
of these pastures has given rise to several attempts at improving 
the indigenous breed by introducing stud bulls of a superior 
stamp ; but the experiment did not prove sufficiently successful to 
warrant its continuance. For several years such bulls were 
stationed at Simri in Gunnaur and at Saifullahganj in pargana 
Islamnagar. Much of the old pasture land has been broken 
up with the spread of cultivation; in former days the grazing 
grounds of Kaulhai in Sahaswan and of Usawan in Usehat were 
very famous, but all trace of them has long disappeared. The 
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country cattle, bo long as sufficient fodder can be obtained, are 
fully capable of performing the light work required of them, 
and a pair of bullocks may be obtained at any price between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 80. Those of a superior description are employed 
for draught purposes, and are used only by the wealthier classes. 

There are no records purporting to show the number of cattle 
in the district before the last settlement. An enumeration made 
in 1892 gave a total of 223,205 plough-animals, or 2*63 to 
each plough, the average duty per plough being 5’GG acres, as 
calculated in the cultivated area. The latter figure was unduly 
low, as at the time a considerable amount of land was temporarily 
out of cultivation. A regular cattle census was taken in August 
1899, and it was then ascertained that the number of animals had 
risen to 243,581, the average to each plough being 2*33, which 
was very slightly below that of the provinces generally ; the duty 
had increased to 8*12 acres, this figure being somewhat high for 
Rohilkhand, the reasons assigned being the lightness of the soil and 
consequently of the labour demanded, and also the large amount 
of spade cultivation in the Ganges bela and other tracts. A 
second cattle census was taken at the beginning of 1904, and it 
was then found that there were 257,237 bulls and bullocks and 
20,125 male buffaloes, giving a total of 277,362 plough-animals ; 
but though the gross number had increased, the average for each 
plough had declined to 2*26, though thie was now in excess of the 
general figure for the whole provinces. In addition, there were* 
116,643 cows, 101,856 cow-buffaloes, and 213,024 young stock. 
The number of cow buffaloes is unusually high and is exceeded 
in but few districts, pointing to a considerable development 
of the ghi trade. There was also a large increase under the 
heading of young stock, amounting to nearly 20 per cent, in the 
five years, so that there appears to be no fear of any deficiency 
in the near future. 

Other animals, of which an enumeration was made at the* 
same time, comprised 34,665 sheep, 198,013 goats, 73 mules, 
6,392 donkeys, 695 camels, and 11,438 horses and ponies. These 
figures call for little comment. The sheep and goats are of the 
ordinary description, and are kept for food, for penning on the 
land, and for their wool and hair, which in several places is 
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manufactured into rough blankets; the best sheep come from Rajpu- 
tana and the Farrukhabad district; The number of camels is 
fairly large, and these animals are used to a considerable extent 
for transport and also for draught purposes, lines of camel-carts 
being maintained on the roads from Budaun to Aonla, Kachhla, 
Sahaswan, Bilsi and Wazirganj. But ordinarily most of the traffic 
goes by carts, these numbering 33,159 — a high figure, as is the 
case throughout Rohilkhand. Mule breeding is not practised to any 
extent in Budaun, and no attempt has as yet been made to render 
it more popular. Horse breeding, on the other hand, has received 
considerable encouragement from time to time, and for many 
years Government stallions have been stationed in different parts 
of the district. There are now two horse and four pony stallions 
tinder provincial management, located at Gunnaur, Mustafabad, 
Kaili, Dataganj, Markaoli, and Naushera. 

Cattle disease of various descriptions is fairly common at 
all times in the district, and especially in the lowlying tracts. At 
times epidemics of considerable intensity occur, and the resultant 
mortality is very great. The returns are of little value, but they 
serve to show that the most prevalent form of sickness, and 
at the same time the least fatal, is foot-and-mouth disease, which 
attacks both horned cattle and sheep. Rinderpest is also very 
general and works great havoc, although of late years the mortal- 
ity from this cause has shrunk to very small proportions, and this 
phenomenon has been observed throughout the United Provinces. 
Other diseases include anthrax, which is fortunately rare, and the 
malignant sore-throat known as haemorrhagic septicaemia, which 
is usually found in low and marshy localities, such as the khadirs 
of the Ganges and Ramganga. In order to check the spread of 
disease and to promote inoculation for rinderpest, a veterinary 
assistant has been posted to Budaun under the control of the 
district board. 

The climate of Budaun resembles that of the adjoining districts 
of Bareilly and Moradabad, although it lies further to the south and 
consequently at a greater distance from the hills, a fact which 
renders the average temperature somewhat greater than in the 
other tracts of Rohilkhand. At the same time it is undoubtedly 
more cool and moist than the adjacent portions of the Doab 
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beyond the Ganges. As in other parts of the division, the rains 
are somewhat unhealthy, especially in the southern tracts, which 
then become waterlogged. The prevailing winds are from the 
east during the rains and from the west in the spring and summer 
months; but the latter blow with less violence than in more 
southerly districts. Except for the purpose of recording the 
rainfall, no meteorological observations are taken, but it has been 
ascertained that the average monthly temperature varies from 53° 
to 60° ill January and from 88° to 93° in May and June, the 
hottest months of the year. 

Statistics of rainfall for the whole district and for each of 
the five tahsils have been preserved since 1864. From that year 
to 1905 inclusive the average annual fall for the district was 33*5 
inches, or considerably less than that of the other parts of the 
division. Nearly two-thirds of the whole are received in July 
and August, and the bulk of the remainder in Sci)teml)er and 
June, the driest mouths being April and November. Showers 
frequently fall in ^lay, as in other parts of the submontane tracts, 
and their occurrence materially reduces the temperature. Some 
rain is invariably received during the winter months, most com- 
monly in January, and occasionally hailstorms occur, though the 
damage resulting from this cause has seldom been serious. The 
local distribution of the rainfall varies to a considerable degree. 
On an average, Dataganj heads the list with an annual fall of 
36*09 inches, while next come Budaun and Bisauli with 84*88 
and 34*78 inches respectively. In the western parganas the pre- 
cipitation is loss than the general average, the figures for Sahas- 
wan being 31*98 inches and for Gunnaur 29*78 inches, and that 
in spite of the proximity of the Ganges. The annual variations 
are very remarkable. In three years, 1874, 1879, and 1894, the 
total average has exceeded 60 inches, the highest figure on the 
remrd being 55*68 inches in 1874; and in seven years over 40 
inches have been received. The heaviest fall at any single tahsil 
was 67*1 inches at Dataganj in 1879, followed by 66*8 inches at 
the same place in 1874 and 62*02 inches in 1894. At Gunnaur, 
on the other hand, the highest total ever registered was 48*78 
inches in 1893. Turning to the other extreme, we find that the 
lowest general average was 17*12 inches in 1868, when only ten 
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inches were received during the year at Sahaswan ; and after this 
conies 1883 with 17*4 inches, 1880 with 18*02 inches, and 1905 
with 19*52 inches, the total on this last occasion being reduced 
by the abnormally small amount of 10*38 inches at Gunnaur. In 
five other years only the average was less than 25 inches, and 
on the whole it may be taken that the district is fortunately 
situated in this respect, and as a rule the rainfall is copious and 
well distributed. 

That Budaun is comparatively healthy will be seen from an Health, 
(‘xamination of the vital statistics. Epidemics are not of fre- 
quent oceurreuGo, and the chief disease is malarial fever, which is 
especially common at the eni of the rains and the beginning of 
winter in the low-lying and ill-drained tracts. A table given in 
the ai)pondix shows the annual birth and death-rates from 1891 
onwards.* The former for the first ten years averaged 41 per 
mille, and in the ensuing prosperous period up to 1905 it was no 
less than 54. Registration of deaths has been practised from an 
early date, beginning soon after the mutiny, but up to 1872 the 
system adopted was very defective and no reliability can be 
plajed on the figures. In that year an improved method was 
introvluced. From 1872 to 1880 the average death-rate was 32*33 
per mille, but this figure was veivy largely in excess of the normal, 
owing to the terrible outbreak of fever in 1879, which resulted in 
the surprising rate of G7*9, During the ensuing ten years the 
average rate was 37*9 per mille, and in this decade there were no 
marked fluctuations. From 1891 to 1900 the figure was only 
31*7, this being a period of comparative prosperity, as the famine 
of 1897 had but little effect on the district. The returns for 
subsoqueiit years wdll be seen in the appendix. A second table 
shows the princij)al causes of death.f Fever, as is the case 
throughout Rohilklmnd, heads the list, and in its various forms 
accounts for nearly 85 per cent, of the total mortality. This pro- 
portion has been exceeded on many occasions, and indeed from 
1891 to 1905 more than 90 per cent, of the deaths were attributed 
to this cause. With the exception of 1879 and 1886, both 
unusually wet years, there have been no epidemics of any magni- 
tude. As a matter of fact the disease in this district is of endemic 
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tharacter and is a necessary concomitant of the absence of adequate 
drainage in so large a proportion of the area. The fever is 
commonly of the intermittent type, but as elsewhere it must be 
remembered that many of the deaths ascribed to fever are due to 
other causes than malaria, being entered Under this head in most 
cases in which fever is merely a symptom. 

Cholera has never been absent from the district for a whole 
year, although on every occasion the number of deaths has been 
insignificant. On an average, the mortality frOm this cause from 
1877 to 1906 amounted to 584 persons annually, but in 14 years 
it was less than 250 and only on five occasions did it exceed 
1,000. There was a bad outbreak in 1882-83, and again in 1892 
and in 1900, the last being the most serious on record, no fewer 
than 3,591 persons being carried off. 

Small-pox similarly occurs every year in some degree, and 
epidemics of considerable intensity are much more frequent, 
although they are rare as compared with the state of things 
prevailing in former days. From 1872 to 1880 the average mor- 
tality was 2,083 annually, violent outbreaks having occurred in 
1873, 1876 and 1878. During the ensuing decade the number 
fell to 1,426, and would have been much lower but for the ravages 
caused by this disease in 1883-84, when 8,389 deaths were recorded, 
or 29 per cent, of the total mortality of the year. Since that time a 
steady decrease has been observed. From 1881 to 1900 the average 
number of deaths was 632, owing chiefly to the outbreak in 1897, 
which accounted for 4,441 deaths; and from 1901 to 1905 the 
annual average was biit 260.* This diminution in the death-rate 
from small-pox may be wholly attributed to the increasing popu- 
larity of vaccination. In early years the measure was not viewed 
with favour, and for a long time the only preventive was afforded 
by the dangerous practice of inoculation. The spread of vacci- 
nation during more recent years may be estimated from the fact 
that from 1881 to 1890 the average number of operations was 
16,800 and in the following ten years 27,900, while from 1901 to 
1905 it was no less than 35,000. It is estimated that during the 
past seven years over 22 per cent, of the total population 
has been vaccinated, and it is probable that protection has been 
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ftfiforded in this manner to nearly three-fourths of the inhabitants 
pf the district. It is only compulsory; however; within the 
various municipalities. 

The other diseases are of little importanpa. The returns for 
bowel complaints and plague are shown in the appendix ; but the 
former do not cause a high mortality, and the latter did not 
make its appearance in this district till 1904, and so far has not 
assumed serious proportions.* 

Statistics of infirmities were first collected at the census of 
1872, and consequently a comparison can be made between the 
returns of that and each succeeding enumeration. In 1901 the 
number of persons afflicted was 3,041, of whom 2,280 were blind, 
872 deaf and dumb, 267 lepers and 122 insane. There has been 
a marked and steady decrease in the case of blindness, which may 
bo ascribed probably to the spread of vaccination and the con- 
sequent diminution of small-pox, one of the most tangible causes 
pf blindness. Leprosy, too, is far less common than formerly, but 
this result cannot be ascribed to any preventive measures. The 
disease is still very common in comparison with other districts, 
although more cases were found inMoradabad, in the Himalayan 
tracts, and in the eastern divisions of the provinces, Whether it 
be due to a fish diet, or to the consumption of mouldy rice, or to 
any other cause, is still a matter of dispute, but neither 
of these theories is contradicted by its prevalence in Budaun. 
The figures for deaf-mutism also are relatively high, but are 
exceeded in Mora labad and Bareilly. Insanity is not common ; 
but this is in part duo to the proximity of the large asylum at 
Bareilly, to which lunatics are sent from all parts of the division. 
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In the matter of agricultural development the district of 
Budaun has made great progress since the introduction of British 
rule. Prior to the cession in 1801, the tract had undergone great 
deterioration, owing to the impolitic exactions of the Oudh 
ofificials, and the institution of a more settled order was at first 
attended with but slow improvement. The severity of the early 
assessments checked any expansion of the cultivated area save in 
those parts where a large amount of recent fallow lay ready to 
hand, for the proprietors were too impoverished to make any fur- 
ther outlay even with the sure prospect of an early return. The 
insecurity of tenure and the absence of any defined rights in the 
soil fuither militated against any advance, and matters went from 
bad to worse. It was not till the survey of 1830 and the subse- 
quent regular settlement that the tide turned. At the time of the 
assessment the cultivated area was 681,320 acres or 64’17 per cent, 
of the entire district, and this represented a distinct increase, 
amounting to nearly 25,000 acres, in the course of a few years. 
The katehr parganas were far ahead of the rest, Bisauli having 
no less than 77 per cent, of cultivation, followed by Kot wuth 71, 
and Satiisi with 65 per cent. Those figures contrasted remarkably 
with Sahas wan, in which only 40 per cent, was under the plough, 
the bkur tract being in a particularly depressed state. The average 
was also to a considerable extent below the general standard in 
Eajpura and the Dataganj tahsil. The famine of 1837 threw 
the district back, but in a few years a complete recovery was 
effected. In 1849 the land under cultivation aggregated 768,652 
acres or 6P6 per cent., this being an undoubtedly high proportion 
at that time. Every pargana, save Bisauli and Ujhani, where 
none was to be expected, showed a marked improvement, the most 
remarkable being Sahaswan, in which some 56 per cent, was now 
cultivated. The rate of progress was well maintained during the 
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currency of the settlement, and by 1866 a substantial increase of 
cultivation was observed. The total area under tillage was 
831,189 acres or 64*9 per cent, of the whole. Eajpura was now the 
most backward pargana with 60 per cent, cultivated, while next 
came Sahaswan with 66 ; but, as in 1849, this was an abnormal 
figure, for the bhur was in a state of exceptional prosperity which 
could not be expected to last. In Kot and the three parganas of 
the Bisauli tahsil the proportion exceeded 80 per cent., while in 
the remainder of the district the ratio approximated to the general 
average. 

The annual returns of cultivation go back to 1884, by which 
time it had become evident that the district was flourishing 
under the influence of a light assessment, although the precarious 
tracts necessarily exhibited great variations fron^ year to year. 
In 1884 cultivation had risen to 892,293 acres, or nearly 70 per 
cent, of the present total area; but in the following season it 
dropped to 858,628 acres. From 1886 to 1896 the net cultivated 
area averaged 869,700 acres or 67*5 per cent,; but the decline was 
more apparent than real, as every year the land bearing a double 
crop was increasing in extent. There was indeed some contrac- 
tion towards the end of the decade owing to a succession of bad 
harvests and unfavourable climatic conditions ; but it is difficult to 
compare recent figures with those of former days, owing to the con- 
fusion between the gross cultivation and the actual area cropped. 
From 1896 to 1905 there was a marked improvement, especially 
after the commencement of the new century, when the stimulus 
of a fresh assessment had begun to produce its efiFects. Th6 
average for the ten years was 916,700 acres or over 71 per cent., 
while at the same time more and more land was made to bear 
two crops in the year. The climax was reached in 1905, when the 
actual area under tillage was no less than 999,116 acres or 76 
per cent, of the whole district — a figure whiph is very high even 
for the fertile province of Kohilkhand.* In that year Eajpura 
had 62 per cent, under the plough, while next came Ujhani and 
Usehat with 70, Asadpur with 73, and Sahaswan with no less 
than 74 per cent.— an extraordinary amount for so poor a tract. 
All the other parganas were above the average. Islamnagar 
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headed the list with the amazing figure of 93 per cent, cultivated, 
followed by Kot with 90, Bisauli with 89, Satasi with 88, Budaun 
with 84, and Salempur with 77 per cent. Whatever may be the 
case in the Ganges khadir and the hkur uplands, it is at least 
certain that the katehr can be no longer described as backward 
or undeveloped. 

While the average of the last ten years shows an increase of 
47,000 acres under cultivation over that of the preceding decade, 
ihe true extent of the expansion can only be gathered by taking into 
account the spread of double cropping. At the former settlement 
no more than 19,850 acres were returned as do-fasliy bringing the 
gross crop-bearing area up to 851,039 acres. The subsequent 
change has been very striking. From 1886 to 1895 the average 
Amount of land bearing two crops was 131,200 acres, or over 15 
per cent, of the cultivated area ; and in the next ten years it had 
risen to 160,350 acres, or 17*5 per cent. Thus in 1905 the total area 
on which crops were sown reached 1,175,690 acres — a figure equiva- 
lent to more than nine-tenths of the entire district. The prac- 
tice is more prevalent in certain tracts than in others. The 
highest proportion is in the Gunnaur tahsil, whore it amounts to 
nearly 33 per cent, of the cultivation, and next comes Salempur 
with 21*7 per cent., while elsewhere the ratio is lower than the 
average, the katehr parganas showing the least amount of double- 
cropped land. The difference is due to the quality of the soil. 
It is the general custom to sow gram after rice in the clay tracts, 
hitin the loam uplands, where sugarcaneandar/tci'r are extensively 
cultivated, the opportunity of getting a second harvest from the 
fields is largely curtailed. 

It at once becomes obvious that but little land remains to l)e 
broken up and brought under tillage. Mention has been made 
in the previous chapter of the waste area, which in 1905 
amounted to 105,154 acres, or little more than eight per cent, of 
the whole; and the bulk of this comprises either land covered with 
water or that occupied by village sites, roads and the like, leav- 
ing only 32,194 acres of actually barren soil. The last is either 
usar or sterile sand, and for all practical purposes may be neg- 
lected as valueless, save possibly as pasture. The remaining 
area is made up of groves, 13,497 acres; new fallow, 26,722 
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acreS; which is necessarily out of tillage in accordance with the 
usual system of rotation; and old fallow and other culturable 
waste, 144,182 acres in all, or 11*2 per cent, of the district. 
The proportion is very small and probably none too much for 
the grazing and fuel requirements of the tract ; but apart from 
this, it must be observed that the bulk of such land lies in the 
valleys of the Ganges and Ramganga or else in the bhur belt, 
and it is more than doubtful whether much of it would be found 
to repay cultivation. As it is, a large amount both of culturable 
waste and old fallow has been reclaimed since the settlement ; 
but much of this is of a precarious nature, especially the bhur of 
Sahaswan and the lands along .the Mahawa, where the recurrence 
of a wet cycle would cause as much damage by floods as was 
formerly experienced. 

The standard of cultivation in Budaun is generally high, as is 
the case throughout Rohilkhand ; but it varies greatly indifierent 
parts of the district according to the nature of the soil, the stability 
or otherwise of the holdings, and, to a still more marked extent, 
with the caste and capabilities of the agriculturists. The crops 
grown present few peculiar features, and the same may be said 
with regard to the system of rotation and the style of tillage. 
The implements employed are of the usual description. A culti- 
vator's stock-in-trade includes a pair of bullocks, a rope, bucket 
and other requisites for irrigation ; a plough, generally made of 
babul wood, with an iron share; the drill or sain, which is 
attached to the plough when necessary; the heavy and light 
mattocks, known as kasi and phaora, respectively ; the patela or 
clod-crusher, which serves the purpose of a harrow ; the parchhiya 
or wooden rake, the khurpi or weeder, and the hansiya or sickle. 

Of the two main harvests the kharif is the more 
extensive, exceeding the rabi in area throughout the district, 
save in the Dataganj tahsil alone. There the predomin- 
ance of the spring crop is confined to the Usehat pargana, in 
which the lowlying ground along the Ganges is liable to inunda- 
tions during the autumn. The relative positions of the two 
harvests are liable to vary with the nature of the season, but an 
excess on the part of the rabi occurs but seldom. At the same 
time, the proportions have changed to a remarkable degree during 
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the past half-century. At the settlement of 1865 the kkarif 
occupied 61*8 per cent, of the cultivated area, covering 619,628 
acres, and the rabi only 40*5 per cent, with 341,057 acres. 
During the currency of this settlement a notable increase took 
place in the double-cropped area, the ratio to the total cultiva- 
tion rising from 2*3 to 20*6 per cent., so that the rabi gained 
immensely. At the last assessment the latter had actually sur- 
passed the kharif, covering 507,682 acres or 60*9 per cent., as 
against 481,654 acres or 57*8 per cent. This was, however, an 
abnormal condition, for in the nine years ending with 1905 the 
average kharif cultivation was 550,389 acres and that of 
the rabi 523,515 acres. During the last five years of this 
period the figures were 577,053 and 556,912 acres respect- 
ively, the spring harvests having been exceptionally favourable. 

The maximum area in the rabi was that of 1903-04, when no less 
than 606,111 acres were cultivated, and the minimum was 439,946 
acres in 1899-1900. The latter year also showed the minimum 
kharif area df 522,293 acres, the maximum being 599,644 acres 
in 1902-03. From these figures it appears that the autumn har- 
vest is the more stable and is less subject to violent fluctuations 
with the varying nature of the seasons. The predominance of the 
kharif is most marked in the Gunnaur and Bisauli tahsils, whore 
it now amounts to about 7 per cent., although in 1865 the relation 
of the two harvests in those subdivisions was as 64 to 36. The 
small zaid or intormodiato harvest is of little importance. At 
the penultimate settlement it covered but 124 acres, but this rose 
to 14,514 acres at the last assessment. The latter was a some- 
what exceptional figure, for though it was closely approached in 
1905, the average for the preceding five years was but 9,700 acres. 

The largest area is to bo found in the Dataganj tahsil, where it 
averages 3,265 acres, and the least in Sahaswan. 

The main staples of the district are wheat, barley, gram and Crops, 
poppy in the rabi, and bajra, juar, arhar, maize, cotton, rice 
and sugarcane in the kharif. Each topographical tract has its 
own crop characteristics, and consequently their distribution is 
frequently somewhat uneven ; but in all parts the lead is taken by 
wheat and bajra in their respective seasons, while the choice of 
other crops is mainly a matter of soil and position. Detailed 
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statistics of the more important products in each tahsil will be 
found in the appendix.* 

In the rabi harvest wheat as a rule occupies 66 per cent, of 
the area sown, according to the figures of the last five years. 
The proportion is highest, 67*4 per cent., in the Budaun tahsil, 
and it also exceeds the average in Dataganj and Bisauli ; in Sahas- 
wan it covers 54*2 per cent., and in Gunnaur only 46*8 per cent. 
The increase in the cultivation of wheat since 1866 has been 
reiharkable, for it then amounted to 207,700 acres, rising at the 
last settlement to 230,600 acres, while the present average is 
312,656 acres. .This is partly due to the general development of 
the district, Avhoreby more land has been brought under cultiva- 
tion and superior crops substituted for those grown in former 
days, and partly to external influences such as the improvement 
of communications and the increased importance of the export 
trade. Wheat is a somewhat expensive crop, necessitating a large 
number of ploughings and a considerable amount of manure and 
irrigation. The estimated cost is about Rs. 18 per acre, and the 
average outturn 9 maunds. The crop is also sown in combina- 
tion with barley and gram, but the amount of mixed wheat is 
nowhere large and is steadily decreasing. 

Barley, sown either by itself or mixed with wheat and gram, 
covers on an average 139,670 acres or 25 per cent, of the mhi 
harvest. The proportion drops to 15*4 per cent, in Dataganj, 
and is little higher in Bisauli ; but in Sahaswan it rises to over 
29 per cent., and in Gunnaur to no less than 46*8 per cent. It 
takes the place of wheat in the bhur soils, being a lighter and 
less exhausting crop, and requiring less manure and irrigation. 
In the beta, too, it is more prevalent than other staples, and in 
good years the mixture of barley and peas known as lejhar gives 
a very fine yield. The average estimated cost of production is 
Rs, 17 per acre, and the outturn 12 maunds, though both figures 
are probably too high. 

A considerable quantity of gram sown alone, in addition to 
that mixed with barley, is to be found in all parts of the district, 
particularly in the Dataganj tahsil. Altogether it averages 
40,500 acres or 7*3 per cent, of the raid area, and shows a large 
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increase since 1865, when the crop covered but 23,400 acres. 

This expansion is largely due to the spread of double-cropping, 
large quantities of gram being sown broadcast in the rice lands, 
which formerly were left untilled during the winter. It is the 
cheapest of the rahi staples, costing about Es. 8-12-0 per acre, 
and yielding some 16 maunds. The land receives several 
ploughings, but when once sown the crop requires little, if any, 
attention, being rarely watered or weeded. 

At the settlement of 1865 only 385 acres were under poppy Poppy, 
in the whole district, but since that time this valuable crop has 
rapidly gained in popularity. At the last assessment the area 
had risen to 15,051 acres, in spite of its prohibition in Gunnaur 
and other parganas adjoining the Rampur territory. It is now 
grown in all parts, although it has made very little headway in 
the Gunnaur tahsil, and for the five years ending with 1905 
averaged 34,500 acres or 6 *2 per cent, of the rahi area. The 
largest proportion is 8 per cent, in Dataganj, after which come 
Bisauli and Budaun with 7*7 and 6*8 per cent., respectively, 
while Sahaswan has 5*7 and Gunnaur only *8 per cent. In 
spite of the cost of production, due to the large amount of manure 
and water and the careful attention necessitated, the crop is a 
very profitable one, and is much appreciated on account of the 
system of advances. In this district it is habitually grown by 
all castes and at all distances from the village site, instead of 
being confined to low-caste holdings in or near the gauhan area. 

These crops comprise almost the entire rabi harvest, and the other 
remainder are of very little importance. Peas and masur or 
lentils are grown in every pargana, but the areas are generally 
insignificant, except in Dataganj ; garden crops and vegetables 
never assume a prominent position, and are seldom raised by 
any but Muraos and Kaohhis ; while the only other produce 
deserving of mention is tobacco, which is cultivated to a small 
extent in all parts of the district, and especially in pargana Kot. 

There are very few oilseeds of any description, and linseed has 
never been cultivated to any appreciable extent in this district. 

In the kharif harvest juar is most commonly sown in the Majra 
better lands and bajra in the inferior soils. According to the 
figures of the last five years, the former averages 119,500 acres 
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or 20*7 per cent., and the latter 243,000 acres or 42*1 per cent, 
of the total area. In the katil and bhur tracts bajra is the more 
profitable, owing to the lightness of the soil and the lack of 
moisture, but elsewhere juar is grown whenever possible. The 
highest proportion of juar is 26*1 per cent, in Dataganj, and 
the lowest 16*1 per cent, in Gunnaur; while bajra reaches 
48*7 per cent, in Budaun, and is lowest also in Guniiaur 
with 32*5 per cent., as in this tahsil its place is taken by 
maize. Since the settlement of 1865 the juar area has almost 
doubled, and while bajra has materially expanded in area, the 
increase is very much smaller. These two millets are seldom 
sown alone, but are commonly mixed with the pulse known as 
aThar, w^hich remains on the ground throughout the succeeding 
rabi harvest. In the bhur, too, bajra is interspersed with the 
coarser pulses, such as urd, mung and moth, or the oilseed 
known as til; the mixture being generically termed masina. A 
large amount of juar is grown merely for fodder, the crop being 
cut at an -early stage of its growth. The juar in the 
district is to bo seen in the north-east corner of Dataganj, in and 
around the Janghara estate of Sabalpur. Neither of these crops 
entails much expense or attention ; the fields are ploughed four or 
five times only, and the seed is sown broadcast, after the first 
shower of rain ; when it has germinated, two or three weedings 
take place, but beyond this nothing is done till harvest. The 
average cost is Es. 7-8-0 per acre for juar and Rs. 7-2-0 for 
bajra, the estimated outturn being 6 and 7 maunds respectively. 

Maize occupies on an average 61,770 acres or 10*7 per cent, 
of the kharif area, but its distribution is very varied. In the 
Gunnaur tahsil it covers no less than 27*4 per cent., and in 
Sahaswan 11*6 per cent. ; but elsewhere the proportion is very 
small. As in many other districts, maize has made immense 
strides of late years. In 1865 there were but 10,431 acres under 
this crop, and at the last settlement the total was 35,880 acres, so 
that the increase during the past decade has been very remark- 
able. It is of especial value in the Ganges khadir, as it tops 
the floods sooner than any other staple, and if lost, the damage 
is not so serious as would be the case with juar, owing to the 
small quantity of seed required. The people are becoming 
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accustomed to maize as an article of food, and its spread is to be 
welcomed ; for the crop ripens early and is less liable to be 
affected by a premature cessation of the rains than other staples. 

Another valuable crop is cotton, which, when sown by itself 
or, as is more commonly the case mixed with arhar, covers on an 
average 46,800 acres or 8-1 per cent., of the kharif. It is more 
extensively grown in Qunuaur and Bisauli than elsewhere, 
averaging over 11 per cent., in those tahsils, while in Budaun and 
Datagaiij it occupies a more humble position. In former days 
cotton was far more common. At the settlement of 1865 no less 
than 137,700 acres were under this crop, but in thirty years the 
area had fallen to under 29,000 acres. There has been some 
recovery of late, but the old figures are not likely to be reached 
again; for the cotton produced in this district is of inferior quality 
and cannot compote with the better fibres from other parts of India. 
Another objection to cotton is that it is removed too late, and 
takes too much out of the soil, to be followed by rabi sowings, 
and consequently it has been replaced by gram, maize, rice, and 
other staples which admit of profitable double-cropping. 

The rice area is comparatively small. It amounts on an aver- 
age to 40,000 acres or 6*9 per cent., of the land cultivated in the 
kharif, the proportion ranging from 16*9 per cent, in Dataganj 
and 11-7 per cent, in Budaun, both of which contain large stretches 
of heavy clay soil, to 6*2 per cent, in Sahaswan, mainly in the bela 
tract, and only 3 per cent, in Gunnaur. In 1865 the area was 
30,600 acres, and at the last settlement this had risen to more than 
76,000 acres, but since that time there has been a decline, owing 
chiefly to a succession of comparatively dry seasons. The rice 
grown in Budaun is of several varieties, the main distinction being 
that between the early rice and the jarhan or transplanted species, 
locally called chahora. The former is by far the most common 
in all parganas and the latter is seldom grown extensively, except 
in the Dataganj tahsil and the kadwara country of Sahaswan and 
Asadpur. A very popular kind of early rice is that known as 
eathi, so called because it ripens about sixty days after appearing 
above the ground. 

One of the most valuable kharif products of the district is 
sugarcane, which averages 17,838 acres or 3*1 per cent, of the area 
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sown in this harvest. The highest proportion is 4*4 per cent, in 
bothGunnaur and Sahaswan, and the lowest 1*6 per cent, in Datar 
ganj. Of late years its cultivation has greatly declined, especially 
in the last-mentioned tahsil, which was formerly the chief cano- 
producing tract in the district; but the fall is probably of a tempo- 
rary nature. At the last settlement more than 40,000 acres were 
under this crop ; but this amount was undoubtedly abnormal, and 
was due to the cycle of wet years through which the district had 
recently passed, though at the same time the spread of opium 
cultivation, which has the advantage on the score of advances, 
has had an adverse influence on this crop. Cane is grown through- 
out the loam uplands, and also in the khadir ; but its cultivation is 
most successfully carried out in the new alluvium of the hda, the 
only danger in this tract being the rapid exhaustion of the thin 
surface deposit. The cost of production is high, averaging about 
Rs. 63 per acre, owing to the constant attention it requires and 
the careful preparation of the soil before planting ; but the outturn, 
estimated at 15 maunds of gfw, amply repays the expense. 

None of the other hharif crops calls for any detailed notice.* 
The pulses known as urd, n}ung and moth are grown in all par- 
ganas ; but the proportion is very low, except in the case of moth 
which covers some 7,000 acres in Sahaswan and is cultivated 
throughout the hhur belt. In Dataganj there is a fair amount of 
urdy which is commonly sowm in the same field as the larger 
millets, and flourishes best on a slight incline, where the water 
cannot lodge about the roots. Hemp or sanai is grown in all 
parts, the Sahaswan tahsil showing the largest area. Garden crope 
are cultivated everywhere to some extent, particularly in Budaun 
and Dataganj, and consist of vegetaldes and spices. In former 
days indigo held quite an important position, and as late as the last 
settlement covered 6,460 acres; but of recent years it has rapidly 
decreased in area, and has now practically disappeared ; in 1905 
there were less than 50 acres under this crop in the entire district. 

The products of themici harvest are mainly melons and veget- 
ables. The former are grown in pits along the sandy banks of the 
Ganges and Ramganga, especially in the Dataganj and Gunaur 
tahsils, and constitute about two-thirds of the total area. The hot 
weather millet, known as chena or sanwan, is seldom found, but 
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the crop is sometimes grown after a poor rahi harvest in order to 
supplement the food supply. Vegetables of different varieties are 
cultivated everywhere ; the largest amount being in Dataganj. 

The amount of water given to the fields depends on many 
varying circumstances, such as the nature of the season, the 
ability and energy of the cultivators, and the character of the soil. 
As a rule, the district enjoys a copious and well distributed rain- 
fall, and some precipitation may be expected during the winter 
months. The water-level is generally high, and the soil, except 
in the hhur tracts, is remarkably retentive of moisture. In the 
sandy uplands wells cannot be made, except under favourable 
conditions, but elsewhere their construction is a matter of no 
difficulty, and it is only in part of the Bisauli tahsil adjoining 
Moradabad and Rampur that the depth of water renders masonry 
wells necessary. On the whole, it appears that, to quote the words 
of Mr. Meston: About 90 per cent, of the khadir, about 10 
per cent, of the bhur, and nearly a third of the katehr and katil 
could be efficiently protected in any given year.’^* Consequently 
there is a great difference between the irrigable and the actually 
irrigated areas. The figures of the penultimate settlement appear 
to indicate the former, at least so far as existing supplies of water 
were concerned. The returns showed 202,544 acres as irrigated, 
this representing 24 per cent, of the cultivation ; the proportion 
varied from 15 per cent, in the Gunnaur tahsil to 21 in Sahaswan, 
23 in Budaun, 28 in Dataganj, and 30 in Bisauli. At the last settle- 
ment the records were prepared after a series of very wet yeara 
and then only 8 per cent, of the cultivated land was irrigated, 
Gunnaur on this occasion heading the list with 12*3 per cent., 
while Bisauli showed no more than 6*2 per cent. These two 
instances are sufficient to show the uselessness of depending on 
single years. A more satisfactory view is obtained from aver- 
ages, and in this manner we find that from 1886 to 1895, the 
latter half of this decade being a period uf abnormal rainfall, the 
irrigated area was 108,700 acres or 12*5 per cent, of the cultiv- 
ation ; while from 1896 to 1905 it averaged nearly 140,000 acre® 
or 15*3 percent. The highest amount recorded was 248,935 acres 
in the dry year of 1900-01, when irrigation extended to no less 
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than 249,000 acres or 27*96 per cent, of the land cultivated ; but 
on this occasion the plough area was greatly contracted. Actually 
the lowest proportion was that of 1905, when cultivation reached its 
highest point , only 6*3 per cent, being artificially watered.* 

In all years and in all parganas wells form the chief source 
of supply. In 1905 as much as 77 per cent, of the irrigated 
area was watered by their means, and when more is required 
they afford the readiest method of expansion. Tanks and jhila 
are employed to some extent in all parts of the district, the 
area thus supplied being 9,180 acres in the same season, while 
the rivers and streams were utilized for 5,315 acres, including 
1,143 acres irrigated from canals. These last sources are strictly 
limited, as regards the area commanded ; and though tanks can 
afford water on a much more extensive scale, the area on 
several ocoasions having been over 20,000 a^res, they suffer from 
the grave disadvantage of failing in the dry years when they are 
most required. 

At the last settlement the number of available wells was 
43,126, of which 3,249 were of masonry. The others wore of the 
earthen or unprotected variety, and as these are in many cases 
short-lived, the total varies from year to year. Masonry wells are 
the most stable asset in irrigation, and the enhanced security of 
the district is shown by the increase in the number of such wells, 
of which there were 3,922 in 1905. The Bisauli tahsil, together 
with the adjoining pargana of Kot and the Icatehr portion of 
Budaun, are the best provided in this respect, while in Dataganj 
and Gunnaur the totals are comparatively small, pargana Salempur 
having extraordinarily few. In Islamnagar their presence is 
largely due to a colony of Marwari Jats, who migrated hither 
from Jaipur many years ago and have consistently maintained 
their high standard of husbandry. The only objection to 
masonry wells is their great cost, which varies according to the 
depth of the water level and the diameter, but ordinarily ranges 
from Rs. 200 to Rs. 250. The unprotected wells differ greatly in 
size and durability. Where the soil is the tenacious kind known 
locally as moti dharti, wells of considerable diameter and 
lasting for twenty years or more can be made ; but these exist 
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only in favoured portions of Islamnagar, Usehat, and a few other 
parganas. Such wells have about the same capacity as the 
masonry type, and can water about a quarter of an acre daily ; 
they are worked by bullocks, who draw up a leathern bucket by 
means of a pulley. Where the subsoil is loose and friable, smaller 
wells are excavated, and these seldom last for more than a 
single season, being dug about Christmas, and falling in with the 
first heavy downpour in the rains. In order to afford additional 
strength, they are frequently lined with brushwood, but this adds 
nothing to their life. Those small wells are worked either by the 
dhenkli or pot and lever, so commonly seen in all parts of the 
provinces where the water-level is high ; or else by the charhhi^ or 
pot and pulley system, an earthen karwara being attached to 
either end of a rope, which passes over a wheel supported on a 
wooden framework. Even when industriously worked, little 
more than ten poles can bo irrigated in a day by either method. 

Tank irrigation is most extensively employed in the banhati Tank®; 
tra3t of Salempur and Budaun, but it is also to be found in all 
other parganas, notably Ujhani and those of the Bisauli tahsil. 

The method adopted presents no unusual features, as the water is 
invariably lifted to the fields by means of channels at different 
levels, being raised from one to the other by beris or swing- 
baskets of wicker work, swung between two men. The work is 
very exhausting, and about a rood of land can be watered in this 
manner in a day. 

The other sources include the canals and the small streams. Other 
The latter are dammed by mud embankments, and the water thus 
collected is raised in the same way as from the tanks. The area 
thus irrigated is greatest in the Dataganj and Budaun tahsils, 
but in every pargana some use is made of the watercourses. 

The Aril is the most important source of supply, and in Dataganj 
its water is carried for a considerable distance by rude distribu- 
taries. The Bhainsaur is similarly utilized in Sahaswan and 
Ujhani, as also are the Sot in its upper reaches, the Bajha in 
Budaun, the Kamra in Ujhani and several of the kadwaras. 

The small area irrigated from the canals is confined to the Cftnal^ 
Usehat pargana, in the south of which a very interesting system of 
irrigation works has been in existence from a remote period. 
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These are of indigenous origin and owe their existence to the Bais 
community of Khera Jalalpur, who are the owners of the canals, 
which they have excavated at their own expense. The repairs to 
the channels and minor ' branches are carried out by private 
arrangement, and the same plan is adopted with regard to the 
distribution of the water ; the system, both in Khera Jalalpur and 
the adjoining villages, working with remarkable smoothness and 
regularity. The tract involved is that known as the Chaunr, 
which lies peculiarly low, so that the water is admitted to the 
fields by flush, with a minimum of labour. Two small canals 
take off near the western borders of Khera Jalalpur, and ramify 
through all the northern half of that estate. Further east, at the 
village of Barenia, there is a larger channel, down which the Sot 
now sends the greater part of its stream ; and from this point to 
the eastern boundary of the district the country is covered by a 
perfect network of rude distributaries from both the river and the 
Barenia canal. The system might well be improved, as no pro- 
vision is made for the escape water, which has collected under 
the bhur edge so as to form the great jhil at Dalelganj, while in 
other parts, and notably on the right bank of the river, the 
spread of usar has caused serious deterioration. Nevertheless, 
these canals are of much value, especially in Connection with the 
rice crop which forms the main staple of the Chaunr. 

Various projects have been drawn up from time to time with 
the object of supplying the district with regular canal irrigation. 
In 1855 the scheme was framed for the construction of a canal 
running from Kalagarh on the right bank of the Ramganga in 
Bijnor, through that district and Moradabad, and then passing 
in to Budaun by three channels, of which one was to end in the 
Ramganga near Hazratpur, and the others in the Ganges near 
Kakora and Kachhla. A survey was undertaken, but further 
consideration of the project was stopped by the outbreak of the 
mutiny. In 1861 Colonel Baird Smith recommended the con- 
struction of a canal from the Ganges through western Rohil- 
khand, and a project was drawn up in 1867. This would have 
flowed through Bijnor, and then taken practically the same 
course as that designed for the Ramganga canal. In 1869 a 
portion was actually dug in Moradabad, chiefly as a famine 
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relief work, but further progress was delayed owing to financial 
and other considerations, such as the obstruction of drainage. 

It was eventually abandoned altogether on the ground that the 
supply from the Ganges was insufficient for the demands of a 
third great system, and it was further decided that any canal 
from the Ramganga would be unable to carry enough water for 
Budaun. 

On various occasions the district has suffered acutely from Faminea. 
famine, although the effect of such calamities during the past 
half century has been but small in the case of Budaun as com- 
pared with other and less fortunate parts of the provinces. Very 
little is known of the early famines that visited Rohilkhand 
beyond the occasional references to such events in the works of the 
Musalman historians. The first visitation of this nature of 
which there is any distinct record occurred in 1345, during the 
reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, when famine raged throughout 
almost the whole of Hi ndostar. The people wwe then reduced 
to the lowest extremity by the oppressions of the Sultan and the 
cultivators had deserted their fields, so that when the rains failed 
the stock of food supplies had become exhausted and large num- 
bers of men and cattle died from actual starvation. Mention is 
made of another serious famine in 1424 during the reign of 
Mubarak Shah, who was compelled to abandon his expedition 
to Kanauj for this reason. The next great famine w^as that 
of 1631 ill the time of Shah Jahan, which was general throughout 
India, and abnormal drought again caused famine in 1661, in 
the fourth year of Aurangzeb. This was especially severe in 
the Doab and the neighbouring districts, and necessitated exten- 
sive relief, both in the shape of money grants and remission of 
rents and taxes, and also of large importations of grain from 
Bengal and Punjab. Exactly a hundred years later Rohilkhand 
was stricken with famine, but all that we know of this calamity 
is that an immense number of people died from starvation, and 
that many emigrated to more favoured parts of the country, 
while apparently nothing was attempted in the way of relief. As 
far as can be ascertained, the famine of 1770, which caused so 
much distress in Bengal and Bihar, did not extend to Rohilkhand, 
as it appears from the records that grain was available for 
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exportation from Oudh. The case was very different however, in 
the great Chalisa famine of 1783, which seems to have been felt 
first at Agra, and then throughout the country to the east and west. 
The district was at that epoch included in the province of Oudh, 
and the whole of that tract was afflicted, though in a less degree 
than the surrounding country. Prices rose to an unprecedented 
height, although this mattered little owing to the almost entire 
exhaustion of the supplies. The records of the period tell us 
liothing about the state of Budaun, but there is no reason to 
believe that the district escaped the general calamity. 

We hear more of the next great famine in 1803, as Budaun 
was by that time included in the Company’s territories. The 
spring harvest in that year was very scanty, aud the autumn 
crops completely failed. By July 1803 prices had risen to an 
alarming height, and matters became worse as the dealers were 
engaged in exporting corn with the hopes of benefiting by the 
high rates prevailing. The collector of Moradabad reported in 
September that balances wore accumulating, and that the rabi 
harvest would probably be confined to the irrigated land. Large 
suspensions of the revenue were granted and a fall of rain at the 
end of September somewhat improved matters, but the rabi of 
1804 was extremely poor and by the end of the rains the out- 
standing balance was greater than in any other district. The 
result of the distress was seen in the general disorganization. 
The demands of the tahsildar were met in some instances by 
violence, although the landholders generally adopted the more 
prudent course of absconding in order to evade their liabilities. 
No fewer than 64 estates in the parganas of Budaun, Kot, and 
Usehat lapsed on this occasion to Government, but on the cessation 
of distress the villages were restored to the old proprietors and no 
further action was taken, except in the case of Usawan, where the 
zamindars had been guilty of continued acts of lawlessness, and 
even this was restored to the original holders upon the payment 
of a fine of Rs. 700. The effect of this famine was felt for many 
years, the general insecurity being enhanced by the approach of a 
new settlement and also by the constant dread of invasion on the 
part of the Marathas. The only attempt at relief works on this 
occasion was the construction of numerous small embankments 
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with the object of storing up water for irrigation, but unfor- 
tunately these were carried out in great haste and no further 
expenditure was permitted in order to assure their perma- 
nence. 

The scarcities of 1813 and 1819 affected Aligarh and other 
portions of the Doab, but beyond raising prices do not appear to 
have oocasioned much distress in Budaun, and in the latter year 
the collector of Moradabad stated that there was no anxiety felt 
in the western half of Rohilkhand ; the district was in fact able 
to supply large quantities of grain for export to Allahabad and 
Cawnpore. Budaun was not so fortunate in 1825, when the 
kharif failed on account of drought in this and all the neigh- 
bouring districts. The distress in this year was heightened by 
the behaviour of the zamindara, who had been systematically 
reducing the cultivation on their estates and raising their rents 
to an extreme point in view of the approaching settlement. 
In February, 1826, the collector, then stationed at Sahaswan, 
reported that the estimated loss from the drought amounted to 
one-third of the average produce, and that the parganas which 
had suffered most were Islamnagar, Usehat and Salempur. The 
outstanding balances were, however, small and no relief oper- 
ations were considered necessary. 

The next great famine was that of 1837-38, and Budaun 
then suffered probably more than on any other occasion. The 
price of grain rose to seven sers for a rupee, and in consequence 
thousands died of starvation, many of the survivors left the 
district, and the cultivators were in many cases forced by hunger 
to sell even their agricultural tools. By August, 1837, the people 
were generally demoralized, and in that and the following month 
more than 200 cases of dacoity were reported and the police 
appear to have been unable to cope with the general tumult. 
^^Food was demanded from the grain merchant. His refusal was 
followed shortly by an attack on his grain-pits. The police 
establishments were inadequate to guard even the persons appre- 
hended. Mr. Clarke, the magistrate, told the people they must 
trust to themselves for protection. Military aid was obtained ; 
the townspeople kept up an establishment’ of guards ; the dacoits 
were frequently worsted in the attack and beaten back. I q the 
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course of a month and a half this species of crime was put 
down/^’*' The famine came to an end sooner than in the districts 
to the south, and by January, 1838, matters had greatly improved, 
while an opportune fall of rain in the ensuing month practically 
secured the rahi harvest, which eventually was considered up 
to the normal. The revenue returns serve to illustrate the extent 
of this famine. The balances for the two years amounted to no 
less than Ks. 4,50,732, and of this Ks. 3,06,756 were remitted, 
while the progressive demands, which at the recently completed 
settlement had been adopted for some parganas, were made sta- 
tionary. Previous arrears were struck off altogether, even in 
cases where engagements to pay by instalments had been taken 
from the landholders. The magistrate collected subscriptions 
from the wealthier inhabitants for the relief of the poor, but no 
documents exist to show the amount thus obtained or the manner 
in which it was spent. 

Scarcity The scarcity of 1861 was less serious. The rainfall in the 

preceding year had been very deficient, and in consequence the 
autumn harvest was only one-third or one-half of the normal. 
The following rahi again failed, except in a few favoured spots, 
and even in these the outturn was greatly below the average. 
With the rise in the price of grain distress began to be felt in 
August, 1860, reaching its height in the following June. The 
rains of 1861 secured a moderate harvest and in a few months all 
signs of famine had disappeared. In the meantime, however, 
many deaths from starvation had occurred, while great havoc was 
wrought by disease ; but on this occasion there was no remark- 
able increase of crime. The situation was met by relief 
measures undertaken on the first appearance of distress. A 
famine fund was raised, eventually amounting to nearly 
Es. 24,000, of which the greater portion was contributed by 
the central relief committee at Agra. The money was spent in 
various ways, the able-bodied labourers being employed in 
metalling the road from Bareilly to Muttra and in filling up 
excavations in the city and suburbs of Budaun ; while the aged and 
infirm were supported by means of the poorhouses opened in each 
pargana. Private relief was also granted to the more respectable 
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classes. The total number of persons thus assisted was estimate 1 at 
about 480,000. N o remission of revenue was c onsidered necessary 
for the famine year itself, but the zamindars of 60 villages in 
pargana Sahaswan, which had suffered more than the rest of the 
district, were absolved from payment of old outstanding balances. 
At the same time the tenants were assisted to some extent by 
grants or advances for the purchase of bullocks and seed. 

Scarcity again occurred in 1869, owing to the partial failure 
of the rains in the preceding year, resulting in a kharif outturn 
of but half the average. The rabi area Tvas contracted and much 
damage was done by severe frosts, but good rain fell in January 
and February, and eventually an eight-anna harvest was gath- 
ered. The distress that ensued owed its origin rather to the 
extensive exportation of grain than to any actual deficiency, the 
people suffering more from the high prices prevailing than from 
the shortage of the food supply. By July, 1869, it became neces- 
sary to organize measures of relief, works being opened on the 
district roads and poorhouscs being instituted for the old and 
infirm. The total number of persons relieved was 7 07,287, of whom 
292,192 were employed on the works. The not expenditure was 
Rs. 41,562, of which Rs. 17,640 were expended on gratuitous 
relief, this amount being provided by the central committee and 
local subscribers ; the cost of road labour was defrayed out of the 
accumulated ferry fund and a special grant. The distress dis- 
appeared with the advent of the kharif harvest and all works 
were closed by the end of September. The revenue of 1869 was 
realized without difficulty, and it was deemed unnecessary to 
grant cither remissions to the landholders or advances to the 
cultivators. As might have been expected, oflences against pro- 
perty increased in proportion to the distress, but none of the 
crimes reported were of a serious kind. 

The famine of 1877 affected this district to a considerable 
extent, although it was more severe in other parts of the division. 
'Distress was first felt by the middle of August, especially among 
;the field labourers, and rapidly increased with the total failure 
’ of the kharif harvest, except in a few lowlying villages in the 
^ khadir of the Ganges and elsewhere. Prices rose to an unusual 
height, and the local stocks of grain were almost exhausted, while 
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a fresh difficulty was caused by the extensive immigration from 
beyond the Ganges. Relief works were started and many 
labourers were sent across the river to Narora, but they were 
dissatisfied at having to be away from their homes and soon 
returned, only to add to the misery in their own villages. Crime 
rapidly increased, and grain riots commenced md spread. In 
order to relieve the distress, twelve works were started, chiefly on 
the roads, but the attendance was small, rising to not more than 
2,615 persons daily in October. It then declined owing to the 
demand for labour in the fields, but in January it rose again to 
over 3,000 and in February to 5,600. The mhi area was greater 
than usual, and the crop fulfilled the most sanguine expectations, 
80 that by the 20th of April all relief was suspended, including 
the poorhouse at Budaun, which had been opened in Septemborr 
Relief measures were resumed in the first week of June, and by 
the end of the month the numbers roee rapidly, although they 
again declined when rain fell in July and afforded work in 
connection with the kharif harvest. The works continued open 
till the end of September, 1878, and probably could have been 
closed at an earlier date, as in several instances the zamindarS' 
were not able to obtain sufficient labour for their fields. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that the distress was very 
acute for a considerable period in this district, especially among 
those ordinarily employed in general labour, and the mortality 
was abnormally high. Altogether 1,113,697 persons, counted by 
daily units, were relieved on the woi’ks, in addition to those 
supported at the pooi-houses and those to whom? gratuitous assist- 
ance was given at their houses. The revenue was collected 
without much difficulty, the outstanding balance in April, 1878*, 
being no more than Rs. 68,900, and the whole of this was sub- 
sequently collected. 

The partial failure of the rains in 1880 caused some distress, 
but on this occasion no necessity was felt for any measures of 
relief, and it was not till the famine of 1897 that the district 
again suffered from scarcity. In 1896 the mbi harvest wa® 
below the normal, and in the hhm tract remissions of revenue 
were granted to the extent of Es. 12,000. The rainfall was below 
the normal in every month, but was fairly distributed, and a 
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good harvest was expected till the total cessation of the monsoon 
in September. The result was that the rice crop failed to the 
extent of two-thirds, and on the whole no more than 60 per cent, of 
the average outturn was secured. The district suffered little, save 
from the rising prices, and though test relief works were started 
the attendance was very small and operations were practically 
confined to the maintenance of the poorhousos and the distribu- 
tion of doles among the town population. As before, work was 
done on the roads, including those from Budaun to Dataganj and 
from Sahaswan to Gunnaur, but the demand for labour in the 
fields rendered their continuance unnecessary, and they were 
only opened for a short period in February 1897. One of these 
works was restarted in May, but was again closed on the 19th of 
June. The rabi harvest had on the whole been satisfactory and 
all appearance of distress ceased with the commencement of the 
rains. Since that time there has been no scarcity of any magni- 
tude or importance. Prices again reached a very high level in 
1900 and 1906, but the people had suflSoient staying power and 
the need for Government intervention was obviated. 

The history of prices is closely connected with that of Pricei* 
famines, but also Is of more general interest as Illustrating the 
more permanent tendency towards economic change. In the 
case of Budaun the records are somewhat scanty, since before the 
mutiny the only information we have on the subject is a table 
showing the annual average prices current at the town of Bilsi 
from 1843 to 1850, inclusive. It is not possible, therefore, to 
establish any comparison in the case of this district between the 
rates prevailing at the introduction of British rule and those of 
subsequent periods, when means of communication were being 
gradually developed and an extensive export trade by road and 
rail took the place of a comparatively insignificant traflic along 
the Ganges. It appears that during the period referred to prices 
were very much lower than at any subsequent time. To take the 
principal food grains as an example, we learn that common rice 
fetched on an average 20 sers, wheat nearly 33 sersj barley 60 
eerSf gram 37 sera, jmr 47*6 sera, and bajra 42*4 sers to the 
rupee. A considerable rise took place about the time of the 
mutiny, though it was probably independent of the outbreak and 
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had its source in other causes of a purely economical nature. 
Statistics have been preserved of the annual prices of the more 
important staples from 1861 onwards; but as the fluctuations 
caused by the variation in the character of the seasons produce a 
eomewhat disproportionate effect, a better idea can be obtained 
by taking the averages for succeeding decades. From these it 
will appear that from 1861 to 1900 prices exhibited a constant 
tendency to rise : the increase was at first gradual, but in the 
latter portion of this period the acceleration was very rapid, 
owing partly to bad harvests, resulting in scarcity and famine 
either in Budaun or in the adjacent tracts, while at the same time 
the development of the export trade from about 1886 began to 
have far more marked results than was formerly the case. This 
movement was accentuated by the fall in the value of silver, which 
had its effect throughout India. Between 1861 and 1870 prices 
were still easy, although the upward tendency was very notice- 
able during the second half of the decade. The averages were 
18*02 sere to the rupee for common rice, 21*78 eers for wheat, 
83*85 sera for barley, 23*89 sers for juar^ 28*44 sers for hajra, 
and 25*2 sers for gram. The next decennial period showed a 
slight relaxation at first, but this was quite obliterated by the 
rise that occurred about the time of famine of 1877-78. The 
enhancement amounted on the whole to some 24 per cent., the 
average rates being, rice, 14*34 sers ; wheat, 19*04 sers; barley, 
26*83 sers; j^tar, 21 sers; iajra, 19^86 sers ; and gram, 24*62 
eers to the rupee. Between 1881 and 1885 all traces of famine 
disappeared and a run of prosperous seasons brought prices back 
to the old level attained between 1866 and 1870. The change 
was short-lived; for between 1886 and 1890 the average rates 
were far in excess of any previously recorded, although this 
cannot in any way be ascribed to a deficiency in the outturn. 
The result was that the averages for ten years exhibited a rise of 
81 per cent, above those prevailing in the first period, rice fetch- 
ing 14*33 sers ; wheat, 13*8 sers ; barley, 26*62 sers ; juar^ 21*16 sers / 
hajra, 20*6 sers ; and gram, 22*74 sers. In the next ten years the 
rise which had set in showed no signs of abating, but rather the 
reverse. The first half of the decade was a time of excessive 
rainfall, resulting in a bad harvest in many parts of the province, 
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and after this came a famine of great intensity, the effects of 
which were felt throughout the whole of northern and central India. 

The consequence was that prices rose to an unprecedented height, 
being on an average 59 per cent, in excess of those prevailing, 
between 1861 and 1870. Of common rice only 11*28 sers could 
be obtained for the rupee; of wheat 14*55 serSy the rate in the case 
of this staple having for some unknown reason slightly fallen 
than otherwise; of barley 20*3 sers ; of juar 17*5 sers; of bajra 
16*15 sere; and of gram 18*45 sers. The abundant harvests that 
marked the first four years of the new century caused a consider- 
able fall in prices, which returned approximately to the averages, 
prevailing about 1886, although they still remained high in 
comparison with those of former years. The run of good seasons 
was, however, broken in 1905, when much damage was done to* 
the rabi by frosts and the rains were very deficient. Prices rose 
rapidly and almost at once reached famine level, and it remains 
to be seen whether the downward tendency that was at first 
apparent will be arrested by this temporary check. Other prices 
than those of food-grains illustrate the general rise. Even as 
late as 1876 grass for fodder sold at 6J maunds for the rupee, 
and bhusa or chopped straw for cattle at 3^ maunds ; while in 
the first year of the present century the amounts were 60 sers 
and 40 sers respectively. 

The rise in prices has been accompanied by a corresponding Wage#, 
but not wholly proportionate increase in the wages of labour. 

In agricultural operations the latter are frequently paid in grain, 
so that the actual cash valu^ is relatively^ unchanged. In other 
cases the rise is more apparent. After the mutiny the develop- 
ment of the road and railway systems occasioned an increased 
demand for labour, which in time made itself felt in Budaun, 
although this tract was less rapidly influenced than more acces- 
aible parts of the province. Of late years, too, the demand for 
labour has been greater than the supply, and so long as this 
continues and prices maintain an upward tendency, wages are 
bound to follow suit. In 1860 agricultural and general labourers 
received from one anna to one anna three pies daily, while in 
1872 the rate had risen to one anna six pies or two annas, and 
at the beginning of the present century the average amount was 
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between two and three annas. Women obtain from one and a 
half to two annas, and children from three to six pice. A 
siniilar increase has been observed in the wages of artizans, 
those of bricklayers and carpenters having risen from Rs. 5-8-0 
per mensem in 1860 to about Rs. 9 at the present time. 

The weights and measures in common use present no features 
of unusual interest. Generally speaking, the Government bigha 
of 3,205 square yards is employed for measuring land, having 
been adopted as the standard at the survey, while the English 
acre is also well known. At the same time measurements are 
frequently stated in terms of the local or kachcha bigha, which 
varies from place to place, ranging from one-fourth to one- 
third of the standard bigha. Distances are commonly measured 
by the mile, which represents nearly three-fourths of the old ko&, 
the latter being shorter in Budaun than usual. The standard 
ger of 80 tolas is perhaps more frequently employed than any 
other weight, but in different markets several local sere are to bo 
found, the most common being one of 96 iolafi) while the 100- 
tola ser of Bareilly and Moradabad is often employed. Some- 
times, too, an even heavier measure of 105 tolas is found, but this 
is generally confined to the weighmont of sugar, in order to allow 
for moisture. 

The prevailing rates of interest closely resemble those found 
in other rural tracts of Rohilkhand. The commonest transactions 
are those in grain, either for seed, or else to keep the cultivator 
supplied with food till the harvest. In such cases the Interest 
generally amounts to one-fourth of the principal, while the lender 
obtains a further gain by entering the principal at its cash value 
at seed-time, when prices are high, and recovering the amount 
obtained for the same sum of money at harvest. In the case of 
cash loans, where articles are pawned as security, the interest 
varies from 12 to 18 per cent, per annum, though sometimes 
much higher rates are charged. In large transactions, where a 
Hen is given on jewels or other moveable property, the usual 
interest ranges from nine to 12 per cent. ; while if lands or houses 
are mortgaged the rate varies with the status of the borrower, 
but is seldom lower than 7J, and frequently rises to 18 per cent 
There are a few native banking establishments at Budaun, but 
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the bulk of the money-lending business is done by the village 
Banias. 

The experiment of village banks was first started in 1901, Village 
when an organization society was formed at Budaun. This 
society had in 1906 a membership of 72 persons and a total 
capital of Rs. 11,200, of which Rs. 6,050 were subscribed and the 
rest obtained as a loan to be repaid within 15 years. The capital 
is distributed among the village banks according to their needs, 
and these local banks issue loans at 12J per cent, per annum. 

^Half the interest is retained in reserve to meet miscellaneous 
.charges, while the remainder goes to the shareholders of the 
organization society. Some of the Musalman shareholders in 
this district refuse to accept interest, and the sums thus accruing 
s^o to the reserve fund. The general business of each bank is 
carried on by a secretary, an accountant, and a cashier, in each 
I case without remuneration : some of the banks are managed by 
officials, but in most cases they are conducted by tho landowners 
■ or their agents. Several are in a flourishing condition, and a 
proof of the vitality is the ease with which they have been able to 
absorb further capital. In 1905 the new system of a central 
bank with affiliated branch institutions was introduced at Sahas- 
wan. Of the other banks those at XJjhani and Kakora were 
•opened in 1901 ; at Bisauli, Gunnaur, Gawan, Oiya, Bhatauli, 
and Sarai Piparia in 1902 ; at Rajaula in 1903 ; and at Sirasaul 
and Pathariya in the following year. 

As is only to be expected in a purely agricultural district, Manufac- 
'•tho manufactures of Budaun arc few and unimportant. Tho 
chief is that of sugar in its simple form, such as gur, rab, and Sugar. 
khand. Refineries are to be found at several places, one of tho 
chief centres of the trade being XJjhani. For producing gur the 
(expressed juice of tho cane is strainod and boiled till it attains a 
thick consistency. In the case of rab, the process is carried 
further, several boilings and skimmings being necessary, while 
the liquor is purified by tho addition of tho alkaline mineral 
known as sajji. The rab is then drained of its molasses and is 
poured over a mat placed above a reed sieve or fchanchi. After 
nine or ten days^ fermentation it is found to have resolved 
itself into two parts ; the thin syrup which has filtered through 
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and is sometimes worked into an inferior kind of treacle called 
lat; and the coarse brown granulated sugar or khavd, which 
when boiled with a little water deposits crystals of ahakar, mieri 
or refined sugar. This is chiefly exported by rail to the great 
market of Chandausi. The district was at one time famous for 
the production of indigo, but this industry has of late years 
declined almost to extinction. Before the mutiny the manufac- 
ture of indigo was carried on at several factories, the chief 
concern being that of Messrs. Donald, who established themselves 
at Bisauli and Bilsi, and also maintained smaller works at 
Ujhani and at Dudhauni and BarauHa in pargana Kot. These 
were destroyed by the rebels in 1857, but the undertaking was 
renewed by Messrs. Maxwell and Debnam, who carried on the 
business for many years, and largely extended their operations. 
The property was eventually sold in 1889 to Sahibzada Haidar 
Ali Khan of Rampur, who carried on the business with seven 
factories, w^hile another was started by the former manager, the 
late Mr. Campbell Hamilton. At the last settlement there were 
seven other factories in pargana Kot, six in Bisauli, including 
two belonging to the Rajputs of Bhanpur, five in Satasi, one in 
Asadpur, and a few in Sahaswan and Ujhani ; but the industry 
was then in a declining state and numerous ruined factories 
were to be seen throughout the tract, the only paying concern 
being that of Haidar Ali Khan. Since the settlement the manu- 
factory of indigo has almost disappeared, and in 1904-05 only 
396 acres Avere under this crop in the whole district. 

The other industries call for little mention. A fair amount 
of rough country cloth is manufactured by the weavers in many 
parts of the district, and blankets are made in a few villages of 
Asadpur and elsewhere. Budaun was at one time noted for its 
silk industry, but at the present time the trade is almost extinct. 
Raw silk and thread are imported from Agra and Delhi, and are 
worked by the weavers into handkerchiefs, caps, and other 
articles. In some cases the silk is mixed with cotton, the fabrics 
been known as g'ldbadan and atlas or satin ; they are of various 
colours and are in some cases adorned with floral patterns. The 
manufactures of metals are quite insignificant, and the pottery 
of the district presents few peculiarities. It is made from the 
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dark clay found at the bottom of tanks and locally known aa 
ohikka mitti, to which river sand is added in order to enable it to 
withstand the heat of the kiln without cracking. The articles 
made are frequently glazed with a vitreous material obtained 
from powdered glass, either white or coloured blue with a mix- 
ture of manganese oxide and borax. Glass in the ordinary form 
of bangles or churia is made at several places in the district by 
the Musalman Manihars ; the crude glass is obtained from reh, which 
is also put to other uses as already mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, the principal being the manufacture of khari at and around 
Kachhla. A reference may also be made, while dealing with 
manufactures, to the production of perfumes at Sahaswan from 
jasmine, roses, and the keora or screw-pine, which are grown in 
gardens adjoining the town. Budaun, too, has a special industry 
of its own in the manufacture of small articles from papier- 
mftjh4, such as pen-boxes, trays and the like. 

The export trade of the district consists wholly of agricul- Trtde. 
tural produce, as will have been seen from the list of manufac- 
tures, It comprises grain, sugar and ghi, while formerly indigo 
was a factor of some importance. To the internal trade must be 
added country cloth and the various imported articles, the chief 
of which are salt, metals, and piecegoods. Before coal came into 
general use on the railways, a large amount of fuel was supplied 
from the jungles of the district, but the quantity exported is now 
comparatively small. In early days the Ganges and Bamganga 
formed the chief trade routes, but these were in time supplanted 
by the roads, with the general improvement of the communica- 
tions that ensued after the introduction of the British ruloi^ 
while at a later date the construction of the railway largely 
affected the course of commerce, Chandausi in Moradabad 
becoming the chief mart for this district in place of Bilsi, which 
for many years was the most important collecting centre. The 
great development of the road system has enhanced the pros- 
perity of Budaun, which now possesses a very considerable trade, 
while the new railway cannot fail to lend a great stimulus to 
commerce, both at this place and at Ujhani, which already is a 
market of local repute and is growing rapidly. At present most 
of the trade from the central parganas of the district goes by road 
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to Aonla and thence to Chandausi, and that from the north to the 
various stations on the railway. Chandausi is, of course, the 
most frequented and receives large exports of grain and sugar 
from Bisauli and Islamnagar and of ghi from Eajpura. A good 
deal of trade passes through Gunnaur to Babrala, whore Messrs. 
Ralli Brothers have a dep5t, and consists in wheat and raw sugar 
for Chandausi and ghi from the hela tract along the Ganges. 
There is some traflBc between the parganas lying along the river 
and the markets on the opposite bank, especially Aiiupshahr in 
the north and Soron in the south, the latter place benefiting from 
its position on the railway. The export from Dataganj is very 
small, chiefly owing to the lack of communications ; but a certain 
amount of sugar and grain are despatched either to Budaun or to 
Shahjahaiipur and the more accessible stations in that district and 
Bareilly, the nearest being Faridpur, which is only eight miles 
from Sadullahganj. 

A list of all the markets in the district will bo found in the 
appendix, and from this it will be seen that in every pargana 
there are several villages and towns in which bazars are held 
dice or twice a week. The most important are Budaun, Bilsi, 
Ujhani, Bisauli and Islamnagar, while among the purely local 
markets mention may be made of Gawan, Rajpura and Bhiraoti 
in the Gunnaur tahsil ; Wazirganj, Chandoi, Sikri, and Rudain 
in Bisauli ; Alapur, Rajaula, Khera Jalalpur and Kakrala in 
Dataganj ; Kumargawan, Kakora and Gularia in Budaun ; and 
in Sahaswan the villages of Sateti, Rasauli and Reonai, as well as 
Sahaswan itself, though the last is in a declining state and was 
^ever of any great importance. Several of these places are also 
well known for their cattle markets, of which a considerable 
number are held in most tahsils ; the most celebrated is that of 
Jagannathpur in pargana Asadpur, a mart of very old standing 
and great repute. 

Another list given in the appendix shows all the fairs held 
in the district, with their dates and the approximate attendance. 
Most of these are of very little interest, except from their religious 
significance; but in several cases, and especially in connection 
with the larger gatherings, a considerable amount of trade is 
carried on at the same time. Only three, however, are of any 
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great importance. By far the largest is that of Kakora in pargana 
Ujhani, where immense crowds of pilgrims from this distriot and 
the neighbouring parts of the Doab assemble for the purpose of 
bathing in the Ganges at the full moon of Kartik (October- 
November). This is accompanied by a considerable amount of 
trade, especially in furniture, metal vessels, shoes, cloth, carts, 
horses, and bullocks. The gathering has grown in popularity of 
late and the present attendance is about three lakhs, or treble the 
number estimated thirty years ago. Special police and conser- 
vancy arrangements are maie for the occasion. Similar fairs, but 
on a much smaller scale, take place on the same date at Chaopur 
in Rajpura and Sukhela in Asadpur, but though they possess 
some slight commercial importance, their character is mainly 
religious. 

Till within recent years the district was very backward in 
respect of moans of communications, and few others were less 
accessible from the outer world. In early days, when Budaun 
first rose to prominence under the rule of the Pathan Sultans of 
Dehli, regular roads in the modern sense of the term were 
unknown, but the city lay on a well-recognised highway from 
Dohli to Oudh and the east. This appears to have crossed the 
Ganges by the ferry of Eajghat near Gunnaur, and thence to have 
led past Sahaswan to Budaun, turning north-eastwards from 
the latter place towards Aonla and Pilibhit, There is nothing to 
show us that this road was maintained under the enlightened rule 
of Sher Shah and the Mughals, and it appears that from that time 
onwards Budaun sank into comparative insignificance, as the 
regular road from Dehli ran through Sambhal and Bareilly 
towards Shahjahanpur and Lucknow, avoiding this district alto- 
gether. Consequently, when the district came under the British 
administration, and indeed for many years afterw'ards, the 
collector reported that roads were non-existent, and that tracks 
which went by that name wound about through jungles and 
marshes, to avoid intruding on cultivated or culturable land, and 
were impassable for six months of the year, while progress was 
difficult at any time. Under the early settlements the landowners 
were nominally bound to keep in repair the public roads passing 
through their estates, but the system proved very unsatisfactory, and 
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Buch labour as was forthcoming was merely wasted on the circuitous 
routes then in use. At the first regular settlement the zamivdars 
agreed to contribute a cess of one per cent, on the revenue instead 
of executing repairs themselves, and the administration of this fun^ 
was vested in a local committee constituted in 1841. Up to tho' 
mutiny there were no Government roads in the district, and all 
the existing highways had been made and repaired by the local 
committee. The latter had to deal with a large amount of 
traffic, comprising the bulk of the export produce from Bareilly, 
Pilibhit and the greater portion of Moradabad. This was 
brought through Budaun either for shipment on the Ganges or 
else carried to Hathras, Delili and other towns in the Doab. 
The work accomplished by the committee was considerable. The 
old road to Bareilly through Aonla was improved, and a new“ 
trunk road was constructed from Bareilly to Budaun and Kachhla- 
ghat. The important market of Chandausi in Moradabad 
near the modern border was connected by means of four roads 
with Anupshahr, Ramghat, Kachhla-ghat, and with Fatehgarh, 
by way of Budaun. These constituted the main lines of traffic 
at that time, while other internal roads were made in order to^ 
connect the principal towns and villages within the district. By 
1855 there were 470 miles of road, of which 21 had been metalled, 
the last being confined to a portion of the new trunk road to» 
Bareilly. After the mutiny the work was carried on steadily, 
new roads being constructed and those in existence being 
improved as far as possible ; but it 'was not till after the commence- 
ment of the last settlement that any other roads were metalled, 
the progress that has taken place in this direction dating from 
very recent times, A more important event in the history of 
communications was the construction of the branch line of the* 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Bareilly to Chandausi and 
Aligarh. This had a marked effect on the course of trade, and at 
once resulted in the growth of Chandausi and the decay of the 
more distant markets in this district, such as Bilsi. A further 
change will doubtless be effected by the new line from Bareilly to 
Budaun and Boron in Etah, by means of which the produce of 
Rohilkhand now has direct communication with Bombay and 
the sea coast. 
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The branch line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Hallwayf, 
Bareilly to Chandausi enters the district in the extreme north 
*of pargana Satasi, and after traversing the northern half of Bisauli 
and the north-east corner of Islamnagar, passes into Moradabad 
at a point some four miles from Chandausi, its length within 
this district being about 16 miles. Within this distance there 
tire no less than three stations, at Karengi in Satasi, and at 
Dabtura and Asafpur in pargana Bisauli, the latter being 
connected with the tahsil headquarters by a metalled road. The 
branch from Chandausi to Aligarh runs for a distance of some 13 
miles through the parganas of Rajpura and Asadpur, crossing 
the Ganges at Rajghat by a bridge. There are two stations, at 
Dhanari in the south-east of Rajpura, and at Babrala in Asadpur, 
a short distance from the town of Gunnaur, with which it is 
•connected by a metalled feeder road. This portion of the line 
was opened to traflSc in October 1872. The bridge at Rajghat 
was the first of its kind to be built over the Ganges, having 
been completed in 1874, a year earlier than that at Cawnpore. 

The structure is of iron girders, with a total length of 3,040 
feet, and consists of 33 spans of 80 feet each, the height from low 
water to the underside of the girders being 24*39 feet. The cost of 
construction, including the protective works, was Rs. 8,22,100. 

The construction of the new line from Bareilly to Budaun 
and Soron was proposed several years ago, but was not finally 
sanctioned till July 1903, while it was opened for traffic in 
the beginning of 1906. This is an extension of the metre- 
gauge system of the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. The 
line roughly follows the course of the provincial road from 
Bareilly to Muttra, entering the district a short distance west 
of the Aril bridge and crossing to the east of the road at Malga- 
wan some six miles from Budaun. Thence it passes along the 
south-eastern outskirts of the city, and at Sheikhupur bends 
west, running parallel to the road as far as Ujhani, where it 
crosses to the north and remains on that side till it reaches the 
bridge over the Ganges at Kaohhla, The stations on this line 
are at Ghatpuri near Binawar, Budaun, Sheikhupur, Ujhani, 
Sahaswan road and Kachhla. The total length of the line in 
this district is about 31 miles. 
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Tho roads of the district fall under two main divisions, 
distinguished as provincial and local. Under the former head 
comes the main road from Bareilly to Budaun and Muttra, with 
a length of 33 miles in this district, maintained by the Public 
Works department at an annual cost of Rs. 278 per mile. 
Originally constructed by the local committee, it was subsequently 
taken over as an imperial road, and then again transferred to 
provincial control. It enters the district at the north-east corner 
of pargana Budaun, crossing the Aril by a masonry bridge near 
the village of Puthi, and then runs south-west through Binawar 
to Budaun, beyond which it passes the Sot by a bridge and leads 
through Ujhani to Kajhhla on the Ganges. The latter river is , 
crossed by means of a bridge of boats, replaced by a ferry during 
tho rains. 

The local roads are divided into four classes and have an 
aggregate length of 541 miles. The first includes metalled roads 
bridged and drained throughout, with a total length of 87 miles. 
The most important are those from Budaun to Aonla and from 
Ujhani to Sahaswan, with the branch to Bilsi, and from Budaun 
to Qadir Chauk on tho Ganges. The others merely represent 
portions of roads which have as yet been metalled for a short 
distance only, with tho exception of that from Bisauli to Asafpur 
station on the railway from Gunnaur to Babrala, and those lying 
within the limits of the Budaun municipality. The upkeep of 
these roads is entrusted to the Public W orks department, but the 
charges are met from local funds. The cost of maintenance 
amounts to Rs. 233 per mile annually. In tho case of the 
unmetalled roads the Public Works department undertakes the 
construction and repair of bridges and culverts, but the remain- 
ing work is carried out through the local agency. These 
unmetalled roads comprise those of tho second^ third, and fourth 
classes. Second class roads are further subdivided according 
as they are wholly or partially bridged and drained. Under the 
first category come the unmetalled portions of the roads from 
Budaun to Moradabad and Shahjahanpur, and under the second 
that from Budaun to Fatehgarh and those from Bilsi to Bisauli 
and Kachhla. Roads of the third class are officially described 
as unmetalled, banked and surfaced, but not drained, and are 
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for the most part mere cross-country tracks, raised and repaired 
where necessary by a coating of earth. They are but little better 
than the fourth class roads, which in technical language are 
banked but not surfaced, partially bridged and drained. In the 
dry season/ they generally servo the purpose for which they were 
designed, but in the rains they are almost impassable, especially 
in the low-lying portions of the district. Except on the metalled 
roads there are but few bridges, the chief being those over the 
Aril on the road from Budaun to Shahjahanpur and over the Sot 
between Bisauli and Sahaswan. The total amount expended by 
the local authorities on construction and maintenance of roads 
in 1904 was nearly Rs. 41,000. A list of all the roads in the 
district will be found in the appendix to this volume, and their 
position can be seen by a reference to the map. 

On the provincial road there is a dak-bungalow at Budaun 
and an inspection-house at Kachhla, while encamping-grounds 
are maintained at the Aril bridge, Binawar, Malgawan, Budaun, 
TJjhani and Kachhla. There are no regular cncamping-grounds 
on the local roads, save at Sarai Piparia and Bela Dandi on the 
route to Shahjahanpur, but inspection-houses are to be found at 
each of the tahsil headquarters, at Uschat, and at Gawan in 
pargana Eajpura. 

The ferries within and on the borders of the district are of 
considerable importance, and a list of them will bo found in the 
appendix, showing the river crossed, the position of the ferry, 
and the management. The bridge of boats and the ferry over 
the Ganges at Kachhla is under provincial control, but the rest 
are managed by the district boards of Budaun, Moradabad and 
Farrukhabad. The last has charge of the single ferry at Suraj- 
pur, leading to Usehat, while the two most northerly of those 
giving access to the Bulandshahr district from the Gunnaur tahsil 
are worked by the Moradabad authorities. In addition to the 
Ganges ferries, there are three over the Ramganga, all belonging 
to Budaun, the most important being that of Bela Dandi on the 
Shahjahanpur road. Several public ferries are maintained on the 
smaller rivers, and carry a considerable amount of traffic during 
the rains. There are seven over the Sot, the principal being at 
Nijra near Bisauli; three over the Mahawa, including that of 
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Dandia between Sahaswan and Gunnaur ; and one over the Aril, 
near Baksena in pargana Salempur. 

As already mentioned, the Ganges and Ramganga were the 
principal highways of commerce in former days, but their import- 
ance has greatly declined, and the traffic is now but a shadow 
of its former self. Navigation on the Ganges has been checked, 
not only by the extension of railways, but also by the diminution 
of the stream on account of the growing demands of the canals, 
and the construction of the Narora weir, which practically put a 
stop to all communication between the markets of this district 
and the lower Doab and those of Anupshahr, Garmiikhtesar and 
other places higher up the stream. A few boats of no great bur- 
then still ply up and down this river, while the Ramganga also 
carries a small and declining trade, chiefly in fuel, grain, and 
thatching-grass. The latter river affects this district but little, 
for there are no places of any importance on its banks in this 
portion of its course. 



CHAPTER III. 


The People. 


The first census of the population of this district took 
place in 1847, the operations being conducted by the collector, 
Mr. C. W. Fagan. The returns show a total population of 693,627 
persons, giving an average density of 350 to the square mile, 
the rate ranging from 439 in pargana Kot and 420 in Bisauli to 
311 in Ujhani and only 299 in Sahaswan. It is remarkable that 
on this occasion the density as originally given in the census 
report "was calculated on the geographical square mile, a standard 
which was never again employed in this connection. The statis- 
tics collected at this census were of a somewhat meagre descrip- 
tion, the population being classified merely under the headings of 
Hindus and Musalmans, the latter including all other religions, and 
also as agricultural or otherwise. The district then contained 2,016 
villages, of which 112 contained more than a thousand inhabit- 
ants, while three others, Bilsi, Ujhani and Budaun, had a popu- 
lation of over 5,000 persons. 

The accuracy of this first attempt is open to question. The 
measure was acknowledged to be experimental, and the belief 
that it was but partially reliable in its results was confirmed in 
1853, when a second general census took place. It was then 
ascertained that the total population was 845,868 persons ; but 
though an increase in the total was generally expected, it is 
almost impossible that it could have amounted to over 190,000 
within six years. The density had risen to 430 to the square 
mile, but the mutual relations of the various parganas had altered 
to a considerable extent. Budaun came first with 628, followed 
by Bisauli with 512 and then by Kot with 507 ; in Sahaswan the 
average rate was 375, this pargana having surpassed Ujhani, 
which had a figure of 343. The number of villages on this occa- 
sion was returned as 1,895, including the five towns of Ujhaui, 
lalamuagar, Kakrala, Sahaswan and Gunnaur with over 5,000 
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inhabitants, and Budann with a population exceeding 10,000. 
The various statistics then collected were identical with those of 
the first census, and no attempt was made to obtain a greater 
detail, except by making a distinction of sex. 

The third census took place in 1 865, and it was then found that 
neither the mutiny nor any other disturbing cause had operated 
to check the growth of population. The district c ontained 889,836 
souls, the average density being 451 to the square mile. 
The relative position of the parganas had altered but little, 
Sahaswan occupying the lowest place with 338, while next came 
Rajpura with 360, the highest averages being found as before in 
Budaun and Bisauli. The increase had been general, save in 
Sahaswan and Rajpura, which had declined by 8*5 and *94 per 
cent, respectively. There were 1,856 villages and towns, of 
which 145 had between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants, wdiile those 
with a larger population were Budaun, Sahaswan, Ujhani, 
Kakrala, Gunnaur, Bilsi, Alapur and Shoikhupur. This enumer- 
ation was of a far more elaborate character than either of its 
predecessors, statistics of age, castes, and occupations being for 
the first time recorded. 

At the following census of 1872 the total population amounted 
to 934,670 persons, the increase having been very rapid, in 
spite of the scarcity caused by the failure of the rains in 1868. 
The density had risen to 466 persons to the square mile, being 
highest ill the parganas of Budaun, Bisauli and Kot, and lowest 
in Rajpura, Sahasw^an and Usehat. There were 2,364 villages 
and towns, this number apparently including all separate 
inhabited sites, and of these 2,232 contained less than a thousand 
persons, 126 between one and five thousand, while the remaining 
six were Budaun, Sahaswan, Islamnagar, Ujhani, Bilsi and 
Alapur. The returns of this census w^ere generally supposed 
to be more accurate than at any of the previous enumerations, 
and the compilation of the various statistical tables was carried 
to a much greater length. 

The fifth census was that of 1881, and then for the first time 
a marked decline was observed, this result being due partly to 
famine, but still more to the occurrence of several severe 
epidemics. The total population fell to 906,461, and the average 
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density to 452*8 to the square mile. The decrease, which was 
also noticeable in the adjoining districts of Shah jahaii pur, 
Bulandshahr, Aligarh and Etah, was greatest in the Gunnaur and 
Sahaswan tahsils, while in Bisauli, on the other hand, there had 
been a distinct increase, as was also the case in the adjoining 
tracts of Bareilly and Moradabad. The total number of separate 
villages and towns was l,8d4, those with less than a thousand 
inhabitants numbering 1,()G5, while 162 others contained a 
])opulation of less than five thousand, the remaining seven 
including those montionod above with the addition of Kakrala, 

Ten years later, in 1891, another census was taken, and 
on this oc ?asion it was found that the population had re^ overed 
to a considerable extent, the total being 925,982, though this 
was still less than that recorded in 1872. The average density 
had risen to 459*9 to the square mile, but the increase, which 
was greatest in the parganas of Salempur, Asadpur and Budaun, 
was unevenly distributed. No fewer than five parganas, Islam- 
nagar, Kot, Ujhani, Bisauli, Usehat, showed an actual decrease, 
and the same phenomenon was observed in the adjoining parts 
of Bareilly and Moradabad. The cause of decline was not 
satisfactorily determined, as Rohilkhand appears to have been 
fairly prosperous during the decade; but it would seem 
that the chief reason was the prevalence of fever in those parts, 
resulting from a general heavy rainfall, and the consequent 
abnormal death-rate, the average for the district being 37 per 
millo. Budaun then contained 1,856 towns and villages, of which 
162 had a population between one and five thousand, while nine 
others contained a greater number of inhabitants, including those 
referred to in 1881, with the addition of Gunnaur and the large 
village of Khera Jalalpur in pargana Usehat. 

The last enumeration was that of 1901, This was taken CemuB oi 
after a period of general prosperity, in spite of the heavy rain- 
fall in the early years of the decade and the subsequent scarcity 
of 1897. The latter affected this district but little, and recovery 
was very rapid. The result was seen in an increase of nearly 
100,000, the total population being 1,025,753— a far higher figure 
than any previously recorded. The density had increased by 
10*7 per cent., averaging 515*4 persons to the square mile, this 
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rate being considerably in excess of that recorded for the rural 
parts of Moradabad and Shahjahanpur, although a higher average 
was obtained in Bareilly. 

Migra- The increase in population must be ascribed to natural 

causes and was not in any way due to migration. Of the total 
number of inhabitants, 89*91 per cent, were natives of Budaun, 
while 9*2 per cent, were born in adjacent districts, and only 
•89 per cent, came from more distant parts. Thus 1009 per 
cent, had emigrated, but this figure gave a lower proportion 
than that obtained in 1891 . Further, the addition thus derived 
was more than counterbalanced by emigration, for of all the per- 
sons enumerated in India who gave Budaun as their birth-place, 
87*49 per cent, were found in this district and 12*61 per cent, 
elsewhere ; so that instead of any increase there was an actual 
net loss of 2*42 per cent. 

Towns At the last census the district contained 1,818 towns and 

villages, villages, and of these 1,600 had a population of less than a 
thousand persons, 208 others contained under five thousand 
inhabitants, while the remaining ten comprised Bisauli and those 
which came under this class in 1891. The urban, as opposed to the 
rural, population amounted to 10*4 per cent, of the whole, a lower 
proportion than that of other districts of the division. The villager 
of Budaun generally resemble those seen in other parts of 
Rohilkhand, and for the most part consist of a central site with 
several detached hamlets, thus presenting a marked contrast to 
the walled and semi-fortified villages of the Doab. Except in 
the old Musalman towns, brick houses are rare, and the domestic 
architecture is of an inferior type. An overwhelming majority 
of the population live in ordinary mud houses with thatched or 
tiled roofs, while those of the landowning classes, whether of brick 
or of mud, are frequently of two storeys, and consist of a range 
of rooms built around a square courtyard. The roof is usually of 
tiles, cement being only employed in the case of masonry structurea. 

8ex. In 1901 the male population numbered 563,120, and females 

472,633. There were thus 85*4 females to every 100 males, and 
this proportion has been very closely approached at each of the 
preceding enumerations. The number of females is relatively 
low^er than in any. other part of Rohilkhand, but distinctly 
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higher than in the districts of the Doab to the south, such as 
Etah, Etawah, Mainpuri and Parrukhabad. With these excep- 
tions, however, Badaun exhibits a greater deficiency in females 
than any other part of the provinces, excluding the Himalayan 
tracts of Dehra Dun and Naini Tal, in which special conditions 
prevail. As a general rule, the disproportion between the sexes 
in the United Provinces increases from east to west and, allowing 
for possible concealment, appears to be due to some undetermined 
natural law. It is remarkable, however, that those districts in 
which the deficiency is greatest have borne in the past the 
worst reputation for infanticide ; and though this crime has now 
been reduced to very small proportions, it is probably true 
that less attention is bestowed on female infants than on those 
of the opposite sex. It is worthy of note that the disproportion 
occurs as well in the case of Musalmaiis as of Hindus ; but, on 
the other hand, it is more noticeable among the latter and 
especially with the higher castes; the defect is in fact most 
prominent among Rajputs, the returns in their case showing 
no more than 78 females to every hundred males. 

Classified according to religions, the population at the last 
census comprised 847,977 Hindus, 168,020 Musalmans, 6,116 
Christians, 2,880 Aryas, 599 Sikhs, and 161 Jains. Hindus thus 
4imount to 82*67 per cent, of the whole, and Musalmans to 16*38 
per cent. The latter proportion is above the provincial average, 
but is considerably exceeded in the northern parts of Eohilkhand. 

As in so many other districts, it has been observed that the 
Musalmans have increased at a far greater relative rate than 
their Hindu brethren, the proportions in 1881 being 15*3 and 
84*64 per cent, respectively. The phenomenon has been ascribed 
to several causes, but probably the chief reacon lies in the fact 
that owing to a more liberal diet and higher average prosperity 
the Muhammadan population is more fertile and long-lived. 

This supposition is further supported by the age returns, the 
aumber of Musalmans over 60 being greater than that of the 
Hindus. 

The Christian community included 36 Europeans and Christ- 
Eurasians, of whom 26 belonged to the Anglican communion, ^*“^*y* 
and 6,080 natives. The latter, with the exception of only 108 
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persons, of whom 101 returned no specific denomination and 
should probably be treated with the majority, are members of the 
American Episcopal Methodist church, the only mission agency 
in Budaun. There is a small Anglican church at the district 
headquarters. It was built in 1872 at a cost of Rs. 9,940, of 
which Rs. 3,500 were contributed by Government and the rest 
raised by subscription ; it is known as St. Saviour's and was 
consecrated by Bishop Wilson in September, 1873. Services are 
held quarterly by the chaplain of Bareilly. The American 
mission was started in 1860, by the Rev. J. L. Humphrey, who 
was succeeded a year later by the Rev. S. Knowles, ^Ihe work is 
both Evangelistic and educational, and has made considerable 
progress in both directions. In addition to anglo- vernacular 
schools for boys and girls in Budaun, there is a school in each 
multalla of the city and at the various out-stations. The latter 
are at Bisauli, Bil8i,Ujhani,Dataganj and Kakralain this district, 
and at Aonla and Bhamaura in Bareilly. The average daily 
attendance at the schools in 1905 was 455 boys and 286 girls. 
The mission stafip employed in teaching and preaching at the 
various stations and in the villages numbers 148 persons, and the 
mission holds property in the district to the value of Rs. 62,900. 

As in other parts of Rohilkhand, the Arya Samaj has made 
considerable progress in this district since its institution. By 
1891 there were 1,215 Ary as in Budaun, and at the following 
census the total has risen to 2,880. The movement has attracted 
followers in all parts of the district, especially in the Budaun, 
Gunnaur and Dataganj tahsils. There are no fewer than 22 
recognised lodges in the district and a Sanskrit school is main- 
tained by the Samaj at Budaun. This town is the chief centre, 
containing in 1901 no fewer than 579 Aryas. A second school, 
known as the gurukul, was started at Surajkund in 1903 by 
Swami Darshanand ; it is maintained at an annual cost of about 
Rs. 6,000 by public subscription ; the pupils reside there, and are 
instructed in Sanskrit and the dogmas of the Samaj. The 
members are drawn from many different castes, the best represented 
being Banias, Kayasths, Rajputs, Brahmans and Ahirs, while 
Sonars also contribute over a hundred persons. No others are of 
any importance, except perhaps Kurmis and Kahars, but it ia 
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curious to note that Aryas are found even among the lowest classes 
of the population. 

The other minor religions call for very little notice. The Jaiiw, 
Jains are almost entirely confined to the Sahaswan tahsil, only 
three being enumerated at Ujhani, while all the rest were residents 
of the town of Bilsi, where several families have been settled 
since the place rose to commercial importance. Of the Sikhs, 

419 live in the Budaun tahsil, 112 in Dataganj, and 68 in 
Bisauli. 

As is generally the case, the great majority of the Hindus Hindus, 
of this district belong to no specified religious sect. Attempt was 
made at the last census to classify the Hindu population accord- 
ing to denomination, but it was found that: only a comparatively 
small number were able to indicate any particular form of belief. 

It is somewhat remarkable, however, that while only 3*5 per cent, 
were returned as Vaishiiavites and less than one per cent, as 
Saivites, no fewer than 373,346 persons, or more than 44 per cent, 
came under the heatling of monotheists — a far higher proportion 
than in any other district, amounting in fact to over one-sixth of 
the total number enumerated in the provinces. The phenomenon 
is probably due to some peculiarity in the method of enumeration, 
and does not indicate the existence of any special school of 
religious thought. 

The Hindu community in 1901 was made up of represent- Castes, 
atives of no fewer than 68 different castes, excluding subdivi- 
sions, while in the case of 497 persons no caste w^as specified. 

Very few of these are of much importance, for in 44 instances 
loss than 5,000 persons were enumerated, and the castes with over 
20,000 members apiece were but nine in number. Those calling 
for special mention include the chief proprietary and agricultural 
bodies, as well as some castes which occur in unusual numbers. 

Foremost in point of numbers come the Ahars, of whom Ahars, 
there were 143,905, or 10’97 per cent, of the Hindu population. 

They are far more numerous in Budaun than in any other district, 
and only occur elsewhere in strength in Bareilly and Morad- 
abad. They are found in all tahsils, but principally in Gunnaur 
and Sahaswan. Owing to the similarity of name, they are fre-> 
quently confounded with the Ahirs, of whom here wore but 2,816l 
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in this district — an unusually small proportion ; the latter explain 
the difference by stating that they themselves are directly 
descended from Krishna^ while the Ahars spring from the cow- 
herds in his service. The Ahars themselves maintain that they are 
of Eajput origin and are properly Jadons, their traditions showing 
that they came from Hansi and Hissar some seven centuries 
ago and settled in the bhur tracts of this district, which afforded 
excellent pasturage for their cattle. They are a sturdy and 
independent race, with a bad reputation for cattle-lifting, their 
predatory habits having rendered them notorious in former days, 
while during the mutiny they again gave full play to their old 
instincts. On the other hand, they are good and hardworking 
cultivators, and their presence is of great value in the less fertile 
parts which they frequent. The chief village of the caste 
is Bhiraoti in pargana Rajpura, where the leading family has a 
large estate. As proprietors the Ahars rank third after Rajputs 
and Sheikhs, at the last settlement holding 11*23 per cent, of the 
total area; this includes some 47 ,000 acres in Asadpur, nearly 
41,000 acres in Rajpura, more than 21,000 acres in Sahaswan, 
about 10,000 acres in Ujhani, and smaller amounts in the other 
pargaiias. 

Next come Chamars, of whom there were 134,006 persons, 
comprising 15*80 per cent, of the Hindus. They are fairly 
evenly distributed, and in the Budaun, Bisauli, and Dataganj 
tahsils outnumber ‘all other castes. The Chamars occupy a very 
low position in the social scale, and are generally employed as 
labourers, either agricultural or otherwise. As cultivators they 
work hard, but as a rule they take little pride in their fields and 
are ready to relinquish their holdings on a slight pretext. They 
are very seldom found in the capacity of proprietors, and at the 
last settlement owned but 845 acres in the whole district. 

The third place is taken by the Muraos with 85,950 represent- 
ativek at the last census, or 10*14 per cent, of the Hindu popula- 
tion. They are more numerous in Budaun than in any other 
district of the provinces, though elsewhere their place is taken by 
the Kaohhis, who are closely akin. The latter numbered 4,905 
persons in this district, the majority residing in the Gunnaur 
and Sahaswan tahsils, while the Muraos are most numerous in 
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Budauii; Dataganj and Bisanli. As elsewhere^ they take the 
highest rank as cultivators, mainly devoting their attention to 
the highly manured lands round the village site, on which they 
raise three crops a year steadily, and are specialists in poppy- 
growing and market-gardening of all sorts; but they have no 
objection to working ordinary crops in the outlying fields, where 
their presence can always be traced by the number of dhenJelia 
used for working their wells. Though represented, however, in 
nearly every village in the district, their minute industry con- 
fines them to an extraordinarily small area of cultivation. As 
proprietors they hold very little land, amounting at the last settle- 
ment to only 1,223 acres. 

The census returns showed 62,233 Rajputs, aggregating 7*34 Kajputs. 
per cent, of the Hindus. They occur in great strength in the 
Dataganj and Bisauli tahsils, but are less numerous in Gunnaur, 
from which they appear to have been ousted by the Ahars, who 
according to one tradition were formerly their serfs. They are 
the principal proprietors of the district, owning at the last settle- 
ment no less than 27*53 per cent, of the entire area, but their 
possessions have greatly decreased of late years, especially in 
Dataganj. A large number of the Rajputs are found as tenants, 
but they are as a rule iudiflFerant cultivators and bad rent- 
payers. 

The Rajputs of this district belong to a great variety of clans, Rajput 
with no marked territorial grouping and few traditions of ancient *^^'*^*’ 
settlements. The Chauhans come first with 6,499 representatives, 
mainly in Dataganj, Bisauli and Budaun, and like many of their 
brethren in the neighbouring districts trace their origin to the 
old rulers of Dehli. The Bais, numbering 6,164 souls, are more 
important. Nearly three-fourths reside in the Dataganj tahsil, 
but there are also large colonies in Sahaswan ; the latter contains 
a tract between the Mahawa and the Ganges still known as the 
Baiswara, and this clan is perhaps one of the first to have been 
established in the district. They claim for themselves a very high 
lineage, and are, it is alleged, admitted to be of pure Rajput origin 
even by the exclusive Bais of the Unao and Rai Bareli districts. 

The Gaurs, 6,251, are only more numerous in Cawnpore and 
Hardoi, and claim descent from two brothers who emigrated from 
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Jaipur into Rohilkhand at a somewhat indefinite period. They 
are found throughout the eastern half of the district and own 
a considerable number of villages in Bisauli, Kot and Budaun, 
their chief estates being those of Gidhaul and Gurgaon in the 
last pargana. The Katehrias, 4,489, also oocur in unusual 
numbers, although the figure is generally exceeded in other parts 
of Rohilkhand. They themselves claim to have come from 
Kathiawar, but the name seems almost certainly to be derived 
from Katehr, the tract in which they now reside, and which 
they rendered notorious by their turbulence in former days. 
They appear to be in some way connected wdth the Gaurs, but 
those of Moradabad state that they are of Surajbaiisi origin. 
Their headquarters are at Sikri in pargana Bisauli, and the 
majority of them are to be found in that tahsil, though they 
occur in all parts of the district. Next come the Gautams, of 
whom there are 3,714 representatives, almost all of whom belong to 
tahsil Bisauli. They are said to have come from Argal in Fateh- 
pur, the ancient seat of the clan, and to have e8tal)li8hed them- 
selves in pargana Islamnagar, where they still hold a large pro- 
perty. There wore 3,313 Tomars, again a remarkably high figure^ 
more than two-thirds being enumerated in the Budaun tahsil and 
especially in pargana Ujhani. Like all their namesakes in these 
parts, they maintain a traditional connection with Anang Pal 
and his descendants, who ruled at Dchli before the Chauhans. 
The story goes that they came to Budaun at the time of the 
Musalman invasion and established themselves in Ujhani and 
Kot. The Bargujars, 2,888, are connected with those of Buland- 
shahr, and are most numerous in the Dataganj and Gunnaur tahsils 
particularly in Rajpura, whore Gawan is their principal village.. 
The Bachhils, 2,720, only oocur in greater numbers in Shahjahan- 
pur and are mainly confined to the Dataganj tahsil and the 
adjoining parts of Budaun, though several families are established 
in Kot and Ujhani. Rathors, 2,307, are found throughout the 
east of the district, especially in Usehat, while they possess a fair 
amount of land in Kot. Other clans with over a thousand mem- 
bers are Chandels, mainly in Dataganj ; Panwars, in Gunnaur,, 
Budaun and elsewhere ; Solankhis, in Dataganj, Budaun and Bis- 
auli, their number being only exceeded in Etah; and Rajkumars^ 
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in Bisauli and Sahaswan. Mention may also be made of the Raik- 
wars, who are confined to Dataganj and hold the large village of 
Miaon in Usehat ; and also of the Jangharas in the same tahsil, 
who appear to be an offshoot of the Tomars, and are a large 
and turbulent tribe inhabiting many villages of Salcmpur, where 
they were settled under a famous leader named Dhappu Dham. 

Brahmans numbered GO, 93S souls or 7*19 per cent, of the ijrah- 
Hindu population. They are strongest in Bisauli, but elsewhere 
they are very unevenly distributed. A largo amount of land, 
equivalent to 5*6 per cent, of the total area, is held by Brahmans 
in proprietary right, while they also occupy a prominent position 
as cultivators, although they are in this respect little better than 
the Rajputs. They own property in every pargana, but their 
estates are in no case large, the most important perhaps being 
that of Jagat in Budaun. This is held by Saraswati Brahmans, 
but the majority in this district belong to the Sanadh subdivision, 
after whom, but at a long distance, come Gaurs and Kanaujias. 

Both the Saraswatis of Jagat and the Sanadhs of Usehat retain 
the title of Chaudhri which was bestowed on them by the emperor 
Ala-ud-din. 

The Kahars, of whom 46,943 were enumerated, or 5*54 per Kahars. 
cent, of the Hindus, are remarkably common in Budaun, the 
total being exceeded only in Bareilly, Gouda and the large dis- 
tricts of the Gorakhpur division. More than half of them reside 
in the Dataganj and Bisauli tahsils, but throughout the district they 
are engaged as cultivators, general labourers, and domestic 
servants. They have many subdivisions, but most of the Budaun 
Kahars are included in those known as Bathma and Turai, the 
former prevailing in Bareilly and the latter in Moradabad. In 
spite of their numbers, they are of small importance and possess 
no land in the district. 

Banias, wdth 33,288 representatives, or 3-93 per cent, of the Banlas. 
Hindu community, are very numerous in Budaun, occurring in 
jail parts of the district. The principal subdivisions are the 
Barasenis, who prevail in Bisauli and Sahaswan ; Agar- 
walas, who are found everywhere ; Rustogis, in Budaun and 
Gunnaur; Umars, in Gunnaur and Sahaswan; Mahesris, in 
Sahaswan; Kasaundhans and Baranwals, both of whom ar^ 
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practically confined to Gunnaur. As usual, the Banias prac- 
tically monopolize the trade of the district, and have largely 
increased their wealth and landed possessions, now possessing 
more than twelve per cent, of the entire area or almost double the 
proportion held 40 years ago. 

Gadariyas numbered 28,049 persons, and are found through- 
out the district, occurring in great strength in the Budaun and 
Dataganj tahsils. They are a pastoral and cultivating caste, 
maintaining large herds of sheep and goats, but their lauded 
possessions are very small, amounting at the last settlement to 
only 782 acres. They are divided pretty equally between the two 
main clans of Dhiiigars and Nikhars, the former being excep- 
tionally numerous in this district, as is also the case in Aligarh 
and Etah. 

The Kisans, of whom there were 26,990, are found in largo 
numbers in the adjacent districts of Eohilkhand, and also in 
Farrukhabad and Hardoi. Elsewhere their place is taken by the 
Lodhs, who are very similar. The latter also occur in this dis- 
trict, to the number of 8,643. They are a purely agricultural 
caste, and are cultivators of a very high order. The Lodhs are 
evenly distributed, but the Kisans are far more numerous in 
Budaun than in other tahsils. Neither have acquired any landed 
possessions. 

The other castes with over 10,000 members include Nais, 
Dhobis, Kumhars, Bhangis, Telis, Koris, Kurmis, Kayasths, and 
Pasis. None of these occur in unusual numbers, nor call for any 
special mention, except perhaps the Kayasths, who are very con- 
siderable landholders, owning over five per cent, of the district, 
especially in the Dataganj and Budaun tahsils. The great 
majority of them belong to the Saksena subdivision, as is the case 
throughout Eohilkhand, though they are more numerous in Budaun 
than in any other district except Bareilly. Kurmis are also 
landholders of some importance, though in several instances they 
have lost ground of late years, and are perhaps the best of all the 
cultivators. Few other castes require any attention. There were 
9,748 Khagis— a figure which is largely surpassed inMoradabad, 
but is approached in no other district. The majority reside in 
the Gunnaur tahsil, and the rest in Bisauli and Sahaswan. They 
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are an agricultural tribe, and according to their tradition were 
originally Chauhan Rajputs, who came from Ajmer during a 
famine about 300 years ago, and settled at the town of Sahaswan. 
The story goes on to say that they grew in importance and that 
one of them became governor of Sahaswan, but that after a time 
they incurred the displeasure of the emperor and a number of 
them were killed. The widows remarried, and thus it came about 
that their Khagi descendants failed to be recognised as true 
Rajputs. Other castes found in unusual strength are Nats, a 
gipsy tribe who wander from plajo to place ; Kadheras, who 
appear to be a subdivision of Mallahs ; Bahelias or hunters ; Saiqal- 
gars or armourers, of whom more are found in Budaun than 
elsewhere, though greater numbers were recorded in several dis- 
tricts as Musalmans; and Badhiks, of whom 119 were enumer- 
ated, or more than in any other district ; they were only found 
elsewhere in Muttra and Agra, though the returns are open to 
question. They are a criminal and vagrant tribe closely allied to 
the Baurias, Kanjars and others, and the probable reason for 
their apparent rarity is that they readily adopt a different name 
in order to avoid detection, this practice being very general with 
all proclaimed castes. 

The Musalmans of the district belong with a few exceptions 
to the Sunni sect, which included nearly 98-5 per cent, of the 
total Muhammadan population. Shias are comparatively scarce, 
and at the last census only 869 persons were so described, the 
number being very small as compared with those of the adjoin- 
ing districts of Moradabad and Bareilly. Among the Musalmans 
were found representatives of no fewer than 53 tribes and castes, 
while in the case of 66 persons no separate return was made. 
A large number of these castes have their Hindu counterparts, 
and many of them are of little importance, 31 having less than 
1,000 members apiece, while only eight occur in numbers exceed- 
ing 6,000. Few call for any special mention, and none are 
peculiar to this district, although one or two are found in unusual 
strength. 

In the first place come the Sheikhs, of whom there were 
42,720, or 26*43 per cent, of the total Musalman population. 
They reside in all parts of the district, but chiefly in the Budaun 
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tahsil, while in Sahaswati and Bisauli they yield the premier 
position to the Pathans. They belong mainly to the Siddiqi and 
Qurreshi subdivisions, with 15,611 and 11,562 members, respect- 
ively; the former prevailing in Budaun and Dataganj, and 
the latter in other parts of the district. Other Sheikhs occurring 
in some numbers are Ansaris, mainly confined to Gunnaur ; the 
Bani Israil, in Sahaswan and Budaun ; Faruqis, in Budaun and 
Gunnaur ; and the Usmanis, in Gunnaur and other parts. Several 
of the Sheikh colonies are of great antiquity. Some of the 
Sahaswan families are said to have settled there as early as the 
reign of Qutb-ud-din and to have received the title of Chaudhri 
from that monarch; while others emigrated from Moradabad at a 
later period. Those of Rheikhupur in pargana Ujhani appear 
to have come with Babar in 1526, and subsequently received 
large grants of land in this di8tri(d. The Sheikhs of Gunnaur 
are a large and ancient community and are divided into four 
classes, known as the Pirzadas and Chughanis, descended from 
a celebrated Faqir known as Tahir Majid-ud-din and his two 
disciples ; the Rheikhzadas, and the Qazizadas or Usmanis, neither 
of whom can give any particular account of their lineage. The 
Sheikhs hold more land in the district than any other class 
excepting the Kajputs, owning at the last settlement some 20 
per cent, of the entire area, their possessions comprising about 
60,000 acres in pargana Budaun, 48,000 acres in Ujhani, 45,000 
acres in Sahaswan, 21,000 acres in Asadpur, and 19,000 acres 
both in Salempur and in Usehat. 

Next come the Pathans, of whom there were 29,023 repre- 
sentatives or 17*27 per cent, of the Musalman inhabitants. As 
already mentioned, they are strongest in the Sahaswan and Bisauli 
tahsils, though they occur in all parts, but are comparatively few 
in Gunnaur. The Pathans belong to many subdivisions, the 
chief being Ghoris, with 6,848 persons, more than half of whom 
belong to Bisauli, while after them come Yusufzais, with 2,547, 
principally in Budaun. Others occurring in numbers exceeding 
500 aretheBangash, Muhammadzai,Dilazakand Khatak Pathans, 
the last numbering 752 persons — a figure which is only exceeded 
in Farrukhabad. They are mainly found in Dataganj, as also 
are the Bangash, nvhile the Dilazak tribe is almost confined to 
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Sahaswan. There were 299 Eohillas, the great majority of whom 
resided at Budaun. The principal Pathan family is that of 
Shahbazpur in Sahaswan, a village founded by their ancestor, 
Shahbaz Khan, and bestowed on him in revenue-free tenure by 
Akbar. The Pathans hold a considerable amount of land in 
different parts of the district, amounting to 5*58 per cent, of the 
entire area ; this includes nearly 20,000 acres in Sahaswan, about 
9,000 acres in Usehat, and over 7,000 acres in each of the parganas 
of Budaun, Kot, and Bisauli. 

The only other Musalman caste with over 10,000 members 
is that of the Julahas or weavers, of whom there were 20,111, or 
1P97 per cent, of the Muhammadan inhabitants. More than 
half are found in the Budaun tahsil, and the bulk of the 
remainder in Sahaswan and Dataganj. A large number still follow 
their ancestral occupation of cotton weaving, but the trade has 
declined owing to the competition of fajtory-made cloth, and 
many of the Julahas have betaken themselves to agriculture. 
Closely akin to them ai-e the Behnas or cotton-carders, of whom 
there wore 2,354 persons, a number small in comparison with 
those recorded in neighbouring districts; more than half belong 
to the Dataganj tahsil. 

The castes occurring in number exceeding 5,000 w’ere Faqirs, 
9,907 ; Lohars, 6,526; Telis, 5,993; Rajputs, 5,265; and Dhobis, 
5,200. The first are unusually numerous, but none require 
particular notice, exce])t perhaps the Rajputs. These are 
descended from Hindu converts of many clans, the chief being 
Bargujars, Bhattis, Chauhans and Panwars ; but they appear also 
to include the converted Ahars, of whom none w^ere enumerated 
at the census, although many are to be found in the Gunnaur 
tahsil. The Bhattis only occur in Budaun. Next come Gaddis, 
with 4,483 representatives, a higher figure than in any other district 
save Hardoi and Kheri. They are an agricultural caste and also 
pay much attention to cattle-breeding; the majority reside in 
pargana Ujhani, The remaining castes with over 2,000 persons 
enumerated were Nais, Qassabs, Saiyids, Bhatiaras, Bhishtis, 
Manihars, Nau-muslims, andDarzis,^ The Saiyids are the most 
important as they own 3*89 per cent, of the district, comprising 
■other 17,000 acres in pargana Sahaswan, nearly 11,000 acres in 
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Salempur, and 6,000 acres in Asadpur. They number in all 3,609 
persons, and are strongest in Budaun and Sahaswan, those of the 
former place claiming in some cases descent from the Sultan Ala- 
ud-din Alam, while the Saiyids of Sahaswan trace their origin to 
a Qazi appointed by Humayun. The chief subdivision is the 
Husaini, but Bukharis and Naqwis also are found in some numbers. 
The Bhatiaras or inn-keepers only occur in greater strength in 
Bareilly, and are practically confined to the eastern half of the 
district. The other castes of whom some mention may be made 
are the Mughals, of whom there were 1,351 representatives, chiefly 
Chaghtais ; Dharhis, 717 ; and Baris, 165. The two last are more 
numerous in Budaun than in any other part of the prov- 
inces, but otherwise they are not of much importance. Both 
occupy a very low social position, the former being musicians 
and dancers, and the latter being generally found in domestic 
service. 

The classification of the inhabitants according to occupations 
at the last census showed that 68 per cent, wore directly supported 
by agriculture, whether in the capacity of landlords or of tenants 
or field labourers. The proportion is higher than the provincial 
average, and this is only to be expected in a district which 
contains no manufacturing towns; and the figures closely 
approximate to those of Shahjahanpur, Bareilly, and other parts 
of Bundelkhand, The actual agricultural population is even 
larger, for this proportion does not take into account a great 
number of persons who, though primarily occupied otherwise, 
devote themselves to cultivation as a subsidiary means of 
support. The second place is taken by the industrial class, 
which accounts for 16*8 per cent., a somewhat high figure for a 
district of this nature. This division includes 5*95 per cent, 
engaged in the textile industries, chiefly the manufacture of 
rough country cloth, and 6*51 per cent, supplying the require- 
ments of the population in the shape of food and drink. These 
two industries stand a long distance ahead of any others, those 
occupying the next places being pottery and work in wood, cane, 
and similar materials. The commercial population makes up 1*87 
per cent., but this includes transport and storage, those actually 
engaged in trading being no more than *7 per cent, of the whole. 
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which is exactly the provincial average. The professional class 
includes 1*02 per cent., and is of very varied composition, com- 
prising religious mendijants and mummers as>yell as members of 
the learning and scientific professions. The remainder of the 
population is made up of those engaged in personal and domestic 
service, 5*15 per cent. ; unskilled labourers, other than agricultural, 
6*07 per cent. ; those employed in Government and municipal 
service, *91 per cent. ; and those independent of any regular 
occupation, 1 09 per cent., the great majority of these being 
beggars. 

The language of the people is Western Hindi, which 
according to the census returns was spoken by all save 371 
persons. The latter gave as their mother-tongues English, 
Bengali, and the Marwari dialect of Kajasthaiii, while other 
forms of speech were very sparsely represented. The Western 
Hindi of Budauti usually takes the form known as Urdu or 
Hindustani in the case of dwellers in towns and the educated 
Musalman population generally, the proportion given under this 
head amounting to 9*5 ])er cent, of the whole population. The 
rest speak the dialect known as Braj, which is common to Bareilly 
and the districts to the south and west beyond the Ganges. It 
here blends with Hindustani, as in Biilandshahr and Moradabad, 
and also with thoKanaujia form spoken in 8hahjahanpur to the 
east. The latter is a practically a sub-dialect of Braj, and in 
fact there is very little difference between the tw^o, while the 
distinction between Braj and Hindustani is merely of interest to 
the philologist. The literature of the district belongs solely to the 
past. In former days Budaun attained eelehrity as the birth-place 
of the famous Abdul (Jadir, who died in 1015, after spending 
much of his life at the court of Akbar. Ho was a stern Musalman 
of the orthodox school and freely expressed his disapproval of 
the religious tendencies of the emperor and the encouragement 
given to his rival Abul Fazl. His chief work w^as the Mibiakhah* 
uUtawarikh^ better known perhaps as the Tarilch-i-Badayimi or 
Bubdauni, published some ton years after the accession of Jahan- 
gir. Other names connected with Budaun are those of more 
ancient writers, such as Zia Nakshabi, who flourished between 
1236 and 1316, and a poet, named Shahab Mahmarah, referred to 
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by Amir Khusru of Dehli. At the present time three weekly 
newspapers, known as the Indian Punch, the Alnawi, and the 
Zulkarnain are published at Budaun ; but they are of no import- 
ance and their sphere is very limited. 

The various forms of proprietary right found in Budaun 
present no ])eculiar features, being in all respects similar to the 
tenures of Bohilkhand and the province of Agra generally. 
Their origin, or rather their official recognition, dates from the 
introduction of British rule, as before that time there was no 
ownership, but the land was leased to the highest bidder by the 
government of the lime, or else was granted to favoured persons 
in the form of \shich usually terminated with the death 

of the grantee. This system was maintained throughout the 
dominions of the Nawab Wazirs of Oudh, but whereas in the 
]>]‘Ovince of Oudh proper it led to the formation of taluqas, apart 
from the hereditary possessions of the local chieftains whose 
proscri]>ti\ e right was more or less formally admitted, no such 
result oc.curred in Budaun, owing chiefly to the absence of local 
magnates. One or tw'o jagirs were in existence at the time of 
the cession in 1821, but tlicse lapsed to Government shortly after- 
wards. C-onsc(juentIy the early settlements were made with the 
people found in possession, that is to say, the village communi- 
ties, and the only large estates were those of overgrow^n bodies 
Avho cultivated laud beyond the borders of their parent village. 
Su{;h extensive projierties as are now to be found are therefore 
of ro 'Ciit oiigin and have been acquired in the natural course of 
events. At the present time the district contains 2,084 villages 
or separate inau'^as^ and these are now divided into 5,402 mahals 
or revenue-paying units. A noticeable, but in no way peculiar, 
feature is the growdb in the number of these mahals, denoting 
constant suljdivision as the members of a family or community 
increase. Thus at the settlement of 1835 there were only 2,016 
mahals, each representing a whole village as demarcated at the 
survey, and this had increased to 2,140 at the following settlement, 
while the survey of 1894 showed no fewer than 4,408, the number 
having more than doubled during less than thirty years. The 
rate of increase has since been fully maintained, and there seeme 
no limit to which partition may not be carried in the future. OJ 
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the whole number of mahals, excluding 164 which are revenue- 
free, 1,151 are held l)y individual proprietors in single zamindari 
tenure, and 2,533 by two or more members of a family in joint 
zamindari. Of the various communal tenures, the commonest 
is perfect pattidxiri^ which occurs in 1,016 mahals, and then 
comes the imperfect form of jnttidari, in 475 mahals, while the 
hliaiyachara system is found in 63 malials only. The last 
mainly occurs in the Datagaiij tahsil and pargana Budaun, being 
elsewhere extremely rare. Imperfect 'pattidari is found in all 
parts, though there are very few villages of this dcscrii)tion in 
Batagaiij ; and in every pargana joint zamindari is the most 
usual variety. 

It is far from easy to show the relative position of the differ- 
ent castes to the whole proprietary body, o\^ing to the fact that 
the mahaU vary not only in size but in value, and also that in 
many instances members of differeiit communities hold rights in 
the same mahah, A class! ficaii on of miUials according to caste 
ehows a total of no less than 8,597 different estates and is in many 
respects valueless, though to some extent it affords an idea of the 
distribution of land among tV‘ different classes of the proprietary 
community. In 1900 it was found that Bajpiits hold the whole or 
part of mahfdsj occupying tho for- most place in the parganas 
of Salerapur, Usoliat, Kot and Satasi. Of the various clans, Gaiirs 
hold 284, mainly in the Bisauli and »Sahaswan tahsils ; Jangharas, 
239, almost wholly in Datagan j, and especially pargana Saleinpur ; 
Bais, 229, their largest possessions being in Kot, Bisauli, Asad- 
pur and Sahaswan; Bargujars, 195, mostly in Rajimra and 
Salempur; Gautams, 194, three-fourths of these being inlslam- 
nagar; Tomars, 136, their largest estates being in Ujhani; 
Katohrias, 125, half of these being in pargana Bisauli; Eathors, 
114, in Kot, the Datagaiij tahsil, and elsewhere; Chauhaiis, 104, 
principally in Datagaiij and Budaun ; Solankhis, 83, the bulk of 
their lands lying in Datagaiij; and Bachhils, 82, their largest 
colony being in pargana Kot ; while the rest are owiie 1 by vari- 
ous clans, the chief being Eaikwars with 30 ma/iujs inDataganj. 
Next come Sheikhs with the w^hole ot part of 1,541 mahals, 
preponderating in the Budaun tahsil and pargana Sahaswan, and 
occupying the second place in Asadpur and Usehat. Banias^ 
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>\ho have largely increased their possessions of late years, hold 
land in 1,471 mahals, and come first in Bisauli and Islamnagar, 
occupying a prominent position in every part of the district. 
Brahmans have rights in 1,003 mahnls, the largest areas lying in 
the Budaun and Dataganj tahsils. Then come Ahars with 716, 
owning the greater part of Asadpur and large areas in Sahaswari, 
Rajpura and Uj' aiii; l^athaiis with 515, chiefly in Sahaswan and 
Budaun; KayasUis with 472; Saiyids with 266 ; Kliattris with 162, 
manily in Islamnagar and owned by a single proprietor ; Kurmis 
with 121, almost all of which are in the Bu !aun talisil ; Goshains 
with 91; Muraos with 35; Mughals with 27 ; and some 25 other 
castes have smaller numbers. 

These figures may be further illustrated from the statistic® 
of the last settlement, the returns being for the year 1894-95. 
Then Rajputs held 27*53 per cent, of the land. Sheikhs 20*08, 
Ban las 12 49, Ahars 11*23, Brahmans G'G3, Pathaiis 5*58,Kayasths 
5*1 7, Saiyids 3*89, and Khattris 3*05 per cent. It thus appears 
that the order is practically the same, whether the arrangement be by 
area or the number of mihils in the posses ion of each caste. 
The extent to wlilch the different classes Imvo gained or lost 
grouiitl is also noticeable in the same returns. Betw’een the 
sottlomLiit of 1867 and that of thirty years later, Rajputs had lost 
over 100,600 acres, while others who had diminished in prosperity 
wore Mughals, Kaya'rths, and Kurmis. On the other hand, 
Banias and Mahajaus had increased their holdings by over 
59,000 aerrs, while most other castes among those mentioned 
above bad ma le considerable additions, the result being in several 
cases due to the purchase of large estates by single proprietors. 
The Rajputs have suffered in almost all parts of the district, the 
only prominent exception being the Jangharas of Salenjpur; in 
nearly every instance they have to ascribe their losses to 
extravagance and mismanagement, and their fall is in no way due 
to the severity of the land revenue. 

As already mentioned, hardly a family in the district 
possesses more than local influence and importance. The only 
resident hereditary title-holder is the Rao of Bhanpur, the head 
of the old Bais stock w^hich for centuries has inhabited the Kot 
pargana. They are said to be connected with the great Bais 
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families of Baiswara in Oudh and take a high social position. 
The present head of the family is Rao Sheoraj Singh, but the 
property has been divided, and the largest laiiJowiior is Rao 
Narayan Singh of Bhanpur, \vho owns three whole mihals 
paying a revenue of Rs. 2,491, and has shares in five others 
assessed at Rs. 2,1G4. Other Bais are those of Khera Jalalpur in 
Usehat, a largo community of whom the chief is Thakur Bijai 
Singh, whose property comprises eight mahals with a revenue 
demand of Rs. 4,000. No other Rajput clan has any proprietors 
of note save the Jangharas of Salemjiur. Their chief houses are 
those of Bhataiili and Sa’ Jaipur, the former being represented by 
Thakur Dalthaman Singh, at one time a talisildar in these 
provinces and now an honorary magistrate, who owns 2J mahaU 
assessed at Rs. 3,054, and Thakur Rum Singh, who has 10 mahals 
paying a revenue of Rs. 3,035; and the latter by Thakur Bhaja 
Singh, whoso property included 30 walutU, with a fjovernment 
demand of Rs. 3,200. Mention iiiav also [>e made of tlie Bachhils 
of Easauli in Kot, who own 17 mah tU assesb.d at Rs. 2,312. 

The largest Hindu proprietor iu the district is Raja Kishan 
Kumar of Sahospur in Moradabad, the head of a Khattri family. 
He has added to the estates acquired by his pro l(jcossor 3 and 
now owns 80 mahaU in Islamnagar, 25 in Kot, 13 in Asa lpur 
and two in Budaiin, the property being known as Lashkurpur 
Oiya and paying a revenue of Rs. 42,458. Much of the Ian 1 has 
been bought from Rajputs, notably the Gautams of Islamnagar, 
who once held the greater part of the ])argana. The only large 
Brahman zamUidur is Muiishi Kashi Prasad of Bareilly, who 
owns eleven mnjials in Ujhaiii and three in Satasi, with a to'al 
revenue of Rs. 3,413. Another Bareilly resident is Rao Brij 
Mohan Lai, a Kayasth, who owns the Dataganj estate of nine 
mahals in Salompur and two in Usehat, paying Rs. 3,170. There 
is a second large property hold by a member of the same caste, 
Munshi Bihari Lai of Bisauli, who owns 19 mahals in that 
pargana, five in Satasi, and one in Islamnagar, the whole being 
assessed at Rs. 4,820. Several Ahars have considerable estates, 
the chief family being that of Bhiraoti in Rajpura. Their 
property has been divided, the three principal zamindars being 
Jairaj Singh, who pays a revenue of Rs, 12,513, having 27 
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mahals in Eajpura and two in Asadpur; Dammar Singh, who 
owns 22 mahals in Rajpura and three in Asadpur, assessed at 
Rs. 5,036 ; and Tara Singh, who has eight mahals in Rajpura 
and four in Asadpur, the revenue demand being Rs. 7,933. The 
Ahar Chaudhri of Mannunagar in Bisauli holds nine ma/iais in 
that pargana, assessed at Rs. 3,071. The Bania proprietors are 
numerous. The most valuable estate is that of Eajaula, consisting 
of five mahals in Usehat with a revenue of Rs. 7,950, and owned 
by the widow of an Agarwal of Lucknow; she resides at 
Brindaban in Muttra and has assigned the whole income to a 
temple in that place. Lala Banarsi Das and other Agarwals 
of Islamnagar own 44 mahals in pargana Islamnagar and five 
in Bisauli, with an aggregate revenue of Rs. 7,531, the property 
having been founded by Lala Basant Rai ; others of the same 
family, with Lala Bahai Rai at their head, own 31 mahals in 
Islamnagar, and two in Bisauli, the combined revenue being Rs. 
6,566, Another largo Agarwal estate is that of Lala Madan Lai 
of Bisauli, who holds 31 mahals in that pargana, 12 in 
Islamnagar, and 15 in Ratasi, ])aying Rs. 6)968. A second family 
residing at the same ]>la(;e, now represented by Lala (lopinath, 
has 37 mahals in Bisauli, 18 in Ratasi, and six in Islamnagar, 
the total demand being Rs. 6,084. A third Agarwal family of 
Bisauli is that of Lala Bhola Nath, who has 40 mahals in pargana 
Bisauli, 21 in Ratasi, and eight in Islamnagar, with a revenue 
of Rs. 6,768. Lala Pahladi Lai, a Rustogi of Budaun, holds 
23 mahals in pargana Budaun and eight in Ujhani, paying 
Rs, 5,630. Other Bania proprietors include Lala Kcdarnath of 
Budaun, who has 22 mahals, assessed at Rs. 3,757, in the Budaun 
and Dataganj tahsils; Kundan Lai of Gawan, who has 12 mahals 
with a revenue of Rs. 3,192 in Asadpur; Ram Lai, of Budaun, who 
owns 22 mahals in that tahsil and tw^o in pargana Kot, the 
Government demand being Rs. 4,457 ; and a Sahaswan family 
which owns the Mundari estate of 14 mahals in Sahaswan and 
ten in Kot, assessed at Rs. 3,300. In pargana Salempur a 
Mahajan family of Hasanpur owns 20 mahals, assessed at 
Rs. 4,280. 

One of the largest Muhammadan proprietors is Sahibzada 
Saadat Ali Khan of Bilsi, the son of Haidar Ali Khan of the 
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Eampur family, who acquired the extensive estate held by Messrs. 
Maxwell and Debnam, indigo planters of Bilsi. His lands 
lie in every pargana of the district except Eajpura, the largest 
portion being in Kot ; they comprise 59 mahals and pay a revenue 
of Ks. 18,106. Of the Saiyids the chief are those of Sahaswan, 
who own 15 mahals in that pargana and two in Kot, assessed 
at Es. 3,384. Eaja Jafar Ali Khan of Pindraw al in Bulandshahr, 
a member of the Lalkhani house of converted Eajput Bargujars, 
owns the Labrala estate of six mahals in Asadpur and seven 
in Eajpura, with a total assessment of Es. 7,794. The other 
proprietors arc Sheikhs. Foremost among them are the old house 
of Sheikhupur, represented during the mutiny by Sliarf-ud-din, 
whose loyal conduct was rewarded vith a largo grant of laud 
a,ud remissions of revenue. The estate has now been divided: 
Sheikh Abdul Ghaflfar owns 22 mahals of Ujhani and 30 in other 
parpnas, paying a revenue of Es. 13,807; Sheikh hlohi-ud-diu 
Haidar owns 44 'mahals assessed at Es. 12,484 ; Sheikh Amir 
Ahmad has 32 mahals in the Budaun and Dataganj tahsils, 
paying Es, 8,397; and Sheikh Mumtaz-ud-din 28 mahals with 
a net revenue of Es. 2,851. The old family of Gunnaur Chau- 
dhris still retain a considerable property, comprising 40 mahals, 
assessed at Es. 7,114, while other branches of the family bold a 
fair amount of land in addition. Sheikh Muhammad Benazir of 
Sahaswan owns 12 mahals with a revenue of Es. 3,342 ; but the 
family is in reduced circumstances. In the Bisauli tahsil the 
Sheikhs of Sagrampur hold 37 mahals, paying Es. 8,701. Several 
largo zamt'iidars reside in or near Budaun. Jn addition to 
those of Sheikhupur there is the well-known and wealthy Tonk- 
wala family, the head of which is Maulvi Wazir Ahmad, who 
possesses 02 mahals in the Budaun and Dataganj tahsils, with a 
revenue of Es. 14,974 ; the Chaudhrls of Khera, ho hold 00 mahals 
assessed at Es. 13,094, chiefly in Budaun and Kot, the estate 
being divided between the two branches of the family; and the 
Chaudhris of Talgaon, headed by Iltifat Husain, 32 mahals, 
mainly m tahsil Dataganj, paying a revenue of Es. 4,091. A 
fourth IS Maulvi Wahid Bakhsh, whose estates lie in Salempur, 
Usehat and Budaun, and comprise 25 mahals, assessed at 
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Cultivaf;- Turning from the proprietors to the tillers of the soil, we 
mg cai 68. cultivating community corresponds fairly closely, so 

far as more numbers are concerned, to the principal castes inhabit- 
ing the district. At tho present time the largest area is held by 
Ahars, who culti\’ato some 210,000 acres; they largely prepon- 
derate in the Sahas wan, En,jpura and Asadpur pargaiias and till 
more land than any other caste in Bisauli. They occur in strength 
everywhere, and much of their cultivation is poprictary. The 
same remark applies to the Rajputs, who come next with 182,000 
acres. As husbandmen they are much inferior to the Ahars, who 
are industrious and ]>erBevcriug, with a fine bi*oad stylo of their 
own. Rajputs are far more prominent in the Dataganj tahsil 
than elsewhere, and also hold more land than any other class in 
the parganas of Kot, Budaun, TJjhani, Islamnagar and Satasi. 
The third place is taken by Brahmans, with 98,000 acres; they, 
too, are very frequently proprietors as well, and arc in no way 
superior to the Rajputs. Their distribution is fairly oven, though 
their largest holdings are in the Bisauli and Dataganj tahsils. 
Chamars cultivate 80,500 acres, being most prominent in Budaun 
and Sahas^ran; as tenants they are somewhat scarce in proportion 
to their numbers, most of them being employed as labourers. 
Then come Muraos, perhaps the best of all, with 70,000 acres: 
they, too, arc most numerous in the Budaun and 8^ahaswan tahsils, 
and in all parts of the district they usually hold the richest lands, 
on which they grow poppy and other valuable crops. Pathans 
and Sheikhs cultivate 00,200 and 45,000 acres respectively, the 
former being most in evidence in pargana Sahaswan, and the 
latter in Budaun. Other castes having in their cultivation more 
than 10,000 acres include Gadariyas, 29,100 acres, found in 
varying numbers in all parganas ; Ivahars, 24,400 acres, mainly 
in Sahaswan, Ujhani and Budaun ; Kisans, who hold a high rank 
as agriculturists and till 20,200 acres, of which almost all is in 
the Budaun tahsil, and the bulk of the remainder in Satasi; 
Kayasths, who stand in much the same category as the other high 
caste cultivators, with 15,000 acres in all parts of the district; 
Banias, who possess similar qualifications, with 14,600 acres, their 
largest holdings being in the Bisauli and Sahaswan tahsils ; Kurmis, 
who take a prominent position in the foremost class, but mainly are 
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confined to the Budaun tahsil, where they hold nearly 14,000 
acres; Barhais, found everywhere and of no great capacity, with 
12,000 acres; and the clever and industrious Khagis, with 11,150 
acres, who occur only in the Gunnaur tahsil and the Sahas wan, 
Islamnagar and Bisauli parganas. A great number of other castes 
is to be found, but in no casein sufficient strength to have any 
material eflect on the general style of agriculture throughout the 
district. Those best represented and holding the largest areas 
are Lodhs, Bhangis, Nais, Dhobis, Jats, Telis, Goshains, Basis, 
Lohars, Faqirs and Kumhars; in each instance they cultivate 
more than 5,000 acres, but are in no w ay peculiar to the district 
and with one exception belong to the gi\at body of low-caste 
agriculturists, paying higli rents and growing the ordinary crops 
in the ordinary manner. The cxcei)tion is provided by the Jats, 
ho migrated to Budaun at some time of famine in their own 
country of Jaipur and have brought with them their traditional 
skill as husbandmen ; the largest colony is in Islamnagar, whore 
they hold some 4,200 acres, while they also occur in some strength 
in the neighbouring villages of Kot and F-atasi. 

At the last settlement the ])roportion of the whole assessed 
area in the cultivation of pro[)rietors amounted to IG’9 i)er cent., 
in the shape of both tsir and klrndkasht. The greater portion of 
this consisted of statutoiy sir, though in many cases land was so 
recorded which was in reality not str at all, but cultivated by so- 
called sub-tenants, who in this manner were debarred from attain- 
ing occupancy rights. The amount of ))roprietary cultivation 
does not vary greatly in different parts of the district, but is 
largest in the Gunnaur and Dataganj tahsils and least in Bisauli, 
Of the remaining area 56*5 per cent. A\as held by occupancy, and 
two per cent, by cx-propriotary tenants, 21*5 per cent, by tenants- 
at-will, B4 per cent, was rent-free or held at favoured rates, and 
1*7 per cent, was grain-rented. The position of the occupancy 
tenants depends on local circumstances. They arc strongest through-, 
out the Bisauli tahsil, where they held more than 68 per cent, of 
the area at the settlement, and next comes the Asadpur pargana 
with 65*4 per cent, and Kot with 63’2 per cent, of the cultivated 
land held by privileged tenants. Elsewhere the proportion is 
below the average; it was only 45*7 per cent, in Usehat, 46*7 per 
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cent, in Ujhani, and 51 per cent, in Salempur. These low figures 
can only be ascribed to the action of the zamindars, who for 
several years prior to the assessment deliberately endeavoured to 
break down occupancy rights among the old tenants and prevent 
their acquisition by the newcomers. Excluding the three parganas 
of Budaun, Ujhani and Salempur, there was but little difference 
between the proportion held by such tenants at the former settle- 
ment and that of the last assessment ; but in the suburl)aii area 
the Musalman landholders had adopted every device for breaking 
the statutory term of twelve years, and the tenants had been 
involved in extensive litigation Avith generally unfavourable 
results. In the more remote parts of the district, and especially 
in the Eajput estates, the reverse was found to be the case; the 
relation of the landowner to the tenant is far more friendly, and 
cases of oppression arc rare. Mr. Moston states that the 
east of the katehr the tendency is too much in the opposit e direc- 
tion; recusancy and turbulence are dominant; and an absentee 
landlord dare hardly show his face in his own village. To this 
is mainly due the extremely low range of rent-rates in Kot and 
Satasi, t^\o of the naturally richest parganas in the district.^ 
Since the settlement, and still more since the introduction of the 
present tenancy law, the amount of litigation in respect of 
occupancy rights has been very great. The result has in the 
main been favourable to the proprietors, for the occupancy area 
has been greatly reduced throughout the district. As is the case 
with the proprietary cultivation, a large proportion of the 
occupancy area is sub-let; it amounts to al)Out 20 per cent, of the 
whole, and fetches a rent which is nearly double that paid by the 
tenants themselves. The ex-proprietary area is largest in the 
Satasi, Kot, and Ujhani parganas, but in no case is very important; 
and is smallest in the Gunnaur tahsil. Such tenants, who are 
allowed to retain the land which they formerly held as sir in 
occupancy right, did not exist at the former settlement. They 
have, as a rule, been treated with great leniency, especially in 
Eajput villages, where they have often succeeded in retaining the 
old nominal rent-rate of their sir, and generally they find no 
difficulty in sub-letting at twice that amount. The land held at 
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favoured rates or rent-free is for the most part insignificant* 
They include the dawldars, a class that is princij)ally found in 
pargana Kot, who were originally claimants for occupancy rights 
and retained, as compensation for their exclusion, the privilege 
of keeping up their old cultivation at specially low rates, the rent 
being liable to revision along with the revenue and not otherwise. 
This right, which was confined to Rajputs, was found at the last 
settlement to have developed into full proprietary powers, as the 
rent paid was no more than the revenue ; and eonse({uently such 
persons were then recorded as owners, and their cultivation entered 
as sir. A few cases remain, in which no such application for 
legal recognition has been made, and in these iJie dawidars hold 
a position practically identical Mith that of occu])ancy tenants. 

There remain the tenaiits-at-will, who, for the reasons 
given above, are most numerous in the Budaun and Dataganj 
tahsils, and few^est in Bisauli. They also occupy a prominent 
position in Sahas wan, but heie their comparatively large numbers 
are due to the poverty and instal)ility of the hhnr tract, the 
inherent precariousness of which has militated against the 
acquirement of occupancy rights rather than any action on the part 
of the zamindars. The fluctuating nature of the hda cultivation, 
too, is probably another reason for this phenomenon, for 
at the time of the last settlement the doveloi)ment of this part 
of the pargana was of very recent date. The recent decrease 
of the occupancy area has been noted above, and this fact, added 
to new cultivation and other causes, has brought about an 
immense increase in the area hold by tenants-at-wdll. From 
the time of the settlement to 1905 the latter had risen 
from 187,328 to 351,992 acres, or by no less than 88 per cent. 
The rate of increase varies in different parganas, ranging from 
22 per cent, in Budaun to as much as 135 per cent, in Asadpur. 

The district has never been one in which grain rents have 
been prominent, and the small area which was formerly let on 
this system has exhibited a constant tendency to decrease. 
There has, it is true, been a slight expansion of the grain-rented 
area since the settlement, the figure rising from 14,790 acres 
to 18,620 acres in 1906 ; but it has only been commensurate 
with the general increase in the cultivated area, and there has- 
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been no reversion to an obsolete system but rather a reclamation 
of hitherto untillod land. Grain rents are now mainly confined 
to the hhur tract, when cultivators cannot be secured on other 
terms j but elsewhere they are fortuitous and temporary, and 
it is nowhere tho case that the good lands of a village are held 
in cash and the bad in kind. The only considerable areas of 
grain-rented land lie in tho Ilajpura, Asa Ipur, and Sahaswan 
parganas, and in tho western portion of Islamnagar. Usually 
the system adopted is that of taking a fixed share of tho estim- 
ated produce, generally one-half, in tho rahl^ and tho cash value 
of a certain share, which varies f]*om village fco village, of the 
appraised produce ip the kharif. This is an approximation to 
tho kankut of othe r distvicts, and there is no real hatuL The 
general princi])Io is to ijrovide the Jandloi d n ith a sii])p]y of the 
better grains that constitute tho rahi staples, and to prevent 
the cultivator from evading bis claim by an undue devotion to 
the kharlf crojis. This survival of ancient custom is now 
confined to a few families, such as the 8aiyids of Qadirabad 
in Asad pur, tho A liars of Ilhiraoti and tho d'hakuis of Singhaula 
inRajpura, and tho yheikhs of Sirasaul and Rasulpur in Sahaswan. 
It is frequently found, too, on the estate of Raja Kishan Kumar, 
who usually takes one inaund in ev’ery four, 2 ~dif>s an addition 
of 7| sers for expenses and adulteration — a far more lenient 
method than that of other landlords. Even in grain-rented 
villages there are some crops, know'ii as zahti, for which cash 
rents are invariably paid; such arc sugarcane, cotton, hemp, 
and vegetables, and for these the rate is determined by established 
custom. 

Ordinary cash rents depend on the quality of tho land and 
the capacity and social status of the cultivator. In a few 
exce2)tional tracts, such as tho hhur and the hela, fixed rates per 
bigha are prevalent and are consistently adopted; but as a 
general rule the rents of a holding are determined in the lump, 
and vary according to compromise, competition and other factors. 
In the bela, the newest alluvial soil fetches Rs. 2-6-0 per acre, 
irrespective of the status of the cultivator, w^hile in the older 
and more secure portion the general rate is Rs. 3-10-0. Simi- 
larly in the bhur the rates have always been the same, ranging 
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from Re. 0-12-0 to Es. 2-6-0 according to the weakness of the 
soil. In other parts of the district the rates vary with the 
prevalence of occupancy rights and the character of the landlords. 
Thus^ for instance, while in Gunnaur and the south of Sahaswan 
the natural diflSculties discount the advantages of the statutory 
tenant and render the difference between his rates and those 
of the tanant-at-will inconsiderable, in the richer parganas of 
Budaun and Dataganj the keen competition for land and the 
policy of the za'niindars have caused a wide gulf between the 
rents of the two classes of cultivators. The general rent-rate at 
the last settlement was lis. 3*55 per acre for the whole district, 
ranging from Rs. 3-3 paid by occupancy tenants to Es. 3‘91 in 
the case of tenants-at-will, and Rs. 5*20 for subtenants. The 
rate appears to have l)ocn at all times lower than those of the 
neighbouring clivstricts, owing to tho generally backward state 
of Budaun, and to the distress and disorganization that prevailed 
during tho early years of Jlritish rule. Tho improvement in 
tho condition of the tract is shown l)y the marked rise in rents 
that has taken place. At the settlement of 1S3G the assumed 
general rent-rate was but Rs. 2T7, and this had risen to 
Rs, 2*44 by the time of tho following assessment, tho average 
increase being close on 25 per cent. During the currency 
of tho last settlement a further rise of nearly 38 per cent, 
took place in the cash rental, and this would doubtless have 
been higher had not the revenue demand been admittedly 
light. Since tho introduction of tho present assessment the 
tendency to rise has been fully ma'iitaiiicd, as is evident 
from the numerous ai)plications for enhancement; but the 
rental standard of the district is still low. The rise in 
rents has more than kept pace with tho rise in prices, but it 
would seem that tho influence of tho latter has been but indirect. 
Mr. Meston attributes the low incidoiico to lenient assessments, 
to the existence of largo precarious tracts, to the strength of 
tradition and custom among a powerful body of tenants, and to 
the defective means of communication with tho outer world.* 
The last cause is now in process of removal, and it remains 
to be seen w^hat effect will be produced on the rental by the 
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extension of the railway system. This effect may be estimated to 
some extent in the light of an investigation made in 1906 as to 
the existing state of the rental. It was found at the settlement 
that in pargana Budaun, with its marked fertility, fairly abun- 
dant means of irrigation, and a plentiful population, the average 
rental for tenants-at-will was Rs. 5*27 per acre, the highest 
rate in the district ; while the lowest was R,s. 2*23 in Sahaswan, 
which has the poorest soil, no trade or busy towns, and the 
least density of any pargana. In the Bisauli tahsil, where 
the most favourable conditions of soil and irrigation occur, the 
rate was Rs. 4*72, and in Dataganj and Gunnaur Rs. 3*87 and 
Rs. 3*31 respectively. Since the settlement the rise has con- 
tinued, but not at the same rate as during the preceding thirty 
years. The present all-round rate, excluding ex-proprietary 
tenants, is Rs. 3*74 ptT acre as against Rs. 3*55 at the time of 
assessment. In the case of occupancy tenants the average in 
1906 was Rs. 3*43, giving an increase of six per cent. ; but 
though general, it has not been regular. Several causes have 
been at work, such as the extensive alteration in the occupancy 
area consequent on the number of ejectment proceedings that 
resulted from the new Tenancy Act; and the deferment of 
enhancement proceedings in many instances for ten years after 
the settlement so as to secure larger additions based on prevailing 
exemplar rates. It is remarkable that the rise is greater where 
the relations of landlord and tenant are amicable. In pargana 
Eajpura, where conditions have improved, the rise is 11 per cent.; 
in the Bisauli tahsil, where litigation has been less prevalent 
than elsewhere, it is ten per cent. ; in Budaun it is 8 per cent. ; 
but in Salempur only 4 per cent., owing to the number of Brah- 
man and Rajput proprietors who have shown undue leniency 
to their kith and kin. In the case of tenants-at-will the rental 
has risen on an average from Rs. 3*91 to Rs, ^12 per acre. This 
increase is not universal, and appears to be most marked where 
the most favourable conditions of soil and the like prevail. 
Thus in pargana Bisauli the rate has gone up from Rs. 4*66 
to Rs. 6*49, or as much as 41 per cent.; and in the other parts 
of the tahsil the increase varies from 21 to 26 per cent. The 
laon-occupancy area throughout this subdivision is very small, 
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and this probably accounts in some measure for the phenomenon : 
the average all-round rental being Ks. 5*12 in Satasi and Rs. 6*08 
in Islamnagar. Then comes Kot with a rise of 20 per cent., 
and then Budaun with some 17 per cent. Elsewhere, however, 
the rate is practically stationary, while Ujhani and Usehat show 
an actual decline. Generally speaking, there has been a rise 
everywhere, though not to the same extent. An exact comparison 
of the figures is difficnlt, owing to the great increase in the area 
h(‘ld by tenants- at- will, and also to the expansion of cultivation. 
Where the latter is abnormal, low rents for new cultivation keep 
down the average and render it deceptive; but in the more 
developed tracts, such as the Bisauli tahsil, Kot, Salempur and 
Budaun, the average incidence for t(‘nants-at-will is Rs. 5*66 per 
acre as com])ared with Rs. 4*71 at settlement, showing a rise of 
about 20 per cent., while tlio 0 3 cupancy rate has risen to Rs. 3*67 
as against Rs. Ib:], or some 10 per cent. 

The condition of the peoido is one of average comfort, as 
compared A\ilh that of the po])ulation of the United Provinces 
generally. The landlords are for the most part in easy 
circumstances, the most notable exceptions being tlio old and over- 
grown communities of Rajputs, who have suffered through their 
extravagance au<l mismanagement. Save in a few instances, their 
(‘States are small, but as yet not too minutely divided to provide 
a moderate competence. The bulk of the proprietary body is 
composed of groups of yeoimm, not strong enough to rack-rent 
their tenants, nor big enough to deal with them on broad andt 
liberal lines ; so that on the whole the tenants hold their own at 
moderate rents, and their riglits are respected. The position of 
the cultivators is very diftenmt, however, on the estates of the 
absentee landlords, who live in or near the town of Budaun ; in 
their case the management is generally hard and unsympathetic, 
and the result is at once apparent in the more im])overished aspect 
of their villages. The tenant is infinitely better off when, as is so 
frequently the case, he belongs to the same clan or family as the 
owner of the land. Generally speaking, the standard of comfort 
is much the same as that found throughout Rohilkhand. The 
mass of the poor are reckless and improvident, living from hand 
to mouth, and consequently prone to indebtedness in bad seasons 
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and making but little use of their advantages in favourable years. 
As usual, the first to suffer are the casual labourers, but save in 
exceptional seasons, the demand for work is usually sufficient, 
and their scanty earnings are commonly supplemented by those 
of their women kind and children. There can be no doubt, however 
that their position has materially improved in late years, and 
at the present time the lower class cultivators and labourers are 
in a decidedly flourishing condition. There is a keen competition 
for land of superior quality, capable of producing poppy and other 
valuable crops : while at the same time the demand for labour is 
very strong, owing to the opening up of the district by means of 
the rail 'V ay, the establishment of steam factories at Chandausi 
and elsewhere, and also to the rapid development of the bhwr 
tracts, though this factor is of a somewhat unstable character^ 



CHAPTER IV. 


Administration and Revenue. 


The district forms part of the Rohilkhand division and is in 
the charge of a collector and magistrate, subject to the control of 
the commissioner of Bareilly. In addition, the sanctioned staff 
consists of a joint magistrate and four deputy magistrates and 
collectors, one of whom has second class powers; but this number 
is frequently exceeded. There is a bench of honorary magistrates 
for the trial of cases occurring within the limits of the Budaun 
municipality, and another of three honorary magistrates of the 
second class having jurisdiction in the police circles of Budaun, 
Ujhani and Qadir Chauk. There are also four such magistrates of 
the third class sitting singly for the police circles of Bilsi, 
Bisauli, Dataganj and Sadullabganj. The remaining executive 
staff includes the five tahsildars, the superintendent of police 
and his assistant, the sub-deputy opium agent and three assist- 
ants, posted to Sahaswaii, Dataganj and Bisauli, the civil 
surgeon, an assistant surgeon in charge of the Budaun dispensary, 
the district surveyor, the post-master and the head-master of the 
high school. 

The civil jurisdiction of the district has undergone numerous 
changes since the introduction of British rule. From 1801 to 
1805 the entire area was included in the Moradabad judgeship, 
but in the latter year six parganas were transferred to Bareilly, 
In 1837 the whole of Budaun was placed under the judgeship of 
Bareilly, and this arrangement continued till 1858, when the 
Budaun and Dataganj tahsils were included in the judgeship of 
Shahjahanpur. The remainder of the district was transferred to 
Shahjahanpur in the year 1879, as regards civil cases only; the 
sessions work and the criminal appellate jurisdiction are entrusted 
to the judge of Moradabad, assisted by an additional sessions 
judge, one of whom comes every second month to Budaun to hold 
jail deliveries. The other judicial officers include the subordinate 
judge of Shahjahanpur, whose appointment dates from 1869, his 
office prior to that date having been known as that of Sadr 
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Amin, established in 1831 ; and the various munsifs, of whom 
there are now four. The munsifs^ courts were at first instituted 
at Ujhani, Sahaswan and Budaun. The court at Ujhani was 
abolished in 1814, and its work made over to the Budaun munsif, 
but it was soon found necessary to appoint two additional officers 
for the disposal of the arrears that had accrued. The first of 
these additional munsifs was withdrawn in 1840 and the second 
in 1844, but in their places courts were opened at Islamnagar and 
Bilsi, the latter being subsequently removed to Ujhani, and then 
again to Budaun, under the name of Budaun west, as distinguished 
from the old Budaun court, now known as Budaun east. In 
1846 another munsif was stationed at Dataganj, but his charge 
was subsequently amalgamated with Budaun west, which now 
comprises the Dataganj tahsil and pargaiia Ujbani. The munsif 
of Budaun east has jurisdiction over the Budaun pargana; that of 
Sahaswan over the Sahaswan tahsil; and that of Bisauli over 
the rest of the district. 

The extension of the Village Courts Act of 1892 to this dis- 
trict dates from March, 1902, when it was decided to apply the 
measure experimentally to Budaun, Some delay occurred in 
M^orking out the details of the scheme, with the result that in 
December, 1903, the Act was put in force in the Dataganj tahsil 
alone, this subdivision being partitioned into 45 circles of approx- 
imately equal size. Nothing further was done till October 1904, 
when ten munsifs^ circles were formed in portions of the Budaun 
tahsil, comprising altogether 87 \illages. In June 1906 the 
operations of the Act were extended to seven circles, comprising 
88 villages, in tahsil Sahaswan. The measure will be applied to 
the rest of the district in the course of time, although much 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining the requisite number of 
persons properly qualified. It is too early as yet to pronounce 
any judgment on the success of the experiment, save that so far 
the results have been satisfactory. 

Although the tract now constituting the Budaun district passed 
into the hands of the British Government in 1801, it was not made 
a separate charge for several years. At first the whole was included 
in Moradabad, but in 1806 the parganas of Ujhani, Budaun, 
Usehat, Salempur,Kot and Sahaswan were transferred to Bareilly, 
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They so remained till October 1823, when a separate district 
of Sahaswan was formed from the six Bareilly parganas ; five of 
Moradabad, known as Eajpura, Asadpur, Islamnagar, Bisauli 
and Satasi; and four of Aligarh, comprising Bilram, Soron, 

Marahra and Faizpur Bad aria, these lying to the south of the 
Ganges. The formation of the new district was completed in 
1824 and the first collector was Mr. H. Swetenham. The Aligarh 
parganas were shortly afterwards separated from the district, but 
were again annexed in 1837, though in 1845 they were once more 
transferred to the deputy collector in charge of Patiali, now the 
Etah district. Their revenue administration, however, remained 
in the hands of the colhctor of Budaun till 1850. Since that 
date the changes that have occurred have been chiefly in con- 
nection with the internal arrangement, the most important 
being the removal of the headquarters from Sahaswan to Budaun. 

At the time of the cession the area comprising the present 
district was divided into six tahsils, Budaun, Sahaswan, 
Islamnagar, Ujhani, Salempu^ and Bisauli, the last ineluding 
the Bisauli and Satasi parganas. This number was reduced to five 
in 1805 by the amalgamation of Islamnagar with Sahaswan, but 
in 1821 three new subdivisions of Usehat, Rajpura, and Asadpur 
were created. In 1841 the two last tahsils were combined, the 
headquarters being located at Gunnaur, while in 1842 the tahsil 
of Salempur was removed to Datagaiij. In 1844 a number of 
small alterations took place. The tahsils of Ujhani and Usehat 
were abolished, the two parganas being incorporated in Budaun, 
while Kot, which had previously belonged to Ujhani, was annexed 
to Sahaswan, and at the same time pargana Islamnagar was 
transferred from the Sahaswan tahsil to Bisauli. In the follow- 
ing year Usehat was taken from Budaun and added to Dataganj, 
and the arrangements thus completed continue in force at the 
present time. 

The various parganas, which at one time or another formed Parganas. 
separate tahsils, with the exception of Kot and Satasi, have 
also been subjected to many changes. Pargana Budaun origin- 
ally consisted of three portions known as Haveli Budaun and the 
tappas or zHas, as they were called, of Alapur and Azimabad, 

In 1844 the whole of Azimabad and one other village, Kishni 
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Mahera^ were transferred to Salempur, 11 villages to Ujhani and 
12 to Usehat, while four were received from the Bareilly district 
and five from Ujhani. Salempur was further enlarged by the 
addition of zila Hazratpur from Usehat and seven villages from 
Bareilly, but at the same time three villages were transferred to 
the latter district and 12 from Hazratpur to Shahjahanpur. 
Usehat originally comprised the zilaa of Usehat, Mahanagar 
and Hazratpur, as well as the Eajaula taluqa and the jagi/r of 
Nawab Jangi Khan, resumed at his death in 1830; in 1844 the 
pargana lost Hazratpur, as already mentioned, and gained 12 
villages from Budaun. The changes that took place in Ujhani 
have been noticed above, excepting the transfer of seven villages 
to Kot, which also received six from Sahaswan. The remaining 
alterations were confined to the j)arganas of Islamnagar, Bisauli 
and Satasi. The first received 31 villages from Moradabad, 
giving nine in exchange; Bisauli lost four villages, two being 
annexed to Moradabad, and two to Satasi ; while the latter also 
obtained 12 villages from Bareilly, but at the same time six villages 
were transferred to that district. Asadpur and Kajpura alone 
remained unaltered. The only change that has occurred in later 
years took place in 1892, when 38 villages of pargana Kot, 
including Kot itself, wore given to Bisauli, while at the same 
time 23 villages of Islamnagar were assigned to Asadpur, 

Owing to the number and extent of these alterations, it is 
difficult to follow the fiscal history of Budaun in the early days 
of British rule, and it is impossible to give the revenue assessed 
at the first settlements for each pargana as now constituted. 
When the district was handed over by the Oudh government, it 
was placed under a Board of Administration, but at first nothing 
was attempted beyond the continuance of the old system of 
farming then in existence. The principle adopted was merely that 
of the native government, whereby certain tracts of land were 
leased to the highest bidders. This method had been in force for 
some years, with disastrous results, and it is no matter for 
surprise that the more rigid system of collection introduced by 
the new government failed to produce any improvement. A so- 
called settlement was effected in 1803 for a period of three years, 
but this appears to have been regulated solely by the terms 
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procurable, engagements being taken from the highest bidders, 
who were placed in possession of villages without any inquiry 
as to their rights or their ability to perform their part of the 
contract. Power to take such engagements was left entirely in the 
hands of the tahsildars, who received, instead of a salary, an 
allowance of ten per cent, on the collections. The assessment of 
the district amounted to Rs. 7,40,461, but this sum was never 
collected in any year, and in the last season of its currency the 
collector was compelled to reduce it. It is noteworthy that in 
this settlement, as in the case of all the early assessments, the 
demand for each pargana varied from year to year ; it would 
seem indeed that the settlement was merely nominal as well as 
summary, for the records show an almost invariable tendency 
towards an increase in the demand during the currency of each 
assessment, apparently indicating that the one object was to 
obtain the greatest amount possible.* 

The result of this settlement was that the district by 1805 
had fallen into a complete staije of disorganization, and when the 
pargana of Budaun, together with Kot and Ujhani, was trans- 
ferred to Bareilly, it was found that no accounts were forth- 
coming from the tahsildars, and that in fact no such officers were 
to be obtained, as they either declined the responsibility or were 
unable to provide the requisite security. In Kot and Ujhani 
most of the proprietors and farmers had absconded, and collec- 
tions had sunk to a very low ebb. In 1806 a second triennial 
settlement was made, and a few improvements wore intro- 
duced. Power to take engagements was no longer left to the 
discretion of the tahsildars, and all offers wore submitted for 
approval to the Board of Revenue. Directions were also given 
that engagements should be taken wherever possible from the 
actual proprietors, who should be treated with moderation. Except 
in a few instances, however, where large taluqaa yveYe held by 
Rajput communities, no proprietors were to be found, and it 
appears doubtful whether any proprietary title to land existed ; 
possession was attended with little possible profit, and great 
probable loss and inconvenience. Consequently the settlement 
was mainly made with farmers on the best terms procurable ; and 
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where no terms could be obtained, the estates were held direct by 
the collector himself. That the system of farming had been 
little modified is shown by the fact that the whole of Salempur 
was leased to a single person, and similar contracts were made 
for the tappaa of Alapur and Azimabad. The revenue as 
ultimately assessed amounted to Es. 7,09,913, being a net decrease 
on the old demand of Es. 30,548. 

On the expiry of this settlement a third was effected, on the 
same principles and for an equal period, from 1809 to 1811 
inclusive. Apparently owing to a slight improvement in the 
general prosperity, a large enhancement was imposed, the total 
demand being Es. 7,78,050.’*' As might have been expected, the 
settlement completely broke down, owing to the balances that 
a^'crued in all parts of the district. In the case of Kot and 
Ujhaui the cause was ascribed to the abuses and exactions com- 
mitted by the tahsildars, as is illustrated by the surprising 
statement that no less than Es. 17,000 had been levied from the 
proprietors of Kot as talabana during a single year ; but there 
can be no doubt that the real cause of the failure lay in a demand 
that was too high under existing conditions. The balances were 
subsequently remitted by Government, for any attempt to enforce 
their payment resulted in the disappearance of the malgiizars. 

In 1812 a fourth settlement was made for a period of five 
years, and on this occasion the district officers adopted a 
different principle. Finding that the system of farming had 
failed, they fell back, for the lack of better information, on the 
code of revenue rates drawn up for pargana Sahaswan in the 
days of Akbar and known as the Shara4-8ultani, These had by 
some chance been preserved, and after a lapse of 200 years were 
applied to deduce a revenue for the whole of the district. After 
ascertaining the cultivated area, a deduction of ten per cent, was 
made in order to meet modern requirements, and the demand 
fixed in this surprising manner amounted to Es. 9,13,196. In 
the parganas of Eajpura, Bisauli, Satasi and Salempur, which 
were in a very backward state of development, the assessment did 
but little harm, for the revenue-payers were enabled to bring large 
tracts of waste under cultivation and still leave a considerable 
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surplus for themselves. The remainder of the district, however, 
suffered severely ; for the parganas were already in full cultiva- 
tion, and consequently were assessed at far too high a rate. 
There was little possibility of extending cultivation, while the 
bhuT soils became exhausted, and the difficulty was enhanced by 
the fall in prices. The result was the accretion of large balances, 
many estates being sold for arrears of revenue, while frequently 
no purchasers were to bo found or else engagements were refused; 
BO that the collector soon found himself in direct charge of a very 
considerable area. 

In spite of this, the settlement was subsequently extended 
by successive proclamations for three more periods of five years 
remaining in force till the beginning of 1832. The only attempt 
made at revision occurred after the promulgation of Regulation 
VII of 1822. When the district of Budaun, which was then 
known as Sahaswan, was first formed in 1824, Mr. Swetenham 
applied for leave to settle the numerous estates under his manage- 
ment according to the provisions of the recent enactment. His 
proposal was sanctioned, but only on the condition that the 
settlement should be for five years and that the demand should be 
progressive, that of the third year to be equivalent to that of 
1822. This did not satisfy the collector, who had attempted in 
vain to manage at a profit the worst estates in the district. He 
replied that the order would still throw on his hands no less than 
60 estates in pargana Budaun alone, and in consequence he was 
informed that the original conditions need not to be considered 
imperative in every case, but that the reasons were to be fully 
reported where sufficient cause existed for reduction. After this 
a series of settlements were made between 1824 and 1833, but the 
progress was very slow, owing to the mass of statistics that had to 
be compiled under the terms of the regulation. Unfortunately in 
1827 Mr. Swetenham was transferred and his place taken by 
Mr. J. Wyatt, an officer whose apathy was only equalled by his 
fatuous reliance on his unscrupulous subordinates. The district, 
though suffering considerably from over-assessment, had never- 
theless been kept in good order, but from this time it fell 
gradually into a state of disorganization and by 1833 the whole 
tract was in a desperate condition. The number of directly managed 
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estate^ rapidly increased, while the only attempts at settle- 
ments were made in pargana Kot, where through the machi- 
nations of the collector's staff the demand in ten villages was 
trebled or quadrupled. Having effected this exploit^ the tahsildar 
threatened the landholders of other villages with similar treat- 
ment, and received largo bribes in consideration of inducing the 
collector to postpone further revisions. The enormous balances 
that accrued led ultimately to the suspension of Mr. Wyatt, who 
six months later committed suicide at Sahaswan, where his tomb 
may still be seen. He was succeeded by Mr. Sneade Brown, who 
at once set to work to repair the evil. His first act was to dismiss 
the whole staff — a step that was undoubtedly rendered necessary 
by the numerous and flagrant instances of corruption and neglect 
of duty that came to his notice. He found, for instance, that in 
throe years no less than Rs. 60,000 had come into the hands of a 
single officer, the tahsildar of Ujhani, who thereupon fled to 
Eampur and destroyed himself by poison. 

The next step was to commence settlement operations under 
Regulation IX of 1833, which in several respects modified the 
previous directions. It was laid down that all persons in actual 
possession w^ere to be admitted to engagements, judicial disputes 
being decided by arbitration, ^Yhilc claimants not in possession 
w^ere referred to the civil courts. Instead of recording the names 
of those proprietors only who entered into engagements with 
Government, the names of all were to be recorded, with the extent 
of their shares ; and the malguzar was to be elected by the various 
sharers. This course necessitated the compilation of accurate 
records, and these were already forthcoming to a certain extent, 
as a survey of the district had been commenced in 1822 and 
completed in 1834, the work having been entrusted to Captain 
Bedford, who effected the whole task with the exception of 
parganas Usehat and Salempur, in which the survey was con- 
ducted by Lieutenant Fraser. Some difficulty was caused by the 
fact that the greater part of the district had been surveyed before 
the enactment of Regulation IX, and also before the deterioration 
which had ensued during tte recent period of misgovernment. 
The returns were consequently incorrect in their details of the 
cultivated and culturable area, but they showed the total area of 
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each estate, and so far furnished a check to the field measure- 
ments made subsequent to the settlement. In other districts such 
measurements preceded the assessment, but in Budaun Mr. 
Brown had no such information to guide him, and consequently 
had to visit and examine minutely each estate, classifying it 
according to the nature of the soil. The first parganas to be 
assessed were Usebat and Sahaswan, the former having suffered 
more than any other part of the district; these were undertaken in 
1834 by Mr. Brown, while at the same time Asadpur was settled 
by his assistant, Mr. J. Louis. In the following year Mr. Brown 
completed Islamnagar, Bud aim, Ujhani and Salcmpur, but after 
the assessment of Kot in 1836 his place was takiui by Mr. R. H. 
Clarke, who effected the settlement of pargana Bisauli during the 
same year, and that of Rajpura and Satasi in 1837. The revenue 
proposed was Rs. 9,33,202, representing a considerable enhance- 
ment in most parts of the district, although reductions were made 
in Ujhani, Salempur, Sahaswan and Asadpur. Shortly after the 
completion of the settlement came the famine of 1837-38, occa- 
sioning great agricultural distress accompanied by arrears of 
revenue. Remissions were found necessary to the amount of 
Rs. 3,06,755, and further relief was afforded by making stationary 
the progressive demands originally assessed on some parganas. 
It became clear, however, that portions of the district wei*e 
suffering from an exaggerated revenue rate, and between 1838 
and 1841 Mr. Timins undertook a revision in Usehat, Salempur 
and Islamnagar, effecting considerable reductions in the demand, 
which was ultimately sanctioned at Rs. 8,97,934. This was 
afterwards increased to a considerable extent by the resumption 
of revenue-free tenures, so that eventually the demand reached 
Rs. 9,28,228.* The settlement was sanctioned for a period of 
twenty years, but the term was afterwards extended to thirty. 
Pull details of the methods adopted on this occasion by the 
different officers have been preserved in the various pargana 
reports incorporated in Mr. Courtis statistical account of the 
district. 

This settlement was far more successful in its working than 
any of its predecessors, and its chief defect appears to have been 
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a certain inequality of distribution. That it was not unduly high 
is clear from the fact that the greatest incidence w^as Re, 1-14-6 
per acre of cultivation in pargana Salempur, while the rate did 
not exceed Re. 1-8-0 in any other part of the district except the 
Gunnaur tahsil, the general average elsewhere being about 
Re. 1-4-0. During tlie currency of the settlement cultivation 
increased by 27 per cent., so that towards its expiry the demand 
was on the whole undoubtedly light. But at the same time the 
number of alienations was very large; for apart from private 
sales and mortgages, no less than 65 whole villages and 2,174 
portions of estates w^ere sold by order of court. Such sales were 
most common in Sahaswan, while Rajpura, Ujhani and Usehat 
also suffered to some extent, though frequently the result was 
due to the improvidence of the zamindars. 

The district again came under settlement in January, 1864, 
when the collector, Mr. C. P. Carmichael, was placed in charge, 
with Mr. H. R. Wilson as assistant. These two officers completed 
the entire assessment by February, 1870, the revenue of the whole 
district being finally confirmed in April, 1871. Mr. Wilson 
commenced with the Sahasw^an and Gunnaur tahsils in 1864, 
completing the measurements of the four parganas by the end of 
1865, when Mr. ('armichael returned from leave. The latter then 
assessed tlie Gunnaur tahsil, the demand being declared in July 
1867, and by the following year the three parganas of tahsil 
Bisauli were finished. In 1868-69 the assessments of Sahasw^an 
and Budaun were sanctioned, and that of Dataganj was declared 
in the following cold weather. The proceedings opened with a 
survey made by the patwaris under the superintendence of ami-ns 
and deputy collectors, the latter also deciding any disputes that 
arose in the matter of boundaries. The results were compared 
with those of the professional survey of the preceding settlement, 
and wherever a variation of more than five per cent, was found, 
the land was resurveyed in order to account for the discrepancy. 
At the same time the classification of soils was carried on, 
while village maps and other records were prepared. The par- 
ganas were then divided into circles according to geographical 
features and different degrees of fertility. The rate of rent 
actually paid for various classes of land in each circle was 
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carefully ascertained, and standard rent-rates were assumed as 
a basis of assessment. The plan generally adopted was that 
of selecting for each class of soil in the village the rate which 
was found to prevail most extensively for that class, and frorn^ 
such village rates the circle rates were evolved. The latter 
were then compared with those judicially decreed for the same 
class of soil in cases of enhancement, and the assumed rent- 
rate was generally a mean struck between the two. The result 
was a general rent-rate for the district of Rs. 2-11-6 per acre, 
showing a rise of nearly 25 percent, above that determined at the 
preceding settlement. The total assets thus deduced amounted to 
Rs. 20,96,764, and the new revenue was fixed at 60 per cent., 
except in the case of the Budaun tahsil, where the proportion 
taken was 55 per cent., whereas at the former settlement the 
(jlovernment share had been estimated at two-thirds of the rental. 
This gave a total demand of Rs. 11,32,525, but the sum includes 
an additional ten 'per cent, levied for cesses ; the actual revenue 
was but Rs. 10,29,418, representing little more than 49 per cent, 
of the assets.* The incidence per acre of cultivation ranged 
from Re. 1-11-4 in pargana Asadpur and an almost identical 
figure in Rajpura to Re. 1-1-3 in Sahaswan, the general average 
bting about Re, 1-6-0. 

The enhancement amounted on the whole to somewhat less 
than 11 per cent., and it appears that the settlement officer had 
been determined from the first to impose as light a revenue as 
possible. This intention was justified by the event, although at 
first the wisdom of his leniency was disputed by Government, 
especially in ths case of the Bisauli, Sahaswan and Salempur 
parganas. Mr. Carmichael differed from other settlement 
officers of the peiiod in refusing to take into consideration any 
prospective improvement, and as a general rule he showed especial 
clemency towards old Rajput communities and to the numerous 
families that had been well disposed in the mutiny. The result 
of his policy was that the district recovered to a marked extent, 
and in no case was any complaint made of the severity of the 
assessment, which was most unjustly termed a four-anna jama. 
The only trouble was caused in a few precarious bhv/r villages, 
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where the breakdown resulted from the inflexibility rather than 
from any original severity of the demand. Apart from this, the 
revenue was collected with great ease, and during the whole 
period only three mahala were farmed and one taken under 
direct management, while not a single instance occurred in which 
land was sold for arrears. 

The tenth and present settlement of the district commenced 
early in the year 1893, when Mr. J. S. Meston was appointed 
Settlement officer, and continued till the beginning of September, 
1898, when operations were closed in all tahsils. Mr. Meston 
carried out the entire work of assessment, together with Pandit 
Sri Lai, who was deputed as assistant settlement officer from 
January, 1894. Proceedings began wdth the revision of the maps 
and record s-of-rights, but no professional survey was undertaken, 
and the whole of the village maps were prepared through the 
agency of the patwaris and qanungos. At the same time the 
village papers were drawn up and the soil? demarcated. The 
heaviest work lay in eliciting the true rents, but it was found 
that though concealment w^as attempted in a number of cases, 
the records were on the whole remarkably correct ; in this matter 
the co-operation of the leading landholders had been enlisted 
from the first, and their assistance proved of the greatest value, 
as it appeared that as a whole they were most anxious to 
avoid the trouble that had recently occurred in the neighbouring 
district of Bulandshahr.* 

When the attestation of each pargana had been completed, 
the inspection followed, and this work lasted from 1893 to the 
beginning of 1896. The assistant settlement officer inspected 
Islamnagar, Bisauli, Salempur, most of Budaun, and the larger 
half of Kot, 619 square miles in all, while the rest was carried 
out by Mr. Meston. On completing the inspection, assessment 
circles were formed, and these closely followed the classification 
of the preceding settlement. Standard rates for each circle and 
each class of soil were then obtained, by tabulating the village 
rates in each mahal and adopting those which prevailed in the 
majority of villages. The deduction of these village rates was no 
easy matter, except in certain parts of the district, such as the bhur 


* Gazetteer of Bulandshahr, p. 123. 
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and beta tracts, where recognised rates have been in force 
for many years. In the more permanently cultivated parts 
many other factors had to be taken into account, especially 
the difference between rents paid by occupancy tenants and 
those of tenants-at-will. In the Gunnaur tahsil and the south 
of Sahaswan this difference was inconsiderable, and again in 
Bisauli and the remainder of Sahaswan occupancy tenants were 
found to preponderate to such an extent that their rates alone 
could be used for the purpose of discovering the standard. In 
the upland portions of Budaun and Dataganj, however, the 
keen competition for land and the opposition between landlords 
and tenants had produced a marked distinction between the two 
classes of cultivators ; and in this part of the district the method 
adopted was that of taking the rents paid by those tenants who 
had been allowed to acquire occupancy rights during the latter 
half of the last settlement period. These were found generally 
appropriate for assessment purposes, and their selection undoubt- 
edly saved a great deal of litigation, as in a large majority of 
cases they were accepted as the basis of an amicable agreement 
between the parties out of court in questions of enhancement. 
When the standard rates had been determined, they were used to 
check the recorded rental. The latter had also to be corrected 
in other ways, in order to eliminate the influence of favoured 
rates. These wore especially noticeable in the case of sir land, 
and also in those parts of the district where competition was 
keenest, Brahmans and Rajputs there obtaining a considerable 
advantage over other castes. 

The total assets as shown by the accepted rental amounted 
to Rs. 29,58,318, the difference between this figure and that 
ascertained by the use of the standard rates alone being Rs. 19,168, 
or *64 per cent. The total was subsequently modified by small 
additions on account of suppressed cultivation and also by the 
inclusion of sayar income. The latter was very lightly assessed 
at Rs. 17,388 in all, and was mainly derived from thatching 
grass, grazing dues, fishing rights, and dhalc and other jungles. 
These two items brought the accepted rental to a practical equality 
with that of the standard rates, but before assessing the revenue 
a deduction of Rs. 25,228 was made on account of sir land# 
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This left a sum of Es. 29,62,836, and of this 46*26 per cent, was 
taken as revenue, giving an enhancement of 29*82 per cent, 
on the revenue-paying land. The assessment of the latter was 
Rs. 13,20,670, which represents the actual sum payable to Govern- 
ment. In the majority of cases the new demand was made pro- 
gressive, the amount for the first five years being Rs. 11,99,664, 
and for the second five years Rs. 12,87,811. The low proportion 
taken as revenue was justified on account of the instability of 
rents in a large portion of the district, as it was estimated that 
the stable assets were considerably less than the accepted figure. 
The settlement was sanctioned for a period of 30 years from the 
1st of July, 1897. The cost of the operations worked out at the 
rate of Rs. 172*5 to the square mile— a somewhat high figure, 
although largely exceeded in several districts. 

In the case of a few villages it was not hold advisable to 
assess the revenue for the full term of the settlement. In the 
most^ precarious portions of the bhur tract the abnormally 
deteriorated condition of several villages rendered it impossible 
to fix a satisfactory demand for so long a period, and consequently 
37 villages, comprising 62 mahals in the parganas of Asadpur, 
Sahaswan, Ujhani and Usehat were settled for terms of three, 
five or seven years. The revenue amounted to Rs. 6,370, but in 
case of any improvement at the end of these terms, a maximum 
demand of Rs. 12,060 was determined. The five-year mahals 
came up for revision in 1902, and a fresh settlement was made 
to run on for the complete term except in twelve cases, where 
further short settlements were effected for three years. In 1906 
these were again revised and the engagements were taken for the 
full term in all cases except Chandaura and Chaundera in pargana 
Ujhani, which were settled for three years only. 

The revenue as given above does not include that of the 
various alluvial villages along the Ganges and Ramganga, which 
were assessed at the same time and are dealt with under the ordin- 
ary rules. Those coming under the influence of the Ramganga 
are confined to the Salempur pargana, and comprise 66 mahals^ 
many of which are uninhabited. Their revenue at settlement 
amounted to Es. 10,820, and this was revised in 1900-01 and the 
lour following years, on account of fluctuations in the area, the 
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amount in 1906 being Es. 11,206. Of the Gangetic alluvial 
mahaUj there are 32 in Asadpur and 14 in Eajpura, the demand 
for the Gunnaur tahsil at settlement being Rs. 7,098, which was 
raised to Rs. 9,994 in 1901-02 and will come up for revision 
quinquennially ; there are 33 in Sahaswan, assessed at Rs. 3,144 
at settlement, Rs. 5,259 in 1900-01, and Es. 6,862 in 1905-06 ; 64 
in Ujhani, settled at Rs. 2,5o6 and now paying Rs. 3,107 ; and 
48 in Usehatjfor which the revenue at the settlement was Rs. 1,856 
and Rs. 1,933 in 1903-04. In each case the date of the last 
revision has been given, and under normal conditions a fresh 
assessment will be made when necessary after the expiry of five 
years. The total demand for all the alluvial mahals in 1905-06 
was Rs. 33,102. 

The nominal demand of Es. 45,175 was that assessed for the Nominal 
purposes of calculating cesses on revenue-free mahals. But as a 
rule the numerous small plots of which the revenue has been 
released or assigned were not taken into account, the total amount . 
nominally assessed being Rs. 59,450. There were altogether 
36,453 acres of such land in the district, as compared with 38,915 
acres at the preceding settlement, the difference being due to the 
resumption of life tenures. By far the largest amount lies in the 
Budauii tahsil, for in pargana Budaun there are 25 whole villages 
and 18 mahals revouue-froe, as well as an immense number of small 
plots; and in Ujhaiii there are seven villages and seven mahals. 

The bulk of the remainder lies in pargana Sahaswan, where there 
are five wdiole mahals free of revenue and a great number of 
portions. Elsewhere surdi holdings are scarce. In the Gunnaur 
tahsil there is the small village of Ziarat Shah Nusrat in pargana 
Asadpur; in Bisauli the villages of Mannunagar and Alinagar ; 
and in Dataganj there arc Barara and Rupamai in pargana 
Usehat, and Kalakunda, Sukhaura and two mahals of Salempur ' 
in pargana Salempur. Most of these revenue-free grants are of 
considerable antiquity, having been made for charitable or reli- 
gious purposes, and were maintained in perpetuity by the British 
Government. The chief are those of Sheikh Badr-ud-din in par- 
gana Budaun and of Sultan-ul-Arfin in Ujhani, the shrine of the 
Ifttter standing on the right bank of the Sot near the bridge on 
the provincial road. Others represent grants of land made for 
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loyal services during the mutiny, while others again are of more 
ancient date, the most prominent being that of the Sheikhupur 
family. 

The settlement was recognised as being light from the first, 
as it was the intention of the settlement oflicer to impose a moder- 
ate assessment in consideration of the generally backward state 
of the district and the large precarious area. As on the previous 
occasion, no attempt was made to anticipate future development, 
and it was considered sufficient to look forward to an increase of 
revenue at the expiry of the term. It is only natural, therefore, 
that the demand should have been collected with ease from the 
first. There have been no balances other than nominal, and none 
of the more severe coercive processes have had to be employed. 
The result of the lenient treatment may be seen in the substantial 
improvement in the assets that has since taken place and in the 
decreasing number of transfers. As already mentioned in a 
previous chapter, cultivation has expanded, though it should be 
remembered that much of this is of a temporary nature, the largest 
extensions having occurred in the bhur tract. 

In addition to the ordinary land revenue, there are the usual 
cesses, comprising the ten per cent, local rate, which dates from 
1871, when the old school, road, dak and police rates were conso- 
lidated and received the sanction of law, and the three per cent. 
patwari rate of 1889. The famine cess of two per cent, intro- 
duced in 1878 was abolished in 1905, and the amount will further 
be reduced by the withdrawal of the patwari rate. This will leave 
a total of ten per cent, of the gross revenue demand, or roughly 
Rs. 1,36,500. The sum realized in 1905 under the various heads 
is shown in the appendix.* 

When Budaun first became a separate district, the area was 
divided into 13 police circles. The thanas transferred from 
Moradabad included those of Bisauli, Sahaswan, Boonai, Gun- 
naur, Eajpura, Dhanari and Danaura. Those received from 
Bareilly included Budaun, Alapur, Ujhani, Bilsi and Dataganj; 
while Khera Jalalpur was transferred from the Shahjahanpur 
district. This arrangement was maizitainod till 1844, when a 
complete reallocation took place and the number of police- 
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stations was reduced to nine. The system a'i opted had the advan- 
tage of simplicity, for the circles were fixed to correspond as far 
as possible with the revenue subdivisions. Thus the Bisauli 
tahsil was divided between the Bisauli and Islamnagar thanaSf and 
a single station at Gunnaur served the whole tahsil of that name 
The others were located at Budaun,UjhaTii, Sahaswan and UsehatJ, 
each circle comprising an entire pargana, while for Kot there was a 
station at Bilsi, and for Salerapur at Dataganj. The next change 
took place after the mutiny. The area of the circles was greatly 
reduced, necessitating an increased number of stations, while f urthei 
decentralization was effected by the establishment of numerous 
small outposts containing one head constable and three men. There 
wore 16 thanas, including seven of the first class, at the five tahsil 
headquarters and at Bilsi and Ujhani; three of the second class at 
Islamnagar, Eajpura and Usuhat ; and six of the third class at Bina- 
war, Hazratpur, Kakrala, Sadullahganj, Zarifnagar and Wazir- 
ganj. The outposts were 17 in number and were located at the 
principal villages. Under subsequent modifications Eajpura was 
reduced to the third class, while two other thanas wore instituted at 
Mirzapur Behta in pargana Islamnagar and at Qadir Chauk in 
Ujhani. At the same time the outposts were reduced to four, located 
at Kumargawan in the Binawar circle on the road to Aonla, at 
Kachhla in thana Ujhani on the main road to Muttra, at Agosi in 
thana Hazratpur on the road from Dataganj to Usehat, and at the 
bridge over the Aril on the Bareilly road, the last also belongingto 
Binawar. The arrangement was less open to objection than was 
the case in many other districts, as the old system of making the 
thanas coincide with the pargana boundaries was as far as possible 
preserved, and in no instance did a circle extend beyond the limits 
of the tahsil in which the station lay. The new scheme of redistri- 
bution consequently involves but slight changes. The thanas of 
Mirzapur Behta and Sadullahganj will bo abolished, the area of the 
former being partitioned between Bisauli and Islamnagar, while the 
latter will be merged in Dataganj. The reallocation of circles in 
this tahsil will necessitate the removal of the Kakrala station to 
^Jiilapur, while for similar reasons that at Wazirganj will probably 
be shifted to Saidpur. Other proposed alterations consist in 
the removal of the outposts from Agesi and the Aril bridge, Th® 
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effect of the new arrangement will be a reduction from 18 to 16 
police-stations, the circles having an average area of 126 square 
miles, and a population of 64,109. 

A table given in the appendix shows the distribution of the 
police force in 1906 under the existing scheme.* It comprises 
110 men of all ranks in the armed police, and 40 sub-inspectors, 
39 head constables, and 268 men of the regular civil police, 
including the reserv’e. The proposed redistribution involves a 
decrease of six head-constables and an increase of 16 men, of whom 
nine will bo employed at those stations where the work is most 
heavy. The total excludes the force employed for beat duties in 
the municipal towns of Budaun and Ujhani, where the place of the 
old municipal chaivkldars has already been taken by the regular 
police; they number six head-constables and 70 men. The old 
system has for the present been retained at Sahaswan and Bilsi, 
where the watch and ward duties are performed by 40 men of all 
grades, but those will be replaced when funds are available. In 
tho Act XX towns a force of chaukidars is maintained from local 
funds, and comprises 158 men of all grades. In addition, there 
are the village and road chaukidarSy numbering 1,997 and 48 
men respectively. Tho former were paid by the zamindars until 
the first regular settlement, when provision was made for their 
maintenance, this in almost every case taking the form of a grant 
of land. The system proved unsatisfactory, as tho allowance was 
too small, and even this was frequently appropriated by the ^amm- 
dar, while in any case the watchman considered himself rather 
the servant of the landlord than of the Government. About 1855 
a new scheme ivas introduced, whereby the chawkidars received a 
cash wage paid from provincial revenues. The road police patrol 
the provincial highway from Bareilly to Muttra, and also those 
from Budaun to Shahjahanpur, Fatehgarh and Moradabad, as well 
as the metalled road from Ujhani to Sahaswan. 

The population of Budaun has at all times borne an unenviable 
reputation for its turbulence and lawlessness. Before the advent 
of the Mughals the tract was a hotbed of rebellion, especially o:^ 
the part of the Katehria Eajputs, and even under the more 
stable rule of Akbar and his successors local outbreaks occurred 
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from time to time and were only repressed by the adoption of the 
4Strongest measures. Matters improved somewhat with the intro- 
duction of the British administration, but as late as 1852 Mr. 
Court wrote that the magisterial duties of this office are and 
always have been heavy. The people of Budaun, more particu- 
larly the Musalman residents of the cities, have always been 
notoiious for litigation and violence.^’ Ho quotes several 
instances in support of this statement. In 1833 a band of Badhiks 
settled in the Budaun and Salempur parganas, and gradually 
becoming more daring, they plundered the treasuries of Sakit and 
Patiali in broad daylight, and it was not without great diflBculty 
that they were surrounded and captured. During the famine of 
1837 more than 200 dacoitios were reported within the space of 
two months, although these were more of the nature of the grain 
riots than anything else. The most prevalent crime at that time 
WAS cattle stealing, which was extensively practised by the Ahars 
of Gunnaur and Sahaswan, wncre the extent of grazing-ground 
And jungle rendered their operations very difiBcult to detect. The 
history of Budaun during the mutiny shows that the people fully 
maintained their old reputation, and the restoration of peace and 
security was attended with slow progress. Since that date, no 
doubt, a great improvement has been offectod, but the statistics of 
crime still compare somewhat unfavourably with those of the pro- 
vinces generally, although they closely correspond with the 
returns for the adjoining district of Moradabad.^' It wdll be seen 
that the most common forms of crime are theft and house-breaking, 
while these are closely followed by offences occurring from 
Agrarian disputes, such as criminal trespass and offences against 
the public tranquillity. These not unfrequently have a fatal 
termination, and in every year the number of murders is con- 
siderable. Other forms of heinous crime which are unusually 
prevalent include grievous hurt, robbery, and daooity, and from 
time to time the last assumes a serious form owing to the presence 
of large organized gangs. Cases of cattle theft still occur every 
year, more especially in the Gunnaur and Sahaswan tahsils, where 
the Ahars have not wholly abandoned their old habits. Detection 
is still very difficult on account of the close relationship between 
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the zamindars and the mass of the population ; but of late yeara 
there has been some diminution in the volume of crime generally, 
owing possibly to the rigorous application of the preventive 
sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure. For the five years- 
ending in 1905 the average number of persons bound over in respect 
of bad livelihood and keeping the peace was no less than 278 
annually. For the same period the average number of persons 
tried for cognizable offences was 1,885, and of these 75*8 per cent* 
were convicted. 

One form of crime that appears to have been extirpated is 
infanticide, which in former days rendered the Ahar and Rajput 
inhabitants of the district notorious. Preventive measures were 
first undertaken in 1874, when 113 villages were proclaimed, of 
which 90 wore inhabited by Ahars, in the Gunnaur, Eajpura 
and Zarifnagar police circles, and the remainder by Rajputs of 
different clans in the Bisauli tahsil. These seem to have been 
immediately successful, for no convictions for infanticide are 
recorded, and the number of proclaimed villages was rapidly 
reduced. In 1901 there were but sevtui remaining on the list, of 
which five belonged to Ahars, and at the beginning of 190G only 
four villages were still proclaimed, the list including Pahalwara 
and Kanawa in Raj|)ura, Nagla Ajmeri in Asad pur, and Kaman 
in Salempur. These were exempted in 190G, though all but the last 
continue to be under surveillance. Ko cases of infanticide have 
been rejorted during recent years, and the practice is considered 
to have died out, though it appears that less care is habitually 
taken of girls than of boys. 

The only jail in the district is that at Budaun, adjoining the 
district courts and the police lines. Prior to 1840, all prisoners 
sentenced to a longer term than three months were sent either to 
Moradabad or Bareilly; but in that year a jail was built at 
Budaun with accommodation for 250. This building was not 
only insecure, but also of inadequate proportions, and it was 
found necessary to erect sheds outside tho jail walls for the 
reception of short-term convicts. During the mutiny this jail 
appears to have been destroyed, together with the rest of the civil 
buildings, and a new one was subsequently erected, extensions 
and improvements taking place from time to time. The existing 
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jail is of the second class and is managed, as usual, by the civil 
surgeon. It was built after the ordinary pattern, and contains a 
havalat for the reception of prisoners under trial, as well as the 
civil prison. The average number of prisoners in 1881 was 413, 
falling to 404 in 1891 and 303 in 1901, the percentage of these 
figures to the population being *45, *43, and *32 respectively. 
Prisoners sentenced to long terms are sent to the Bareilly central 
jail. The manufactures carried on within the prison are of the 
usual type and call for no special mention. 

In early days the same system was applied to the collection Excise, 
of excise duties as that adopted with regard to the land revenue. 

That is to say, the right to produce and sell native liquor, as 
well as tari, hemp drugs, and opium was farmed to the highest 
bidder, each ])argana being put up to auction separately. From 
1824, when the district was first formed, up to 1840 the average 
income from this source amounted to Es. 18,110 annually, 
although at that time the area included the Etah parganas beyond 
the Ganges. From 1830 the total fell steadily, apparently on 
account of the depressed condition of the district, the culminating 
point being the famine year of 1838, when the revenue was but Es. 

9,762. From 1840 to 1850 a marked improvement was observed, 
the average being Es. 25,870, while in the last year it reached Es. 

38,170. The farming system was maintained till 1862, ^\hon a 
general change of policy took place with regard to country liquor, 
the right of private distillation being abolished and Government 
distilleries established. The receipts at first declined, owing doubt- 
less to the illicit manufacture of liquor, but in a few years rose to 
a higher point than any attained hitherto. The famine of 1869, 
however, combined with another radical change in the collection 
of revenue, brought the income to a very low ebb, the total being 
only Es, 15,250 ; the recovery was slow, and the average for the 
ten years ending in 1872 was no more than Es. 27,840. During 
the next decade few changes of importance occurred, and the 
receipts continued almost stationary till the famine of 1877, which 
reduced the total to only Es. 8,642 ; there was a fairly rapid 
recovery, but the average for the ten years was but Es. 20,658. 

From 1882 to 1892 the district was in a very prosperous condi- 
tion, and the excise revenue went up by leaps and bounds. This 
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was partly due to the temporary introduction of the out-still sys- 
tem, which created an abnormal competition, and partly to the 
extensive exportation of liquor to Etah, which made the income in* 
Budaun appear far greater than was really the case. The average 
receipts from all sources were Es. 36,114, the highest amount for 
any single year being Rs. 49,836 in 1889-90. The figures for the 
subsequent period will be found in the appendix.* It will be* 
seen that the average net income from 1892 to 1902 was Rs. 
46,391, or higher than ever before; and this in spite of the fact 
that the closing of the Budaun distillery put an end to exportation, 
and also that from 1894 to 1898 the receipts were abnormally 
low on account of bad seasons. The prosperity that began about 
1900 at once showed itself by a rise in the excise revenue to over 
Rs. 74,000, while this figure was largely exceeded in the subse- 
quent years. 

The distillery system was introduced in 1863, when distil- 
leries were opened at each of the tahsil headquartere* A still- 
head duty of one rupee per gallon was imposed, half this amount 
being paid for liquor more than 25° below proof. License fees- 
for retail vend were limited to Rs. 8, but subsequently a- 
maximum of Rs. 15 was fixed, while in some instances the 
licenses were put up to auction. In 1870 the auctions were 
abandoned, a fixed rate of license at Rs. 5 being imposed, while 
the duty was raised to Re. 1-8-0 per gallon. This experiment 
proved a failure, and the old plan was soon reintroduced. The 
outlying distilleries, too, were closed gradually, that at Gunnaur 
having been abolished as early as 1867, and in 1878 the modified 
distillery system was applied to the district. This remained in 
force till* 1882, when the Gunnaur and Bisauli tahsrls were made* 
out-still areas, the rest being under the ordinary distillery system, 
with a single distillery at Budaun. In the following year 
Dataganj also was brought under the out-still system, the result 
being an immediate rise in the license fees. The experiment, 
however, ceased in 1884, when the entire tract was once again 
administered under the distillery system, and a second distillery 
was started at Sahaswan ; though this was closed in 1887. In 
1889 wholesale licenses were put up to auction, and spirited 
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bidding ensued, but though the income was largely increased, the 
establishment of a virtual monopoly was deemed objectionable 
and the practice was stopped in 1893. In the next year 
the Budaun distillery was abolished, and its place taken 
by a bonded warehouse, the liquor being obtained from 
Bareilly, Moradabad and Shahjahanpur. The spirit is almost 
universally that made from shir a, as the mahua tree is very rare ; 
this fact should tend to the absence of illicit distillation, but 
none the less the practice has at all times been very prevalent, as 
well as smuggling from Rampur and other adjacent tracts. The 
low-caste population of Budaun does not seem to be greatly 
addicted to drink, for even in 1904-05 the receipts from liquor 
amounted to no more than Rs. 4*37 for every hundred inhabit- 
ants — a rate which is far below the provincial average, and was 
in fact only surpassed, in point of sobriety, in Garhwal and in the 
neighbouring districts of Etah and Bulandshahr. The number of 
retail liquor shops varies from time to time : it was 8G in 1905, this 
being somewhat below the average for the past twenty-five years. 

The income from tariy the fermented juice of the tar palm 
tree, and from the similar article known as eendhij which is 
obtained from the more common khajur or dato palm, is very 
small. The right of vend is leased annually to a contractor, but 
the amount thus realised has seldom been more than Rs. 200, 
although of late years this figure has been easily surpassed.’*' 
From 1862 to 1902 the average was Rs. 151, ranging from Rs. 
319 in 1867 to only Rs. 7 in the famine year of 1877. The variety 
known as sendhi is more common than tari in this district, large 
numbers of khajur palms being found in the Sahaswan tahsil and 
elsewhere, w^hile the variety known as tar is extremely rare. 

The use of hemp drugs is more prevalent, especially among 
tJie higher classes of Hindus in this district, and the average 
receipts from this source are proportionately largo, amounting 
to Rs. 4*01 for every hundred of the ))opulation as compared 
with a provincial average of Rs, 3*9. The right of vend is leased 
to a contractor, and this system has at all times been in force. 
The income has rapidly increased of late years, but this result is 
due, not so much to an enhanced consumption, but rather to a 
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higher rate of duty and also to more open competition, as in 
former days there was a constant tendency towards the forma- 
tion of monopolies. Statistics showing the annual receipts, the 
consumption and the number of shops, for each year since 1890 
will be found in the appendix.* From 1862 to 1892 the amount 
realised remained fairly constant, although fluctuations naturally 
occurred from time to time with the variations in the nature of the 
season. The average for this period was Rs. 10,734, the highest 
being Rs. 21,129 in 1864— a quite exceptional sum, and the lowest 
Rs. 3,400 in 1877. From 1892 to 1897 the increase was very 
small, but from the latter year a rapid advance was made, the 
average from 1898 to 1905 being no less than Rs. 31,000, while in 
1901 over Rs. 41,000 were realised. The drugs imported into this 
district consists solely of the varieties known as charas which is 
brought from Central Asia, and bhang which comes mainly from 
Kumaun ; that known as ganja is never sold. The average 
consumption of charas from 1892 to 1902 was 91*3 maunds— a 
figure which is largely exceeded in Bareilly, though surpassed in 
few other districts. 

On the other hand, the excise receipts from opium are com- 
paratively small, in spite of the large Musalman population. This 
is partly due to the extensive cultivation of the poppy in this 
district, which renders the illicit possession of crude opium in 
small quantities almost impossible to detect. That such smuggling 
is very extensive appears certain from the insignificant number of 
licenses issued in the chief opium-producing tracts ; in 1883, for 
instance, not a single license was applied for in the Dataganj 
tahsil, where more poppy is grown than in any other part. The 
receipts on account of opium vary but little, althougli of late years 
there has been some rise, owing possibly to the aboliti on of the official 
vend. From 1862 to 1892 the average income from all sources, 
including license fees and the sale of Government opium, amounted 
to Rs. 4,800. This sum also included the receipts from licenses for 
the sale of the preparations known as madah and chandu^ 
which was prohibited in 1893. From 1892 to 1902 — a period in 
which several unfavourable seasons occurred — the average Ws 
Rs. 4,265, but for the next three years it amounted to nearly 
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Es. 6,200, and the consumption rose proportionately, being 12*5 
maunds as compared with 10*2 maunds in the preceding 
decade. 

The registrar of the district is the judge of Moradabad, this Rcgistra- 
arrangement having been in force since May 1897, prior to 
which date Budaun was included for this purpose in the Shah- 
jahanpur judgeship. There are five registration offices, located at 
each of the tahsil headquarters, in the charge of departmental sub- 
registrars. Since the introduction of Act VIII of 1871 the 
business done by the department has steadily increased, especially 
in the direction of optional registration. In 1877 the receipts 
amounted to Es. 8,5G5, while 20 years later the figure had risen 
to Es. 10,608. The average income for the eight years ending in 
1905 was Es. 12,022, the highest amount being Es. 14,742 in 
1903-04; the average annual charges for the same period were 
Es. 5,083, leaving a net balance of Es. 6,939. 

A table given in the appendix shows the annual receipts and Sfcampg, 
charges under the head of stamps, both judicial and otherwise, for 
each year since 1890-91.* Eecords have been preserved to 
show the statistics of stamp Income from 1825 to 1850, and 
these serve to illustrate the immense increase that has occurred in 
this form of revenue. In the first year of its existence as a 
separate district the stamp income of Budaun was Es. 7,111, but 
in 25 years the total had risen to Es. 40,000, the average for this 
period being Es. 20,475, while the charges, in the shape of 
establishment, commission and refunds, amounted to Es. 2,062. 

After the mutiny the receipts increased at a far greater rate, the 
average from 1872 to 1877 being Es. 1,14,000, while the charges 
were reduced to Es. 1,440. Similar figures for the quinquennial 
period ending in 1895 were Es. 1,49,000 and Es. 2,700 respect- 
ively. Since that time the increase has been very marked, 
possibly by reason of the amount of litigation that accompanied 
the settlement, while the new tenancy law has not been without 
its effect. The receipts from 1896 to 1900 averaged Es. 1,84,380, 
and the expenditure Es. 2,640; but from 1901 to 1905 all previous 
records were surpassed, the annual income being Es. 2,13,600 and 
the charges Es. 6,400. The increase has not been confined to 
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judicial stamps, though perhaps it is more marked in this direction ; 
the sale of court fee and copy stamps occupies the most important 
place, accounting on an average for 80 per cent, of the total income. 

Income tax was first collected under Act XXXII of 1860, by 
which all incomes over Rs. 200 were assessed. This was in force for 
five years only, and yielded an average sum of Rs. 52,500. In 1867 
a license tax on trades and professions was introduced, but only for 
one year, and then came the certificate tax of 18G8, followed by the 
income taxes of 1869 and 1870, the latter being at the rate of sixteen 
pies in the rupee on all profits exceeding Rs. 500. This was abolished 
in 1872, but in 1878 a new license tax was imposed; and this, 
under the modifications of 1880, continued to be collected till 
1886p when the present enactment came into force. The district 
contains few wealthy men, and consequently the sum realised 
is comparatively small. The average receipts for the ten years 
ending in 190^1, when the new regulation exempting incomes 
under Rs. 1,000 was introduced, was Rs. 37,856, but in the 
two succeeding years it dropped to a little over Rs. 25,000. Most 
of this is still paid by persons assessed at four pies, as will bo 
seen from the figures given in the appendix, where tables may be 
found showing the totals for the district as a whole and for each 
tahsil .♦ The largest amount is collected in the Budaun tahsil, 
while next come Dataganj, a large centre of the sugar industry, 
and Sahaswan, Avhich contains the commercial town of Bilsi. 
The smallest sum is derived from the comparatively remote tract 
of Gunnaur. The assessees are chiefly sugar-boilers, pleaders, and 
traders, but in very few cases do their incomes exceed Rs. 10,000. 

The history of the post-office in this district is very similar 
to that of other parts of the province of Agra. At first the 
arrangements were very imperfect, as the transmission of corre- 
spondence was entrusted solely to the police, but in 1838 a new 
scheme was instituted, by which a force of runners was kept up 
between Budaun and the outlying police-stations, the cost of 
maintenance being defrayed by the zamindars. In 1846 a fresh 
departure was made by allowing private letters to be carried 
along these mail lines, the postage amounting to two pice for each 
packet. There were four principal lines, from Budaun to Gunnaur 
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with posts at Ujhani and Sahaswan ; from Budaun to Islamnagar, 
through Bilsi; from Budaun to Bisauli, and from Budaun to 
Usehat. Altogether 20 runners were employed, but this district 
dak was altogether independent of the general post, which was 
maintained by Government along the roads from Bareilly to 
Budaun and Muttra, and from Budaun to Dataganj and Shah- 
jahanpur. The disadvantage of having two distinct systems was 
recognised at an early date, the chief objection being that, with 
the exception of the imperial post, there was no means of com- 
munication with the tracts lying beyond the district borders. 

The trade between Bilsi and Chandausi was estimated in 1850 to 
amount to two lakhs annually ; but in order to send a letter from 
one place to the other, it had to go round by Budaun, Bareilly 
and Moradabad, a distance of about 150 miles. In 1863 the 
system was further developed, and the personal obligation of the 
zamindars was replaced by a cess. Under Act XIV of 1866 
the operations of the imj)erial post-office were greatly extended, and 
a number of the local mail lines were taken over, the object in 
view being the gradual abolition of the district post, save in places 
where an establishment of an office was considered necessary for 
administrative purposes, but not warranted under the commercial 
principles of the post-office. By 1877 there were seven imperial 
and eleven district offices in Budaun, but all of the latter have 
since been taken over by the imperial authorities, while many 
others have been added. A list given in the appendix shows the 
arrangements as they existed in 1906. There are now 32 imperial 
offices, including the head office at Budaun and the sub-offices at 
Bilsi, Islamnagar, Wazirganj, and Ujhani, and each of the tahsil 
headquarters. Three branch offices, at Faizganj, at Bhiraoti and 
Zarifnagar, remained under the management of the local author- 
ities tiU 1906 ; and those, too, were transferred in that year. 

The mails are carried as far as possible by the railway, and there 
are now only seven lines on which the old system of runners is 
retained ; the construction of the railway from Bareilly to Soron 
having caused a great modification of the arrangements in the 
eastern half of the district. 

A line of telegraph connects Budaun with Bareilly, but with Tele, 
the exception of that at headquarters there is no Government 
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telegraph office in the district. Kailway offices have long existed 
at the stations of Karengi, Dabtura, Asafpur, Dhanari and 
Babrala; and others have recently been established at the stations 
on the inetregauge line, at Ghatpuri, Budaun, Sheikhupur, Ujhani, 
Sahaswan Road and Kachhla. 

At the present time the three towns of Budaun, Ujhani and 
Sahaswan are administered as municipalities under Act I of 
1900, while Bilsi is now a notified area under chapter XII of the 
same enactment. Budaun and Bilsi were first constituted muni- 
cipalities in July 1862, while Ujhani followed in December 1866, 
and Sahaswan in March 1872. Before these dates some form of 
local administration had existed, the earliest measure being the 
establishment of town police under Regulation XXII of 1816, 
the cost being defrayed by a tax on houses assessed by a local 
committee. The municipalities were at first instituted under 
Act XXVI of 1850, subsequently modified by Acts VI of 1868, 
XV of 1873, and XV of 1883, of which the last remained in 
force till the introduction of Act I of 1900, In 1904 Bilsi was 
reduced to the status of a notified area. Some account of the 
municipal administration of those places will be found in the 
various articles, while the details of income and expenditure for 
each year since 1891 are shown in tabular form in the appendix.* 

The operations of Act XX of 1856 were extended to a number 
of places in this district in November 1859, the list comprising 
the towns of Ujhani and Sahaswan, afterwards made municipalities, 
and also Islamnagar, Bisauli, Gunnaur, Kakrala, Usehat, Data- 
ganj, Waicirganj, Rajpura and Gawan. The number was 
subsequently increased by the addition of Mundia, Alapur, 
Haibatpur, Sirasaul and Behta Goshain in August 1872. It was 
soon found that several of these places were too small and poor 
to justify the retention of the measure, and consequently the 
operations of the Act were withdrawn in 1876 from Wazirganj, 
Rajpura, Gawan, Haibatpur and Sirasaul. In December 1898 
a further reduction was made by the removal of Usehat, while 
Behta Goshain followed a year later. Thus there are now seven 
towns administered under the Act, the income being derived from 
the usual house-tax and devoted to the maintenance of the town 
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police, the conservancy staff, and to small local improvements. 
Details of receipts and expenditure will be given in the several 
articles on these places. Section 34 of the Police Act, V of 1861, 
is in force in the municipalities and the notified area of Bilsi only ; 
the provisions of the Sanitation Act have been applied to 24 
villages of the district, mention of which will be made in the 
various tahsil articles. 

The district board is constituted under the United Pro- 
vinces Act of 1906, having first come into existence under Act 
XIV of 1883, with the introduction of which the old district com- 
mittee was replaced, the latter having been in existence since 1871, 
when the various local committees for the management of roads, 
education, and dispensaries were amalgamated. The board consists 
of 21 members, including the magistrate as chairman, the five sub- 
divisional officers, and three elected from each of the tahsils. 
Its functions are of the usual character, and comprise the manage- 
ment of local roads, ferries, schools, cattle-pounds, dispensaries 
and medical arrangements, a^ well as a number of minor heads. 
The annual income and expenditure of the board under the 
different departments are shown in tabular form in the appendix.* 

One of the most important of these duties is that connected 
with education, although the actual supervision is entrusted to 
the inspector of the first or Moradabad circle and his subordinate 
staff. For a considerable period after the introduction of British 
rule, there were no Government schools in the district, and the 
only existing educational institutions were small indigenous 
maktahs. In 1847 an educational census was taken, and it then 
appeared that there wore 228 schools in the district, of whivih 47 
were situated in the town of Budaun alone, and the number of 
pupils was 2,203. Those figures do not appear to be very reliable, 
as in 1852 the returns showed 129 Persian schools with 976 
pupils, 43 Hindi schools with an attendance of 452, and 15 
Sanskrit schools with 122 scholars. Of these 40 were at Budaun. 
The variation is probably attributable to the fact that most of 
these schools were extremely small, so that their existence was 
very precarious. The teachers were chiefly Musalmans, Kayasths 
and Brahmans. In the Persian schools their salaries ranged 
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from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per mensem, while in the others it was much 
less, the emoluments consisting principally of food and other 
gifts. In 1854 an anglo-vornacular school was started at Budaun, 
the cost of construction being defrayed by public subscription; 
it was afterwards taken over by Government, although for many 
years contributions continued to be levied for its support. It was 
not till after the mutiny that much progress was made with the 
establishment of Government schools. A few were opened in 1854, 
but were closed in 1857, and the work had to be recommenced a fresh 
in 1859, when the halqoihandi system was gradually introduced. 
By 1872 there were, in addition to the high school at Budaun, seven 
town schools, of which that at Sahaswan was of the anglo- vernacular 
type, 105 village schools, and 25 girls’ schools, the total number 
of pupils being somewhat over 2,900. Of the girls’ schools no 
less than twenty wore at Budaun, six being supported by the 
municipality and 14 by the American Mission ; the others were 
confined to the Rajpura and Usehat parganas. During the next 
few years the number of institutions was reduced to some extent, 
owing to financial considerations; in 1877 the high school at 
Budaun was converted into a middle school, the other secondary 
institutions being at Sahaswan, Bisauli and Gunnaur, although 
pargana schools were maintained at Islamnagar and Ujhani, 
Since that time, however, rapid progress has been made, as will 
be seen from the table given in the appendix, which shows the 
number of schools and scholars for each year since 1896.* Another 
list shows all the schools in existence in 1906. It will be noticed 
that, in addition to the high school at Budaun, which was restored 
to its original status in 1891, there are now nine secondary schools, 
teaching up to the vernacular final examination, and located at 
the five tahsil headquarters, and also at Ujhani, Alapur, Islam- 
nagar and Saidpur. The primary schools under the management 
of the district board are 119 in number, 58 of these being of the 
upper, and the remainder of the lower, primary type. There are 
also two upper and eight lower primary schools for girls under 
the control of the same authority. The schools supported by the 
municipalities include four at Budaun and five at Sahaswan for 
boys; and seven at Budaun, two at Sahaswan, one at Ujhani, 
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and one at Bilsi, for girls. In addition to the above, a consider- 
able number of indigenous schools receive grants-in-aid from 
the district board, and are regularly visited by the educational 
authorities. There are 44 such schools for boys, ] 3 being of the 
upper primary type, and 15 girls* schools. The remaining 
indigenous schools are not included in the list, though a consider- 
able number still exist in different parts of the district, parti- 
cularly in the larger towns. These are for the most part confined 
to the teaching of Arabic and Sanskrit; the number of pupils is 
usually very small, and the institutions are mainly of an ephemeral 
character. The number of girls* schools has rapidly increased of 
late years and is now remarkably high, as is also the case in the 
adjoining district of Bareilly, where, apart from the separate 
establishments for female education, girls are frequently to bo 
seen in the ordinary village schools. The distribution of schools 
varies greatly in different parts of the district. They are naturally 
most numerous in the towns, bat of the rural tracts the Dataganj 
tahsil, and especially pargaiia Salemjmr, is far in advance of the 
rest of the district, not only in the number and class of the 
schools, but also in the matter of attendance. The Budaun tahsil 
comes next, while the most backward portion of the district is the 
largo but poor pargaiia of Sahaswan, in which, excluding the 
municipality, there arc but nine schools of all classes, with an 
attendance of 189 ])U])ils. 

The progress of education is illustrated to some extent by Literacy, 
the statistics of literacy recorded at successive enumerations. At 
the census of 1872 it was ascertained that the number of persons 
able to read and write was 9,8G9, including but five females, 
but not taking into account Christians or any others besides 
Hindus and Musalmaiis. This gave an average of only 1*06 
literate persons to every hundred of the population, although it 
W’’as considerably higher, or nearly 1*5 per cent., in the case of 
Musalmans. For males alone of both religions the figure was 
1*96 per cent., a very low proportion. By 1881 a considerable 
improvement had been effected, as 2*6 in every hundred males 
were literate, and at the following census the average had risen 
to 2*9 per cent. Since that time matters appear to have remained 
almost stationary, and at the last census an actual decline was 
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observed, for of the whole population only 1’63 per cent, were 
able to read and write, including 2*75 per cent, in the case of malee 
and *22 per cent, of females. Budaun thus possesses the unenviable 
notoriety of being the most backward district throughout the 
United Provinces, Kheri and Hardoi alone showing figures which 
in any way approach those recorded here, with 1-79 and 1*8 per 
cent, respectively. Female education has indeed exhibited some 
improvement, but in the case of males the uneducated condition 
of the population is very remarkable. The Musalman community 
is far in advance of the Hindu, as over four per cent, of the 
males and *27 per cent, of the females were returned as literate 
in 1901, while the corresponding figures for Hindus were 244 
and *16. It will also be observed that over 20 per cent, of the 
literate population belonged to the Kayasth caste, a community 
which in all districts is traditionally prone to education. Exclud- 
ing these, we find that no more than 1*3 per cent, of the 
population are able to road and write. Of the total number of 
literate persons somewhat more than 60 per cent, knew the 
Persian script only, and 37 per cent, the Nagri, whilo the rest 
were acquainted either with both, or with other languages, such 
as English. 

The medical institutions in charge of the district board 
comprise the hospital at Budaun and the branch dispensaries 
established at the various tahsil headquarters, and also at Bilsi, 
Islamnagar and Usehat. These have all been in existence for 
a considerable period, the earliest being that at Budaun, which 
was first built by subscription in 1846, the necessary funds 
having been collected from residents of the district. This institu- 
tion was put in a very efficient state from the first, and at the 
end of the following year it was converted into a Government 
dispensary, and a grant of Rs. 70 a month was made for it» 
support. The sum proved insufficient, and private subscriptions 
were again called for ; but after the mutiny the dispensary was 
re-established on a more secure basis. The construction of 
branch dispensaries was strongly recommended as early as 1852, 
especially at Gunnaur, Bisauli and Dataganj, owing to the preva- 
lence of sickness in many localities and the somewhat remarkable 
scarcity of native physicians. Prior to 1846 a small house had 
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been rented in the town of Budaun to serve as a dispensary for 
outdoor relief, while elsewhere all that was done consisted in the 
distribution of cholera pills and medicines for snake-bite at the 
difiPerent police-stations. After the mutiny an early start was 
made in Budaun with a view to remedying these defects. It had 
already been determined to build branch di8[)ensaries at Islam- 
nagar and Gunnaur in 1856, but operations were delayed by the 
rebellion. They were completed on the restoration of order, and 
a fourth dispensary was opened at Bilsi in 1860, while others were 
erected at Dataganj, Usehat, Sahaswan, and Bisauli during the next 
two years, the last to come into existence being that of Bisauli 
in 1862. They were hampered at first by lack of funds ; those 
at Dataganj and Usehat had to be rebuilt in 1867, while from 
1864 to 1868 the Bilsi dispensary was handed over to the muni- 
cipal authorities. Since that time only one new dispensary has 
been opened, but in several cases the buildings have been 
enlarged or renewed. The one in question is the female hospital 
at Budaun, built by public subscription in 1888 and supported 
from local funds. 

Cattle-pounds have for many years been maintained at 
different places in the district, their institution dating from 
shortly after the mutiny. With the exception of those under 
municipal control, their management was at first entrusted to 
the district magistrate, and remained in his charge till 1891, 
when it was transferred to the district board, and the income 
was no longer administered separately. Since the transfer, 
several new pounds have been added, and in 1906 there were 26 
belonging to the district board, as well as five municipal pounds, 
two being maintained at Budaun and the others at Ujhani, 
Sahaswan and Bilsi. The district board pounds are located at 
each police-station, other than those in municipal towns, and 
also in the villages of Kumargawan in pargana Budaun, Kachhla 
in Ujhani, Gawan in Eajpura, Asadpur and Pusauli in Asadpur, 
Bagrampur and Mundia in Bisauli, Agesi in Salempur, and 
Alapur and Katra Saadatganj in Usehat. The income from 
these pounds is considerable, and is increasing yearly, in 1905 
amounting to ovdr Es. 10,000. ♦ 
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There are altogether 3,217 acres of nazul land in the district, 
bnt by far the greater part of this consists of roads, schools, 
police-stations, and other Government plots of small area acquired 
for public purposes after payment of compensation. These lands 
are managed departmentally, though the largest share is taken 
by the district board. Few of these plots bring in any revenue, 
though some Es, 775 are realised by the distiict board from the 
«ale of grass and the like in the case of roads, together with 
Es. 114 from sarais at Babrala, Gunnaur, Kakralaand elsewhere* 
The lease of the Government encamping grounds, which are 
under the collector’s control, amounts to about Es. 475, these 
being situated along the provincial road. The only large imzul 
property is that at Ujhani, which comprises 79 acres of gardens, 
bringing in Es. 1,375. This is land confiscated from a prominent 
rebel named Abdullah Khan, and has been retained by govern- 
ment since the Mutiny : it is under the direct management of the 
Board of Eevenue. Other confiscated nazul land is that admi- 
nistered in Budaun by the municipal board and formerly the 
property of Tafazzul Husain; it includes the thriving market 
of Carmicha^^lganj. 



CHAPTER V. 


Hlstorv. 

Tratlition assigns the foundation of the chief town, under the 
hame of Buddhgaon, to Buddh, an Ahar prince who is said to 
have lived in the tenth century of the Christian era. Other forms 
df the name are Buddhmau, Vedamau, and Bedamau, and the last 
two variants are explained by a legend which states that Suraj- 
dhvaj, prime minister of Mahipal of Dehli and a great Vedic 
scholar, founded a theological school here. There is nothing 
improbable in the story that the district was once under the 
Tomars of Dehli, to whom Mahipal belonged. A more reliable 
Source of history, however, is the inscription discovered in Lakhan- 
pur, a suburb of the city, which is now in the Lucknow Museum.* 
This gives a list of eleven rulers, representing eight generations, 
as shown below : — 

CHANDRA 

Vigrahapaladeva 

I 

Bhuvanapal 

Gopaldeva 

Tribhuvana Madanapal Devapal 

Bhimapal 
Sura pal 

I T— * 1 

Amritpal Lakhanapal 

The Rajas are described as of the Rashtrakuta clan, and may 
thus have been connected with the Rathors of Kanauj. The insorip- 
tion may be dated on paloeographical grounds in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, and records the erection of a Saiva temple at 
Vodamayuta, which, in all probability, represents the modern 
Budaun, and is described as ornamenting the land named 
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Panchala. A place mentioned in the inscription as Ahadegarh is 
possibly Ahar in the Bulan.lshahr district.* The sixth ruler, 
Madanapal, is described as exhibiting such prowess ^Hhat there 
was never any talk of Hambiras coming to the banks of the river 
of £he gods.’’ This reference to the Musalmans may perhaps be a 
guide to the chronology of the line. Although Budaun is said to 
have been raided by Saiyid Salar about 1028, when he lost 
many of his followers, it was held according to some accounts by 
Ajayapal, a Hindu prince, in 1175, and the latter is even said to 
have founded the fortress and temple ascribed to his ancestor, 
Buddh. In 11 90, when the town was besieged and stormed by 
Qutb-iid-din Aibak, afterwards Sultan of Dehli, but at that time 
viceroy of India, the name of the Raja, according to tradition, 
was Dharmpal, who died in the defence of his city, and no less 
than 900 wives performed sati at his pyre. The inscription does 
not mention Ajayapal or Dharmpal, and was obviously composed 
before the supremacy of the Muhammadans was established. It may 
therefore be reasonably assumed that the description of Madana- 
pal quoted above refers to the earlier raids of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and this Raja probably reigned about 1020. A type of coin 
ascribed by Cunningham to Asatapal, said to be identified with 
Ishtpal of Kabul, is commonly found in Rohilkhand, and it seems 
jK)ssible to read the name of the ruler inscribed on it as Amritpal, 
who may be identified with the tenth Raja. Few remains of any 
antiquity, outside the headquarters of the district, can be assigned 
with any certainty to the Hindu period. The mound at Kot Sal- 
vahan, 20 miles north-west, contains remains of Musalman build- 
ings, but has not been explored. A mound in Sahaswan is 
pointed out as Sahasrabahu’s fort. 

Budaun was one of the first places in Rohilkhand to come 
under the domination of the Musalman invaders. The earliest 
historical reference, as stated above, is to the semi-mythical 
invasion of Hindustan by Saiyid Salar Masaud, the youthful 
nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni. His attack on Budaun, however, 
appears to be even more legendary than the rest of his story. The 
popular account states that in 1028 Masaud took Meerut and 
then marched towards Kanauj. On his way he stopped at Budaun, 
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where the reigning prince refused to pay tribute, with the result 
that the town was besieged and taken. In the assault Miraii 
Malhan, the tutor of Masaud, and a noted leader named Burhan 
Katil or Berun Kotwal were killed ; the former was buried in the 
fort and the latter near the Marhr gate, while others who lost 
their lives were entombed in the large cemetery to the west of the 
town on the BHsi road, or else at Lakhanpur, thi'oe miles to the 
east, where an annual fair is still hold in their honour. The story 
goes on to say that the Raja was then pardoned and restored, on 
condition of paying tribute, and that the wave of invasion passed 
on eastwards. It is impossible to say whether there is any truth 
in the legend, but it is at least significant that at the next storming 
oi Budaun another Berun Kotwal was killed and buried in the 
identical spot occupied by his predecessor. 

At all events the Hindu rule remained undisturbed for a 
century and a half, and in 1175, according to the tradition, 
Ajayapal built or reconstructed the fortress and the temple of 
Nilkanth Mahadeo. He was succeeded, as already stated, by 
Dharmpal, the last Raja of Budaun. In 1190 Qutb-u 1-din Aibak 
took the city by a night attack after a siege of some duration, 
and slew the Raja. It is uncertain whether Qutb-ud-din remained 
for any time at Budaun, but he is said to have founded a college 
known as the Muizzi Madrasa, which traditionally stood behind 
the old temple, though no trace of it remains. Ho roturnod to 
Budaun in 1202, after the capture of Kalinjar.* The place is 
described as one of the chief towns of Hindustan, and ajiparontly 
became the capital of a province at this early date. The first 
governor of whom any mention occurs was Ilizabbar-ud-din 
Hasan, who was the patron of Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, 
afterwards ruler in Bengal.f He was soon afocrwards succeeded* 
by the more famous Shams-ud-din Altamsh, who led a contingent 
in the campaign against the Gakkars, conducted by Muhammad 
bin Sam in person. When Qutb-ud-din became Sultan, he 
retained Altamsh at Budaun, which continued in his possession 
till the accession of Aram Shah in 1210. The latter was obviously 
unsuited for his position, and the nobles at once summoned 
Altamsh to Dehli, where he ascended the throne without serioua 
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opposition.* He is supposed to have built the Idgah at Budaun, 
tfliich still stands in a grove to the west of the town. In 1215 
he overthrew his rival, Taj-ud-din Yalduz, who was taken prisoner 
and sent in captivity to Budaun, where he died and was buried.f 
His tomb, known to this day as that of the Ghor Shah Balkhi, 
stands near the supposed site of the Muizzi Madrasa. It is not 
known who succeeded to the charge of Budaun at the beginning 
of the reign; but a local tradition, which is almost certainly 
incorrect, states that Rustam Khan Dakhani, was in charge and 
that it was he who changed the name of Neodhanato Islamnagar. 
The governor of Sambhal in the reign of Shah Jahan was of the 
same name, and it may safely be assumed that he was the person 
in question. In 1228, however, Rukn-ud-din Firoz, the son of 
Altamsh, received a grant of Budaun with the dignity of the green 
umbrella, his lieutenant being Ain-ul-Mulk Husain Ashari.J In 
1230 Rukn-ud-din built the great mosque at Budaun, still called 
the Shamsi Masjid, the date of its erection being preserved in a 
Persian inscription, Rukn-ud-din succeeded his father in 1236, 
but his licentious conduct caused immediate dissatisfaction and 
rebellion became general, one of the first to revolt being Izz-ud- 
din Muhammad Salari, now governor of Budaun.§ He was 
joined by the prime minister, Nizam-ul-mulk Muhammad Junaidi, 
and other nobles, but in the meantime the princess Bizia had 
imprisoned the Sultan and assumed the reins of sovereignty. 
The insurgents did not acquiesce in this step, but she soon 
managed to win over Izz-ud-din, who remained faithful to the 
empress till her overthrow in 1239. She was succeeded by 
Muizz-ud-din Bahram, who appointed his chamberlain, Badr-ud- 
din Sankar Rumi, of whom he had suspicions, to the government 
of Budaun, but the latter returned to Dehli four months after, 
and was there imprisoned and slain. || Bahram was succeeded in 
1242 by Rukn^ud-din^s son, Ala-ud-din Masaud. This monarch 
appointed Taj-ud-din Sanjar Khan to the government of Budaun 
where he entertained Minhaj-us-Siraj, the celebrated author of the 
Tabakat-i-Nasirif in the following year.^f Taj-ud-din remained 
here for some time, but was afterwards transferred to Bengal, his 
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place being taken by Malik Jalal-ud-din in 1248. In 1261 
Izz-ud-din Balban, a pardoned rebel and the son-in-law of the 
notorious Katlagh Khan^ became governor, and in the next 
year he accompanied Nasir-ud-din on his expedition against 
Multan. The Sultan himself paid a nine days* visit to Budaun 
in 1254, and shortly afterwards sent thither Imad-ud-din Bihaii 
as governor.* The latter was transferred to Bahraich in the next 
year, but he rebelled and was put to death; his ally, Katlagh 
Khan, was more successful, as he defeated the royal forces near 
Budaun. He could accomplish nothing further, however, for on 
the approach of a second army under Ulugh Khan he was 
compelled to retreat towards Kalinjar.f 

A gap of tan years then occurs in the history of the district, Balban. 
for the next mention of Budaun refers to the accession of Ulugh 
Khan-i-Azam, better known as Ghias-ud-din Balban, to the throne 
in 1265. His slave, Malik Bakbak, was then in charge, but when 
the Sultan visited the place and received the complaint of a woman 
whoso husband had been scourged to death by the governor, he 
forthwith inflicted the same punishment on the offender, while the 
royal spies were hanged over the gate of the town for failure to 
report this misdemeanour.J In the beginning of this reign a 
Rajput rebellion broke out in Katehr, the name given to the tract 
that included Budaun and Sambhal, and the Sultan proceeded with 
a large force to chastise the inhabitants. This he accomplished in 
auchan exemplary manner that ‘Hhe whole district was ravaged, 
the blood of the rioters ran in streams, heaps of slain were to be 
seen near every village and jungle, and the stench of the dead 
reached as far as the Ganges .**§ To render the suppression of 
any farther outbreaks more easy, he had roads cut through the 
jungles which then covered a large area. In 1280 Balban again 
visited Budaun, on his return from the expedition against 
Tughril in Bengal, and proceeded thence to Dehli by the ferry of 
Gunnaur, probably Ramghat or Narora. [j Balban again exliibited 
his severity by hanging the captured rebels on gibbets all along 
the road from Budaun to Pilibhit. Along the same road passed 
Balban*s grandson and successor, Kaiqubad, on his way to 
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his famous reconciliation with his father, Bughra Khan of 
Bengal. 

With the accession of Jalal-ud-din Firoz in 1289 a new 
dynasty was established, but in the following year Chhajju, the 
nephew of Balban, rose in rebellion at Kara and marched on 
Dehli. Jalal-ud-din proceeded with his army to Budaun where 
he remained, sending on his son, Arkali Khan, to meet the 
insurgents. The royal forces crossed the Ganges and defeated 
Chhajju, who was treated with great and even foolish clemency.* 
Firoz gave Budaun to his nephew, Ala-ud-din, who soon after* 
wards went to Kara, and according to Ferishta his place here was 
taken by Chhajju himself. After the murder of Firoz by Ala-ud* 
din in 1296, the latter set out for Dehli, halting on the way at 
Budaun to collect fresh troops, and then marching through the 
district towards Bulandshahr. He left Budaun in the charge of 
his nephew, Umar Khan, but the latter in 1299 broke into 
rebellion, only to be captured and put to a cruel death together 
with his brother, Mangu Khan of Oudh.f In 1308 the country 
was invaded by the Mughals under Ali Beg Gurgan, who occupied 
the Doab and extended his operations into Budaun and Oudh ; but 
though the capital was at one time in great danger, they were 
ultimately overthrown by Malik Kafur. 

For some time nothing is hoard of Budaun, and no governor 
is mentioned till the reign of Firoz Shah, who succeeded to the 
throne in 1851. He appointed one Saiyid Muhammad to the 
province, and in 1379 this man was treacherously murdered by 
Kharag Singh of Katohr. The crime was terribly avenged. The 
next year Firoz laid the district waste, slaying several thousands 
of the Hindus, and ordered that the entire tract should be con- 
verted into a hunting preserve. For six years, says Ferishta, not 
an inhabitant was to be seen and not a chain of land cultivated.]; 
Malik Baud was appointed to Sambhal with orders to ravage 
Katehr every year and to commit every kind of devastation ; in 
order that the work might be the more effectually performed the 
Sultan paid an annual visit to the district up to 1385. In that 
year he built a fortress at Bisauli and called it Firozpur ; but 
the common people, jocose amid all the oppression they had 
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' suffered, called it Akhirinpur (the last city); and in truth, it 
happened as they predicted, for the grace of God did not suffer 
him to construct any more forts, or to lay the foundations of 
new cities and towns, and consequently the fortress continued to 
be called Akhirinpur.’’ It is possible that the name of Bisauli 
is wrongly given ; another account says Beoli, which is a village 
of pargana Satasi, with an old site. It also seems preferable as 
being nearer to the alleged seven hos from Budaun than Bisauli, 

Kharag Singh himself escaped to Kumauii, and apparently was 
never captured. That Firoz succeeded in making a fine hunting- 
ground cannot be doubted. Shams-i-8iraj Afif, who frequently 
accompanied the Sultan in his excursions, states that the chase 
was carried on principally in the neighbourhood of Budaun 
and Aonla, where deer, nilgai^ and other animals were to be 
found in great numbers, and that no other such waste was to be 
found near Dehli. He ingenuously remarks that orders were 
given for its being retained waste for hunting purposes, otherwise 
it would have quickly become peopled and cultivated under the 
prosperous and fostering government of Firoz.”* 

Muhammad was replaced by Malik Qabul Khan, but The 
nothing else is known of this governor, save that he gave his suitatf, 
name to the Qabulpura muhaUa of Budaun. After the death of 
Firoz there were six Sultans in as many years, and during the 
general confusion no mention is made of Budaun, save that in 
1394 Nusrat Shah had possession of the district, while Mahmud 
was confined to the oapital,| In 1398, Nusrat was deposed by 
Iqbal Khan, who secured all the real power for himself, keeping 
Mahmud as a puppet, and he retained this position in spite of 
the invasion of Timur. In 1399 he entered Katehr, where he 
exacted tribute from the ruling Hindu prince, Rai Har Singh, 
but was unable to proceed further east, as Oudh and all the 
adjacent territory were in the hands of Khwaja-i-Jahan of 
Jaunpur. After the death of Iqbal Khan in 1405, Mahmud 
reasserted his authority and secured Sambhal, which was entrusted 
to Asad Khan, and in 1410 he again visited Katehr, where he 
spent some time in hunting. This visit was repeated in 1412, 
and shortly after his return he died. The governor of Budaun 
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at that time was Mahabat Khan, who, together with Rai Har Singh 
and other chieftains, joined the forces of Daulat Khan. The 
latter made a vain attempt to resist his rival, Khizr Khan, but 
eventually surrendered. Khizr Khan became Sultan in all but 
name in 1414, and in the same year sent Taj-ul-Mulk into Budaun 
to chastise the Hindus. Har Singh fled from Aonla to the 
hills, but afterwards submitted and was pardoned, Muhabat 
Khan being confirmed in his appointment.* Har Singh paid 
his tribute for a few years, but again rebelled in 1418, and 
when Taj-ul-mulk invaded the country for the second time, 
the Raja laid waste the whole district from the Gauges to the 
forest of Aonla. Here he was defeated and driven tow^ards the 
hills. Taj-ul-mulk passed through Budaun on his return, and 
then crossed the Ganges by the ford of Bajlana, the name being 
possibly a corruption of Bichaura, as he was on his way towards 
Etawah.f In 1419 Khizr Khan himself came into Rohilkhand, 
and after scouring the jungles in Sambhal along the Ramganga, 
proceeded to Budaun, for Mahabat Khan was apparently in a 
state of active rebellion. The fortress M’^as besieged for six 
months, and remained untaken, as Khizr Khan was recalled by 
the news of a conspiracy at Dehli. Mahabat remained at Budaun 
till the death of Khizr Khan in 1421 and the accession of his son, 
Mubarak Shah. The latter paid a visit to Budaun in 1423, and 
Mahabat Khan tendered his submission, receiving the royal 
forgiveness in return.J He does not appear, however, to have 
kept his province in order, for Har Singh was still independent 
in Katehr, and when the Sultan came again in the next year, the 
Raja paid the tribute himself. Mubarak thence marched along 
the banks of the Ramganga towards Kanauj, but returned to 
Dehli on account of the terrible famine then raging in Hindustan. § 
In 1426 Budaun w’as for the first time threatened by the Sultan 
of Jaunpur, who reached the Ramganga, but was there defeated. || 
Mubarak Shah was murdered in 1434, and was succeeded by 
Muhammad, a grandson of Khizr Khan, though the actual ruler 
was the minister, Sarwar-ul-mulk. The latter’s arrogance created 
general discontent, and the nobles, including Allahdad Khan 
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Lo4i of Sambhal and Ahar Miyaii, otherwise called Chaman, 
who now held Budaun, made a conspiracy against him. A force 
was sent to repress the rising, but its leader joined the rebels, 
who crossed the Ganges and besieged Sarwar-ul-mulk in Dehli. 
The minister was subsequently killed in attempting the life of 
the Sultan, who rewarded Chaman with the title of Ghazi-ul- 
mulk and the territories of Budaun and Amroha.* In 1445 
Muhammad died, and his son, Ala-ud-din Alam Shah, ascended 
the throne. He was a weak and incompetent prince, wholly 
incapable of withstanding the ambitious designs of Bahlol Lodi. 
In 1447 Ala-ud-diii went to Budaun, Mhich appears to have had 
great attractions for him. After a brief stay at Dehli, he 
returned in 1448, giving himself up to pleasure and remaining 
quite content with this small territory.f Here he stayed for the 
rest of his life, permitting Bahlol to assume the sovereignty. 
Ala-ud-din lived at Budaun for 28 years longer and ended his 
days there peacefully in 1478. He is said to have founded 
Alapur, while one of his sons, Haidar, built the muhalla of 
Miran Sarai, and another the now vanished quarter of Saiyid- 
pura. His mother, Makhduma Jahan, died at Budaun and 
was buried in the mausoleum on the road to Sheikhupur beyond 
Miran Sarai, an Arabic inscription stating that it was built by 
Ala-ud-din in 1472. This tomb, too, represents in all probability 
the resting-place of the deposed king himself. 

Bahlol, like other usurpers, had to fight for his throne. The 
nobles resented his intention, and this gave an opening to 
Mahmud of Jaunpur, who won over to his side Darya Khan Lodi, 
then governor of Sambhal. The latter, however, proved a 
useless ally in a fight against his own kindred, and Mahmud 
retired to his eastern capital. Bahlol forgave the offence of 
Darya Khan, confirmed him in his charge of Sambhal and added 
seven other parganas.J When Ala-ud-din died, Husain Shah 
of Jaunpur proceeded to Budaun, ostensibly to condole with the 
family, but in reality to seize the town, which he wrested from 
the late Sultanas 8on.§ He then marched to Sambhal and took 
prisoner the governor, Mubarak Khan, and continued his 
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advance towards Dehli. A truce was patched up, but was^ 
promptly broken by Bahlol, who captured Husain^s baggage 
and a number of his chief nobles. The Jaunpur king fled east- 
wards, and shortly afterwards was overthrown. Budaun was 
recovered, and given to an old noble of the Lodi family named 
Khan Jahan, of whose liberal generosity many stories are tol 1.* 
Bahlol himself stayed at Budaun for some time after his return 
from Jaunpur, and a few years later he died. His son, Sikandar 
Lodi, succeeded him in 1488, but he was opposed by his brother, 
Barbak, who was driven to Budaun and there surrendered after* 
a brief siege. Khan Jahan seems to have retained possession 
of his feof till his death, when Miyan Zain-ud-din was made 
governor. In 1492 the Hindus of Katohr again rebelled, and 
Sikandar went thither in person, defeating the insurgents after* 
a well-contested fight. 

Sikandar Lodi held his dominions intact till his death, but 
during the reign of his successor, Ibrahim, the Afghan nobles 
broke into revolt, and at the time of Babar^s victory at Panipat 
in 1526 all the country beyond the Ganges was in the hands 
of the refractory chieftains, among whom mention is made of 
Qasim Khan of Sambhal.f They elected Bihar Khan, son of 
Darya Khan Lohani, the original loader of the rebellion, as 
Sultan under title of Muhammad Shah, but in the next year 
Humayun took Jaunpur and Sambhal was seized by Zahid Khan; 
He was soon, however^ compelled to retire and the Afghans 
recovered the country till the defeat of the confederate nobles 
by Babar at Khanwah near Fatehpur Sikri. Babar regained 
Lucknow and Oudh in 1528, from which it would appear that 
Rohilkhand also w^as nonrinally subject to him. Humayun 
succeeded his father in 1530, but during the ten years of his- 
troublous reign we hear nothing of Budaun. After his defeat 
by Sher Shah and his flight to Lahore, it is recorded that Nasir 
Khan was in charge of Sambhal, but that he was replaced on 
account of his tyrannous behaviour by Isa Khan KalkapurkJ 
This man reduced the lawless zamindars of Katehr to order 
and destroyed the jungles, which for years had constituted ani 
impregnable, place of refuge. How long Isa Khan hold charge 
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18 not known, but at the death of Islam Shah in 1553 the gover- 
nor was Yahya Khan, who espoused the cause of Ibrahim, one 
of the three rival Sultans. He inflicted a defeat on the forces 
of Adil Shah at Budaun, but was overthrown at Agra by 
Sikandar Suri, and then again in the same vicinity by AdiPs 
Hindu general, Hemu. During the troubles that ensued and 
the second invasion of Humayun, Budaun, together with 
Sambhal and a portion of the Doab, was seized by one Kambar 
Diwana, a man of low birth, but somewhat remarkable attain- 
ments.* Humayun on recovering Dohli had sent Ali Quli Khan 
to Sambhal, and had recognised Kambar as governor of Budaun. 
The latter^s ambition prompted him to make a military demon- 
Btration against the domains of his neighbour, and Ali Quli 
Khan in return invaded Budaun and besieged the fort. Kambar 
made a gallant resistance, but the inhabitants detested him for 
his gluttony and cruel disposition, and eventually the place 
was taken by treachery. ¥ ambar was captured while attempting 
to escape, and was put to death by Ali Quli Khan, who sent his 
head to the Emperor. His body was buried at Budaun, and 
for many years the lower classes used to make pilgrimages to 
his tomb. 

It is somewhat remarkable that so little mention should be 
found of Budaun during the long reign of Akbar, especially as 
one of the greatest historians of the day, Abdul Qadir Budauni, 
was a native of that place. The government docs not appear 
to have been of much importance, probably because the district 
lay within easy reach of the capital and at no time was the 
scene of any serious rebellion. Budaun itself was one of Akbar^s 
mint cities, for the coinage of copper only. The only governors 
of whom anything is heard were Qasim Ali Khan Baqqal in 
tlPe early years of the reign, and Sheikh Qutb-ud-din Chishti, 
a grandson of the famous Sheikh Salim of Fatehpur Sikri. 
During his rule a great fire broke out at Budaun in 1572, when 
immense numbers lost their lives, the dead being carried off in 
carts to the Sot. t One result of the conflagration was the partial 
destruction of the great mosque, of which the dome collapsed; 
the damage was repaired by Qutb-ud-din. In the next year, 
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there appears to have been a small outbreak in the district, for 
Husain Khan Tukriya, governor of Kant and Gola, was sent 
thither to repress the rising. As will be noticed, Kant and 
Gola were subsequently included in the administrative area 
known as Budaun. 

Considerable light is thrown on the administration of the 
district during the days of Akbar and his successors by the 
records preserved in the From these it appears 

that Budaun under the Mughal emperors was no longer the capital 
of a province, but gave its name to a sarhar in the suba of 
Dehli. This subdivision contained 13 mahals or parganas, but 
only a few of these lay within the limits of the present district, 
the rest being now included in Bareilly, Pilibhit and Shahjaban- 
pur, while small portions extended beyond the Ganges into tho 
modern district of Etah. The remainder of the tract now con- 
stituting Budaun lay in the sarhar of Sambhal. Owing to the 
change of name and the alteration in area in the case of several 
parganas, it is impossible to effect a complete reconstruction 
of this district as it then existed, and consequently any compari- 
son of the old and present areas and revenues can be merely 
approximate. 

The mahal of Budaun Haveli then comprised a large stretch 
of country, including the modern parganas of Budaun, Ujhani 
and XJsehat, as well as Nidhpnr and Aulai beyond the Ganges 
in Etah, the southern boundary having apparently been the 
JBurhganga river. Budaun had a total cultivated area of 658,320 
bighas, assessed at 73,57,571 dams; the land owners were Sheikh- 
zadas and Kayasths, the military force being 60 cavalry and 
6,000 infantry. Sahaswan included the present pargana of that 
name, and also, it would appear, Faizpur Badaria of Etah. The 
cultivated area was 253,120 bighas, the revenue 24,93,898 darks, 
and tho military contingent 100 horse and 2,000 foot ; the caste 
of the zamindars is not mentioned. The mahal of Kot Salbahan 
comprised the present pargana, as w^ell as the portion now 
included in Bisauli, the village of Kot itself now lying beyond 
the pargana boundary. It contained 227,500 bighas of cultiva- 
tion, and paid a revenue of 12,19,165 dams, the military force 
being 50 cavalry and 600 infantry, and the landowners Tomar 
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Rajputs. The Salempur pargana did not then exist, but was 
apparently included in the Saiieha mahalj although it seems 
probable from an examination of the map that some portion lay 
in Budaun Haveli. Sanoha was a very small mahal, and cannot 
have covered more than the area of the present pargana in the 
Bareilly district. The modern Satasi is presumably represented 
by the mahal rendered as Satasi Mundia by Sir H. M. Elliot.’^ 
The spelling assumes many different forms, but there is no 
reasonable doubt that this interpretation is correct. The name 
Satasi still survives, and Mundia is a well-known place near 
Bisauli. The mahal embraced both the Bisauli and Satasi 
parganas of the present district, having then a cultivated area 
of 58,110 highas^ assessed at 795,315 dams, and held by Tagas 
and Brahmans, the local levies being 50 horse and 500 foot. 

The remainder of the district, comprising the Gunnaur 
tahsil and pargana Islamnagar, lay beyond the limits of sarkar 
Budaun, and were included in the government of Sambhal. This 
covered a large area, and the identification of the various names 
is a matter of great difficulty. There was a mahal of Gunnaur, 
which seems to have comprised the greater part of pargana 
Asadpur and a portion of Rajpura. It contained 51,005 highds 
of cultivation, ])aying a revenue of 2,67,919 dams; it was held 
by Musalmans, who contributed ten horsemen and 100 infantry. 
The rest of Rajpura belonged to the old mahal of Majhaula, 
the greater portion of which now lies in Moradabad ; it was a 
large pargana and owned by Bargujars. Islamnagar was known 
as Neodhana, as we are told by the traveller Tieffenthaler, and 
this place gave its name to a mahal which comprised most of 
the modern Islamnagar pargana and probably the rest of Asad- 
pur. It had 209,620 bighas of cultivation, and paid a revenue 
of 9,04,675 dams, although the two figures are somewhat out of 
proportion; the owners were Gaur Rajputs, and the military 
force 100 cavalry and 500 infantry. The rest of Islamnagar, 
comprising the north-eastern portion was included in the mahal 
of Jadwar, aBargujar property, which lay mainly in Moradabad. 

For the purpose of a rough comparison we may take the 
malmU which lay wholly or mainly within the present district 
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as equivalent to the existing area^ the portion of the Gunnaut 
and Bisauli tahsils then included in Moradabad being prac- 
tically equivalent to the parts of Budaun and Sahaswan beyond 
the Ganges, This gives a total cultivated area of 911,000 acres 
paying a revenue of Rs. 3,34,000, if the amount assigned ad 
suyurghal be added to the ordinary revenue. The former figure 
is surprisingly high, and is almost certainly incorrect; while 
the revenue demand is roughly one-fourth of that at present in 
force. Nevertheless even if we assume that the figures are 
reliable and that the areas involved closely correspond, it will 
be admitted that the land tax pressed more heavily in Mughal 
days; for the value of the rupee was at least five times as much 
as at the present time* In tho absence of more accurate informa-* 
tion, however, the comparison is of very slight importance. 

After the death of Akbar in 1605, and during the reigns 
of his successors, Budaun is rarely mentioned by the historianSi 
and it appears that the place lapsed into comparative insigni- 
ficance. The annals of the time referred mainly to events at 
the capital or on the outlying confines of the empire, and con-» 
sequently the district never assumed a position of any promi- 
nence. Tradition states that in the days of Jahangir one Nawab 
Farid Khan was appointed governor of Budaun, while at the end 
of this reign the district was entrusted to Sultan Ali Khan* 
The latter only hold office for one year, for in 1628 Ali Quli 
Khan was placed in charge. No events of any importance 
occurred during their administrations, and a further blow was 
given to the prosperity of Budaun when Shah Jahan removed the 
headquarters of the local government to Bareilly. The successive 
officials who held sway at the new capital were Abdullah Khan 
of Malihabad, Manik Chand, a Khattri of Dehli, and Nazar 
Muhammad Khan, who in 1632 built a masonry bridge over the 
Sot in Budaun which was afterwards destroyed by lightning and 
restored by the Rohillas. In 1657 Raja Makrand Rai, the son 
of Manik Chand, was posted to Bareilly, and in his time Budautt 
and Sambhal were united under the old name of Katehr. In 
1679 Muhammad Rafi was appointed to the governorship, 
and during his rule the Katehrias and Jangharas rose in 
revolt, with the result that when Aurangzeb died the district, 
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and in fact all Roliilkhand, waiS in a state of complete 
anarchy. 

This condition of things was* maintained till the advent of 
the Afghan adventurers in the persons of the Rohilla leaders of 
Eohilkhaud and the Bangash Na\^ abs of Farrukhabad. The latter 
were the first to appear upon the scene, for in 1720 Muhammad 
Khan had gained possession of Jalalabad in Shahjahanpur as well 
as Budaun and Sahaswan.* These parganas were entrusted to 
Shamsher Khan, a Banaphar Rajput, who had been captured 
when a child. In the meantime, how^evtr, the Rohilla, Ali 
Muhammad Khan, had risen to promiuenco. This man was the 
adopted son of an Afghan, named Daud Khan, who had seized a 
number of villages in the Bareilly district and afterwards, in 
reward for services rendered against the Marathas, had obtained 
a. grant of land in pargaua Satasi, including Bcoli. AVhen Daud 
Khan was murdered by the Raja of Kumaun, Ali Muhammad 
was only 14 years of age, but be at once took possession ofDaud^s 
estates and collected round him a considerable force, adding 
largely to his property in Satasi. He then seized Aonla, having 
first assassinated the Katehr chieftain, and in 1737 he received 
the title of Nawab in return for his services against the Barha 
Saiyids at the sack of' Jansath in Muzaffarnagar. He w^as then 
joined by Hafiz Kahmat Khan, another Rohilla, to whom he made 
a small grant of land in Bareilly. The extent of Ali Muhammad ^s 
power at this time may be estimated from the fact that as early 
as 1729 his assistance was sought by Muhammad Khan Bangash 
against the Marathas, the Nawab of Farrukhabad having sent 
his son, Qaim Khan, to Ali Muhammad’s fort at Bangarh, some 
ten miles north of Budaun. In 1741 Raja Harnand Khattri, tKe^ 
governor of Moradabad, w'as ordered to eject the Rohillas from 
Katehr, as the emperor had become alarmed on their growing' 
power. Harnand was joined by Abd-un-Nabi, governor of 
Bareilly, but they wore slain and their forces defeated by Ali 
Muhammad, who had marched swiftly against them from Aonla 
with 12,000 men. In spite of this, or rather perhaps for this 
reason, peace was made with the Rohilla, who was now recognised 
as governor of Katehr, holding the north of Budaun, all Rampur, 
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To this he soon added Pilibhit and the Tarai, but his victories 
g.rousod tbe jealousy of Safdar Jang, the KTawab Wazir of 
Pu^, through whose influence Muhammad Shah advanced iu 
person on Eohilkhand. The eipperpr crosi^ed the Ganges at Ram- 
gfeat, and Ali Muhammad retired from Aopla to Bangarh, which 
adjoins the village pf Yusufnagar. After a short siege, he was 
compelled to surrender, and was taken to Dehli, where he was kept 
prisoner. Six months later Eahmat Khan appeared suddenly 
before the capital with a large force of Pathaus and demanded hia 
release. In order to satisfy their claims, the emperor appointed 
Ali Muhaminacl governor of Sirhind, retaining as hostages his 
two sons, Abdullah and Faizullah, u hile Badr Islam Khan and 
Farid-ud-din Khan were appointed governors of Katehr. Iq, 
1748 the invasion of Ahmad Khan Abdali gave Ali Muhammad 
an opportunity of recovering his old domains, and returning tq 
Eohilkhand he had little difficulty in regaining control of that 
proviiice. A few months after, however, ho died aud was buried 
at Aonla, leaving his possessions to his third son, Sadullaih Khaq^ 
whose elder brothers h^d been sent to Qanclahar. 

War with Tfle Nawab Wazir then directed Qaim Khan of Farrukh-. 

abad to take charge of Eohilkhand, with the double object of 
revenging himself on the Bangash leader as well as on the Eohillas, 
The attempt but partially succeeded, for after ineffectual negotiar 
tions at Aonla^ Qaim Khan advanced to the Ganges, sending 
Sbamshcr Khan and Khan Bahadur in advance to Usehat Tbp. 
]^ohillas^ led by Hafiz Eahmat, who held the office of regent, 
Dunde Khaii, Sarclar Khan and Fateh Khan, took up thqir 
position between the villages of Dauri a^id Easulpur, a shorty 
distance to the south pf Budaun. The Bangash forces were by 
far the more numerous, but their leadership appears to have been 
v^ejy faulty, and the result was that they underwent a signf^. 
4efpat^ Qaim Khan and three of his brothers, as well as a great> 
ljumber of nobles, being killed, and the remnants of the army^ 
driven in cenffusion across the Ganges, This great battle, which 
took pUce on the 22nd of November 1748, placed the entire, 
district Jn tl^e hands of the Eoliillas.* Fateh JQfim Khansaman, 
f J, A. S. B., XLVII, 380. 
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ind while Salempn^ was assigned to Hafi^ Rahi6dt, Djhatri 

and Sahaswan to Abdullah Khan, oh his feturu from caftitrity d 
fcrw years later; Kob to Sardar Khan Bakhshi, and the i*estof the 
district to Dande Khan. 

The complete success of the RohillAs did not at all satisfy 
the Kawab Wazir, but the latter first directed his attention td 
the enfeebled ruler of Farrukhabad. In 1751 he made an alliatosr 
with the Marathas, with the object of attacking the 
capital on both sides, and NaWab Ahmad Khan at once Sought 
help from the Rohil’las against the common enemy. This wa» 
granted* at the instigation of Bahadur Khan, although th’e princi- 
pal* chieftains held aloof, and Sadullah Khan set otf with Bahsduif 
Khan and Fateh Khan and a force of some 12,000 men. Baha- 
dur Khan was killed, and the Rohillas thereupon retired toWaYdrf 
Aonla, where they were soon afterwards followed by Ahmad 
Khan, who had abandoned Farrukhabad. Vf^ith the approach of 
iJie Marathan and the Ouclh forces, the Afghan leaders held rf 
consultation and resolved to attack the invaders ; failing to aMrit 
themselves of an admirable opportunity that was offered' of crush- 
ing the Marathas on the bank of the RarngUnga, they were com- 
pelled to retire to Bangarh and thonco to Aonla, which they buriit, 
afterwards retreating to the foot of the Kumaun hills. Here they 
were kept blockaded for some months, and were only relieved by 
rtie advent of Ahmad Shah Durrani in 1752. The latter, maiti- 
tniiiing his traditional friendship with the Rohillas, released the* 
tWO' Sons of' Ali Muhammad, and his rapid advaticc on DeHli' 
compellcid the Nawab Wazir and the Marathas to retire. Before* 
their departure a peace was made, whereby the Rohillas- gave^ 
bonds for indemnity and tribute, those being handed over by 
Sbfdar Jang to the Marathas in part payment of their prnmi^^ 
leeward. 

The cTriginal distribution of this district Was" mflSntafineS'* 
alter the peace, but for several years^the history of Rohilkhatidis^ 
but little concerned with Budaun, as neither the subsequentdnva-^ 
^one of Ahmad Shah nor' the incursions of the Matathass apx^car 
tb^haWe- affected this portion of the province. In 1701 Abdullah 
Rha/n died^at Ujhani^ and* was succeeded by his son, Nasr-ullah. 
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Budaun seems to have remained in peace till 1769, when the 
Marathas again invaded and threatened the possessions 

of Nawab Ahmad Khan Hafiz Rahmat. The two resolved 
to join forces, and Rahmat passed through Budaun and Usehat, 
intending to cross the Ganges at Qadir Chauk. Having reached 
that place hs halted for a while to obtain fuller information, and 
then retired to Sabaswan ; but afterwards he marched down the 
left bank of the river to cross it at Fatehgarh. The result of this 
campaign was the complete discomfiture of the Rohillas, who were 
forced to cede Etawah and other territory to the Marathas. The 
Afghan power was further weakened in 1770 by the death at 
Bisauli of Dunde Khan, who was succeeded in his Budaun 
possessions by his sons, Mahib-ullah and Fateh-ullah. In the 
succeeding year the Marathas invaded Bijnor, and the various 
rulers of Budaun fled northwards to Pilibhit. Their precipitate 
departure proved unnecessary, as the Marathas did not enter this 
district. Hafiz Rahmat sought assistance from Shuja-ud-daula, 
with whom a troaty was made on the understanding that the 
latter would drive the Marathas out of Rohilkhand in considera- 
tion for a bond for 40 lakhs of rupees, the engagement being 
countersigned by Sir Robert Barker on the 15th of June 1772. The 
bond was executed and handed over to the Marathas, who then 
withdre\v for a time. In the meanwhile Sardar Khan died at 
Aonla, and his pargana of Kot was left to his sons Ahmad and 
Mir Muhammad Khan. The former had succeeded to his father’s 
ofiSce of Bakhshi, and quarrelled with his younger brother about 
the division of the property. Mir Muhammad applied to Hafiz 
Rahmat, but having failed to obtain help in this direction, took 
up arms and seized the Gunnaur tahsil. Rahmat sent Fateh Khan 
against the insurgents, and Mir Muhammad was defeated and 
taken prisoner on the banks of the Sot. Shortly after, Rahmat’s 
own son, Iiiayat Khan, rebelled against him, but was induced to 
appear before his father by the promise of forgiveness and the 
grant of Salempur ; on his way towards Bareilly he was captured 
and subsequently banished. 

Defeat of Hafiz Rahmat was wholly unable to pay the 40 lakhs 
promised, and consequently in November 1772 the Marathas 
threatened an invasion. The Rohilla leader turned ^ain to 
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Shuja-ud-daula^ and at the same time sent Ahmad Khan Bakhshi 
with a force to Ramghat, "while he himself proceeded to Bisauli. 
Thence he advanced to Asadpur, but before his arrival Ahmad 
Khan had been attacked by a large force and after a stubborn 
resistance compelled to surrender. Hearing the news, Hafiz 
Rahmat determined to attack the invaders, when messengers arrived 
from the Nawab Wazir announcing the arrival of rein foi cements 
under Colonel Champion. A battle then ensued in which Sindhia 
was forced across the Ganges by the Oudh tiooes, who pursued 
him for a long distance and caj>tured his camp and baggage, \^hile 
Hafiz Rahmat was equally successful against Holkar, who was 
driven in flight towards Sambhal and thence over the Ganges. 
Shortly after the retreat of the Marathas, Fatih Khan died and 
his parganas of BuJaun and Usehat passed into the possession 
of his son, Azim Khan. The elephants, artillery and other pro- 
perty of the late chief, which at the time of his death w’ere at 
Usehat, became the subject of a quarrel bet^veen Azim and hia 
brother, Irshidad Ahmad cf Aonla. The mediation of Hafiz 
Rahmat was invoked and Azim was forced to give up half of the 
property; but Irshidad, after a profession of good wdll, marched 
straight to Usehat and took possession oT the wdiole, at the same 
time seizing Budaun, and w^as aftciwvards confirmed in his father’s 
title of Khansaman. At the same time Kot w^as restored to 
Ahmad Khan, who had been released by the Marathas on pay- 
ment of two lakhs of rupees. 

After his return to Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula endeavoured to 
recover the money due from Hafiz Rahmat, and the latter’s 
refusal w^as the immediate occasion of war. The Nawab Wazir 
first seized Etawah, and then obtained the* assistance, not only of 
the English, but of several Rohilla chiefs, including Ahmad, 
Muhib-ullah, and Fateh-ullah, who between them held half the 
district of Budaun. Early in 1774 he sent Latafat Ali with a 
force from Farrukhabad to build a bridge at Ramghat, while he 
himself advanced from the direction of Lucknow. Hafiz Rahmat 
at once began to organize resistance, but he was ill supported by 
the Rohillas, who concealed their treachery by arriving too late to 
be of any assistance. At the battle of Miranpur Katra on the 
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SSrtl April 1774 Hafiz Rahmat was defeated and killed, and in 
this way the whele of Rahilkhand passed iuto the hands of Shuja^ 
nd-daula. Ahmad and Irshidad fled to Bisauli, but deeming 
themselves unsafe there, continued their flight with their families 
and treasure to the hills above Bijnor. Muhib-ullah and Fateh^ 
ullah, who arrived lator, elected to remain at Bisauli, and the latter 
afterwards started off to Bareilly with the hopes of making his 
p^aoe with the Nawab Wazir and obtaining a substantial grant of 
land. The attempt failed, for he was at once placed in confine- 
ment, and at the same time Najaf Khan was despatched to take 
possession of Bisauli, where Muhib-ullah was seized and sent with 
several other Eohillas to Allahabad. During the rains the Eng- 
lish forces and those of Shu ja-ud-d aula remained cantoned at 
Bisauli, but in August they wcTe compelled to march northward® 
against Faiz-ullah, this campaign ending in the treaty of l^aldhang. 
On their return, Shu ja-ucl-daul a stayed for a short time at Bisauli, 
while the English troops enc.amped for several weeks at Ramghat 
before quitting the district. The next year Shuja-ud-daula died, 
and was succeeded by his son, Asaf-ud-daula, who released the 
prisoners, giving them pensions for their sup])ort. 

For twenty- seven Budaun remained in the possession! 
of the rulers of Oudh, and the district was administered in the same 
naanner as the rest of the province. While at Biuauli, Shujo- 
ud-daul’a had given the whole of Rohilkh^d to one Bias Rai, 
the diwan of Hafiz Eahmat, for the sum of two crores of rupee®, 
His malversations and tyrannies were too open to escape notice 
even in that day, and he was soon displaced ; but the system of 
gnverjiing the conquered districts by revenue farmers, remaiiaed 
in, force, with tlie result that Budaun was reduced to a far wocso^ 
condition than it hai ever experienced during the rule of tha, 
Pathans, Several well-known names occur among the govornora 
Budaiya, but few spent long time in the district. ELhw«§a 
Aftab Kha^ was iu charge for the remainder of 1774, and was^ 
SHOpeoded next year by Raja Kundan Lai, who held the distric.tr, 
till l‘7-80j except for the two years 1777 to 1779, when Raja Sujialr 
Singh and Raja Deulat Singh obtained the centractsi From 1780t 
te, 1784 the farmer was Khwaja Ain-ud-din, and after him cama 
^ ‘ j . — — ««« i7ft7 Bhoerwan Dai* 



From 1788 to 1794 Budaun was under the strong hand of Mahdi 
Ali Khan, who was followed by Raja Mohan Lai for two years, 
and thfen by the equally ftoous Almas Ali Khan for a similar 
period. The last nazim of Budaun was Husain Ali Khaii, who 
obtained that post in 1798. By this time the state of the district 
M^as deplorable, for the farmers, w'ith their uncertain tenure, had 
made it their sole object to collect as much, and to pay as little, 
as they could. They sublet the country in estates to the highest 
bidder, but a total want of goodwill existed between the governor 
and the subfarmers, whose lease was as precarious as that of thd 
nazim, and they in their turn exacted all that they could from the 
cultivators of the soil. Whole villages w^ere depopulated, culti- 
vation disappeared, and in its stead dense jungle spread over the 
face of the country. 

This period of misrule terminated in 1801, w^hon the Nawab 
Wazir, being totaJlly unable to pay the subsidy due to the East 
India Company, agreed to surrender Rohilkhand and other pro- 
vinces. Ihis step w^as efifocted by a treaty ratified on the 10th of 
November in the same year, and Budaun was placed under the 
collector of Moradabad.* 

The Subsequent history Of the district has been narrated 
already in the preceding chapter, and the only event of which 
notice remains to be taken is the mutiny of 1857. Budaun was 
then in the chaYge of Mr. William Edwards, the only man of pure 
liufopCan descent in the station. He had, however, throe feKlow- 
countrymen in the district, in the persons of the Messrs. Donald, 
father aYid son, indigo planters of Bilsi, and Mr. Gibson of the’ 
Customs department. The militaYy force at his command com- 
jyftsod abotft a hiindred men of the 68fh N. I. then stationed at 
Bareilly, \Vh6 \^ere Oh duty at the treasury at Budaun. The 
trouble' be^an soon after the arrival of the new’^s of the Meerui’ 
otrtbrbak, i^^hich re'ached the district about the 15th of May ; and 
its CfPCct^ wCte soon visible in ah increased spirit of lawlessness. 
Thia waiS ffrst exhibited at Behta Gosfiam, where some carts werO 
pltthd^ed ahd th‘6 police were put to flight by the rabble. The' 
ma^Strafe’ po^erlUfes to punish’ the outrage, and thus the 
mhV^hiiSfat ^aihedf streh^h. On the 21st of May disturbances 
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broke out in pargana Asadpur^ where the villagers opened a cam- 
paign of robbery on the highway and piracy on the Ganges* Mr. 
Edwards endeavoured to enlist the aid of the more influential 
landholders in preserving order, but with little effect, for robbery 
was now giving place to murder; two zamindars were killed by 
the Ahars of Pataria in Asadpur, and a third was slain by Raj- 
puts at Binawar. The first sign of danger at Budaun itself was 
displayed on the 25th of May, which was a Muhammadan festival. 
The collector was informed that a general rising was arranged 
for that date, but averted the danger by inviting all the leading 
Musalmans to his house, on the pretext of debating on measures 
to ensure the public safety, and detaining them there till the pre- 
arranged hour was over. The Musalmans were inn very excited 
state, but eventually they calmed down and the day passed with- 
out incident. 

On the 28th of May, Mr. A. Phillips, the collector of Etah, 
rode into Budaun to obtain military aid for the repression of dis- 
turbances in his own district. He learnt from Mr. Edwards that 
nothing was to be expected from Bareilly, for indeed help had 
been already refused for Budaun. The collector made another 
appeal in order to save Bilsi from a threatened attack, and on this 
occasion the despatch of a company of native infantry was 
promised. On the 1st of June, however, news came of the mutiny 
of the Bareilly brigade, and of the advance of a hostile force on 
Budaun. Thereupon Mr. Phillips at once rode off, and succeeded 
in reaching the Ganges and crossing the river before the roads 
were closed. Mr. Edwards, however, determined to remain at 
his post till the last, and that day he was joined by the Donalds 
from Bilsi and Mr. Gibson. The collector strongly urged them 
to make good their escape, but they insisted on remaining together 
and were encouraged in their determination by the strong pro- 
fessions of loyalty made by the native officer in command of the 
treasury guard. The value of his promises was shown in a few 
hours. That very afternoon the guard mutinied, seized the 
treasurer, broke open the jail, and released some three hundred 
convicts, who forthwith made for the magistrate's house. 
Mr. Edwards and his companions, together with a Sikh orderly 
named Wazir Singh and an Afghan servant, could no longer 
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delay, but mounted their horses and galloped o£F. On the road 
they met Sheikh Sharf-ud-din of Sheikhupur, who persuaded them 
to take refuge in his house. There they spent a portion of the 
night, but the situation was so threatening that they resolved to 
continue their flight and before daybreak they reached Kakora. 
Thence they crossed the Ganges into the Etah district, and 
continued their course towards Fatehgarh. Eventually Mr. 
Edwards found refuge with Raja Hardeo Bakhsh Singh of 
Katiari in Hardoi, but his European companions all perished. 

In the meantime the rebel sepoys from Bareilly reached 
Budaun and joined the treasury guard and the city rabble. 
They destroyed the civil station, but their spoil was small, for 
'the collector had wisely refused to receive the instalments of 
revenue then due from the zamindars. The more respectable 
inhabitants, in terror at the prospect of general plunder, spread 
a report that a British force was approaching from Agra, and the 
mutineers thereupon decamped with their ill-gotten gains to 
Bareilly. Their departure enabled several Christians who were 
in hiding to escape. Mr. Stewart, the head clerk of the collector’s 
oflSce, obtained shelter with his family at Sheikhupur, whence 
they were afterwards conducted by Sharf-ud-din to Aligarh; 
another clerk, named Erith, found security with the za'tnindara 
of Nagla Sharqi, though the villagers of that place had already 
rendered themselves notorious by destroying the munsif’s courts 
and the central police-station. Three brothers named Peters, of 
whom two were in Government employ, were sheltered by friendly 
mmindara of the Budaun and Ujhani parganas. 

Both at Budaun and throughout the district anarchy reigned 
supreme. In the absence of any large landholders, such as the 
taluqdars in Oudh, the more turbulent spirits commenced a course 
of plunder and petty warfare against their neighbours. Bands of 
armed men scoured the country in search of plunder, and all the 
old feuds between rival communities were renewed. This was 
especially the case among the Ahars of the Gunnaur tahsil, the 
Musalmans of Bisauli,and the Ahars, Rajputs and Muhammadans 
of Sahaswan. The Ahars attacked the Thakur of Bhoes, and after 
a desperate siege, stormed his fort and put him to death with forty 
of his followers. A similar scene was enacted at Dhanari, where 
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the m'tYhi'ndwr was slain by the men of Bhir^eti, who carried off 
his head in triumph. For a whole fortnight Bildi was sacked bj^ 
the Rajputs^ the indigo factories were gutted, and even the irdti 
boilers were melted down for shot; and the same thing happened 
at Budaun, Bisauli and Ujhani. The wealthier tradesmen, whbn 
they did not actually suffer in person, were subjected to consi- 
derable loss in the shape of blackmail. At Dataganj the tahsil- 
dar managed to save the treasure from the insurgent Rajputs, 
but lost the greater part at the hands of the mounted police who? 
'^erfe engaged to carry it to Budaun, while the rest was appro- 
priated by the petty officials, of whom a few were subseqxiently 
ooihpelled to disgorge their plunder. At Bisauli one Aziz Khato 
plroclaimed himself governor and seized the money in the tfiShsil, 
but the attacks of the villagers soon forced him to take it off td 
fiareilly, where Khan Bahadur Khan, a descendant of Hafiz 
Rahmat, had established himself as ruler of Rohilkhand in thO 
name of the emperor of Dcbli. 

On the 17th of June Khan Bahadur appointed Abd-ur- 
Rahim Khan as nazim of Bmlaun, with Faisahat-ullah as deputy; 
He at once endeavoured to restore order to the best of his atbilJty, 
driving off the Rajputs, who had already made an unsuccessful 
attack on Sheikbupur, and a few days before had raided the city. 
He restored Az-iz Khan to Bisauli, and then directed all the’ 
subordinate Government officials to return to' their duties. The 
collector’s ^risfktadar was made deputy magistrate, and two? 
retired tahsildars became deputy collectors ; some sort of militairy 
organization was introduced, and a brigadier and paymaster 
tlominated. Most of the old officials obeyed the summons, 
generaily through fealr of the consequences of refusal, but ihMy 
took the earliest oppoi^tunity of resigning their posts. The diffi- 
culties encountered by the new administration we're far fromf 
ineonsiderabl©, amd the chief obstacle lay in the comparatively 
small Mmbefff of the Musalmans’ and the sti^eugth of the Ealjputrfy 
who \tepe by no* meahisi^ agreeable to the Mufiammadail usuijMori. 
Matters' came M a' head’ in July, v^hen the found if ntib^istr 

sary to^d^and subsidies fromf the land O'w^ners in the ffei’ghbOtir- 
hood of Bude»tm. The Rajputs of EhUU’ak and RafiAbad sfutdily^ 
refiiSed to coiAnlY. and thoudb their viHufUes w^el'e* bUrnt itf 
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consequence, no money was ever paid. In the same month Khan 
Bahadur appointed two landholders of influence to manage the 
Dataganj tahsil, but this step proved almost ineffectual. The 
Bajputs collected their forces, their leader being the head of the 
Jangharas, who revived the old title of Dhappu Dham, a name 
borne some centuries before by a famous chieftain of the clan. 
Having assembled a large body of men, he was emboldened t(y 
advance on Budaun itself, but he was defeated on the outskirts 
of the city and retired eastwards to his own country. A second 
attempt was made by the Rajputs of Dataganj in August, but tho^ 
rising was quelled by the arrival of troops aud artillery from 
Budaun. In the same month the landholders of Bisaiili refused 
to recognise the rebel tahsildar, and Fasabat^ullah was sent with 
some troops and with one gun to punish them. N car W azlrgan j het 
was met by the Rajputs of Raliaria, and a fight ensued in 'which 
the Musalmans were dof f^ated and the deputy wounded. He soon, 
however, received reinfoi’cements under Niai? Muhammad Khan, 
and with their aid he succeeded in overpo^vering the insurgents ; 
Raharia was sacked and burnt, while the merchants of Bisauli and 
Waairganj were compelled to pay heavy fines. The rebel govern- 
ment was now supreme throughout the district, except in tho 
Gunnaur tahsil, where the support of the Ahars enabled the police 
and rev^ue officials to remain at their post as late arS November. 

After having experienced so much difficulty in the coHection 
of iwv^enue, the authorities resorted to the old practice of farming. 
Towards the end of August parga^a Sahaswan was leased to 
Am.ft Ahmad, who established hie authority by means of a few 
troops and some artillery. In the following month a similar' 
lease of Bisauli and Islamnagar was granted to Rahm Ali Khan, 
a fugitive from the Doab. An attempt, was made to set up » 
revenue farmer m Gunnaur, but this was frustrated by the AharsJ 
-who immediately ejected him. In October, Khan Bahadur gavo^ 
the lease of Salempurto Bhure Khan, who now found the Rajputa 
submissive. They had beenr severely chastised by Niaz Muham- 
mad', who had plundered the vili^e of Kharkhauli and fciliod the 
son of the Rajput proprietor; That officer subsequently 
Usehat and Sahaswan, levying contJributions' from the 
iJiose places. 
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In the same month the Musalmans received a reminder that 
their rule was not likely to remain long undisturbed. In the 
beginning of October a body of fugitive rebels under Bala Rao 
crossed the Ganges from Anupshahr and hurried onwards to 
Shahjahanpur, while towards its close intolligence was received 
that a body of hostile cavalry had appeared on the opposite side of 
the Ganges, in the direction of Aligarh. This force was commanded 
by Mr. J. (afterwards Sir John) Cracroft Wilson, formerly judge 
of Moradabad, but now holding a roving commission for the 
suppression of rebellion. On the 20th of October Mr. Wilson, 
being then at Aligarh, received a letter begging for assistance 
from Captain Gowan of the 18th N. I. That regiment hai 
mutinied at Bareilly, and the adjutant, with other English fugitives, 
had managed to escape into the Dataganj tahsil, where he found 
shelter with some friendly zamindars. On receipt of this news 
Mr. Wilson determined to make the attempt, and wrote to Captain 
Gowan directing him to come to Kachhla on the 28th. Mr. Wilson 
reached that place on the 27th with about 150 irregular horse, 
and then learned that the village was held by some rebel cavalry. 
In order to disperse them he procured the aid of a well-disposed 
Bania, who spread the report that a large English force was aboftt 
to cross the river, whereupon the rebels fled to Sahaswan. Of 
this, however, Mr. Wilson received no news, and consequently be 
retired southwards to Sown, There ho received a reply from 
Captain Gowan, written in Greek, informing him that he would 
be at Miaon in pargana Usehat on the 29th. Mr. Wilson at once 
started with 100 picked men and reached the Ganges before 
midnight of the 28th. He found only four small boats, which 
were quite insufficient for the rapid transport of his force. A letter 
was consequently sent to Captain Gowan, urging him to cross the 
river at any ferry where he could obtain a passage; but in the 
meantime Mr. Wilson heard that the rebels had collected 28 boats 
on the Budaun side and determined to obtain possession of them. 
Dismounting some of his men, he sent them across the river and 
thus brought the boats in safety to the western bank. He then 
sent for the superintendent of the ferry and gave him orders for 
the immediate construction of a bridge capable of bearing artillery. 

Bf«.ofcLrraTvi wnfl at oncB Bucccssfttl. for nows of the approach 
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a large British force was sent to Budaun, and thence transmit- 
ted to Bareilly. On the evening of the 30th a messenger arrived 
from Captain Go wan stating that the party would cross at Jati 
in Usehat, and begging Mr. Wilson to meet them at Qadirganj 
on the opposite side. The force forthwith marched and reached 
the latter place on the morning of the 3lst^ and shortly afterwards 
the fugitives arrived, disguised as native women in a closed 
waggon. In this daring manner Mr. AVilson accomplished the 
rescue of Captain Gowan, Sergeant Major Belcham, his wife and 
three children, while subsequently 18 other Christians, presumably 
natives, were conveyed in safety to his camp. 

On the 1st of November 1857 the rebel governor, hearing Change 
the true state of Mr. Wilson’s force, sent a brigade of 4,000 g^yer^a- 
men and four guns to Kachhla. Niaz Muhammad was at that 
time employed at Islamnagar in making preparations to subdue 
the Ahars of Gunnaur, and consequently the command was 
assumed by Abd-ur-liahim In person. He remained for some 
time at Kachhla, but effected nothing; and ultimately retreated in 
haste to Ujhani after exchanging a few shots across the river with 
Sir Thomas Seaton’s column. The governor was then superseded 
by Mubarak Shah Khan, whom Khan Bahadur had sent to 
Budaun in order to remove a dangerous rival from his presence. 

With him came Ahmad Shah Khan as deputy. The new adminis- 
tration was ushered in with some show of energy, N iaz Muhammad, 
aided by the Eajputs of Moradabad, descended upon the Ahars, 
defeated them with great loss at Bhiraoti, and drove out the loyal 
officials from Gunnaur. The Rohillas thus acquired possession 
of the entire district, but they were not long permitted to continue 
in security. The governor’s forces were swelled, but only by the 
refugees from beyond the Gauges, where Seaton had won the 
battle of Gangiri in the beginning of December. Money, too, 
was needed for the support of the troops and for the projected 
expedition against Fatehgarh. An imposition of Es. 40,000 was, 
raised from the merchants of Budaun, and at the same time a 
fresh farm of the Budaun and Salempur parganas was given to 
Abd-ur-Eahim, the former governor. Bhure Khan, however, was 
not disposed to give up Salempur without a struggle, and 
offered a strenuous resisiance to Abd-ur-Eahim and Niaz 
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Mubsmmad. His efforts proyed idle, for he was defeated aud 
slain. 

, Nias Muhammad Khan then collected all his fcH'ces, and with 

Fatehgafh 

<e«pedi. tW of a ooBti»genfc from Bai*eilly set oat against Fatebgarh. 

At KalcraU be was joined by a body of Pathans, and the com- 
bijaed army crossed the Ganges at Surajpur, about 12 miles abovs 
Fatebgark They then occupied the town of Shamsabad, but 
news of their arrival had fhreceded them, and on tb© morning of 
tha 27th of January Sir Hope Grant arrived at Sutia, hcd-f a mile 
Iroan the town, with a brigade of all arms. . After a brief engage^ 
ment the rebels broke and fled ; they were pursued with heavy 
loss for eight or nine miles, leaving four guns behind them. The 
remnants of the force crossed the Ganges in disorder, and the 
story goes that many of them reached Budaim on the evening of 
the same- day. Niaz Muhammad then confined his attention to 
tliB'refi'actory Hindus of the district. A police officer who had 
shown some kindness to Captain Gowan was blown from a gun, a 
Rajput zmimdorV was for the same offence flogged till he wars- left 
ior dead, and- two others escaped a similar fate only by paying a 
heavy i^ansom. February 1’858 was- spent in plundering the 
neighbourhood* of Sahaswan and the north of Etah ; these opera- 
tions were continued' in the following mouth, when Qadijganj 
was. sacked*, but they were checked to the south of the* Ganges by 
thaa^jpearance of Captain Murray and Mr. Daniell with- a body 
of Jat horse. 
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In. the begiimiog' of April, Mohsin Ali Khan, arrived, at 
Budaun in hie flight from Shahjahaupur, where he had' been 
defeated by Sir Hope Grant. The rebels then prepared to meet 
theiiippending attach from the south, and a large force of Musal^ 
man. Gbazie was raised under Wazir Khan, who had been. ao. 
asMStant surgeon at Agra. The campaign in Budaun woe 
allotted to General Penny, wlio was moved down to Buland^- 
idiahr, while Seaton was watching the movemrats of the maiQ' 
rebd army in eastern Bofailkhand. Penny first joinedi barsds^ 
with'the GommandOi’-in-Chief at Fatehgarh, aud then left that- 
pUee OB the 24th of« April with a force consisting' of 200 men of 
GarabineerS', 250 M'ultani Hiorse, 353 men of the d4th, 320 of tbe> 
Oiwt. PixrvifchU. :te() of the Bilueb Battalion, aaid 250 of' the- 
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11th N. I . ; he h^d in Addition six he^vy Aud six light guns. Ou 
the 27th the GeneiAl; accompAnied by Mr. Wilson, opossed the river 
by the Neali ferry and encamped near the landing-place* The 
iollowing day was occupied in carrying the baggage over the 
Ganges, and in the meantime Captain Go wan of the 11th was 
despatched to drive in a picquet of the enemy that was posted 
some four miles off on the road to KakraU. The picquet fled on 
his approach, and the rebels who wore collected at Kakrala 
retired to Budaun. There was, however, another for*ce at Usehat 
composed of about 1,000 men ^\ith one gun, and this had to be 
disposed of before a march could be made on Budaun. It was 
resolved therefore to proceed first to Usehat, and in order to save 
the troops, General Penny ordered them to advance by night on 
the 29th. AVhon the force had arrived within a mile of their 
objective, information was received that the rebels had retired on 
Dataganj, and Usehat was found to be unoccupied. 

The commanding officer, considering that the road was now 
clear, ordered the march to be resumed at midnight. When 
within four miles of Kakrala the halt was sounded, in order to 
enable the infantry to come up, and on their arrival the column 
was allowed to proceed leisurely, the artillery and cavalry leading, 
and the infantry some way behind. As Kakrala was approached 
towards dawn, some horsemen were descried in front, but as they 
retreated) the General continued his advance, only to be surprised 
by the discharge of four guns from a plantation on the outskirts 
of- the town. The British artillery at once returned the fire and 
at the same time were assailed by a body of Ghazis, who had. 
remained in concealment ; but disaster was averted by a charge of 
the Carabineers, who repulsed the enemy with slaughter after a 
fierce struggle at close quarters. The rebel guns were then with- 
drawn to the east of the road, but the artillery prevented an 
attempted attack on the flank. In the meantime, it was found 
tdiatthe General had disappeared : it seems that he had been wounded^ 
in the arm and- his horse had carried him into the enemy's rankfr 
where he met his death at the hands of the Ghazis. His body was 
discovered* some distance in advance of the spot where the conflict 
bad occurred ; he was buried at Kakrala that evening, but hi®* 
remains were afterwards removed to Meerut. 


Action at 
Kakrala. 
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The infantry came up at a great pace on hearing the sound 
of firing, but some time elapsed before their arrival, and it was- 
not till the heat of the day that Colonel Jones of the Carabineers, 
who was now in command, could assume the ofiFensive. The 
Ghazis offered a feeble resistance, and in a short time fled towards* 
Budaunu. The chase was maintained by the cavalry for some 
miles, but the dust and heat told severely on the horses; many 
of the flying rebels were killed, and one gun was captured. It 
was afterwards ascertained that the enemy w^ere led on this 
occasion by Wazir Khan. After halting at Kakral a, the British 
force marched eastwards through the Salcmpur and Usehat 
parganas, and crossed the Ramganga on the 2nd of May in order 
to join the Commander-in-Chicf at Miranpur Katra in the 
Shahjahanpur district. 

On the same day that witnessed the fight at Kakrala Major 
Gordon, with a small column from Moradabad, surprised and! 
routed a force of rebels at Bisauli, Thus threatened on two 
sides, the leaders at Budauu resolved on flight, and after burn- 
ing the records, left hastily for Bareilly. With them went all 
the mutinous sepoys, but for several months the safety of the 
district was endangered by numerous small bands, which were 
hunted from place to place, Eahm Ali Khan managed to escape 
into the Sahaswaii pargana w^th a band of mutineers, and cross- 
ing the Ganges, fled to^vards Gwalior, At Islaranagar the^ 
remnants of the rebels collected under a Hindu pleader, name 
Ram Narayan, and a Musalmau butcher. They possessed soma 
guns, and for several days plundered the neighbouring villages,, 
repelling an attack made by Dara Singh of Ujhani, They were 
eventually defeated at Islamnagar by Hakim Saadat Ali Khan* 
and the Rampur troops, who killed Ram Narayan and captured 
two brass guns. On the 27th of May a large force of about 2,000 
men, said to be fugitives from Jhansi, crossed into Budaun by tha 
Jati ferry ; but they did not attempt to stay in the district, and 
marching through Usehat into Shahjahanpur, made good their 
escape into Oudh, 

After the battle of Kakrala, Mr. Wilson had appointed two^ 
loyal Rajputs to take charge of the Dataganj tahsil, while three 
others, including Dara Singh^ were posted as police officers at. 
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Buclaun, Bilsi and Ujhaui. Similar appointments M’ere made 
in the parganas of Sahaswan, Kot and Bisauli towards the end 
of May, and Sheikh Sharf-ud-din became temporarily tahsildar of 
Budann. Mr. Carmichael, who was still at Bareilly, nominally 
held charge of the district, and exercised his authority through 
the Rajput zamindars in charge. It was not, however, possible 
as yet to dispense with military assistance. On the 3rd of June 
Brigadier Cokers column from Shahjahanpur marched to Usehat, 
and after burning three rebel villages on the road, reached 
Budaun on the fith. There several important arrests were made, 
and two days later the collector arrived with another column under 
(Colonel Wilkinson from Bareilly. The next day both forces 
marched towards Moradabad, Colonel Wilkinson going direct 
through Bisauli, while General Coke, accompanied by Mr. Carmi- 
chael, took the route of Sahaswan. On the way two guilty 
villages were destroyed, and several more rebels were taken at 
Sahaswan ; they thence proceeded to Islamnagar, where summary 
punishment was inflicted on several persons concerned in the 
recent disturbances. The collector then parted with the column, 
and spent the following month in touring through Gunnaur and 
Sahaswan. By August the restoration of order was complete 
and the revenue was coming in rapidly. 

The number of rewards given for loyal conduct throws alight 
on the general attitude of the people. In the Dataganj tahsil in 
particular the kindly treatment of Captain Gowan and other 
fugitives showed that the country folk by no means felt a 
general sympathy for the rebel cause ; while the obstinate resist- 
ance of the Gunnaur officials was only rendered possible by the 
active assistance of the inhabitants. The rewards given by 
Government fall under two heads, the first being those for aid 
afforded to fugitives, and the second for good work done in con- 
nection with administration and the maintenance of order. 
Under the first category come those who sheltered Captain Gowan 
and party; among whom Panjab Singh and Pitam Singh of 
Usawan, Parbat Brahman of Miaon, Indar Singh of Salempur, 
and Bakhtawar Singh of Bela Dandi received ^fts of money and 
confiscated land. For protecting Mr. Erith, Himmat Singh of 
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Gurgaon v i re similarly rewarded ; as also was Ajit, a Brahman 
of Nizamabad, for jirotecting the Peters family ; while 63 others 
obtained grants of money. Under the second class came Sharf- 
ud-diii, of Hheikhupur, already mentioned ; Har Lai Singh, who was 
appointed tahsildar of Dataganj by Mr. Wilson ; Het Singh and Dal 
Singh, Bais Kajputs of J([ot, who were placed in charge of the 
Sahaswantahsil ;l)ara Singh of Pipraul, who guarded the Ganges 
ferries, re-established the Ujhani and Bilsi ttemos, and held the 
Islamnagarreliols in check till their defeat by the Rampur troops; 
and Parasram of Isanpur,who rendered himself conspicuous among 
the Ahars of Asadpur by preserving order in his neighbourhood. 
These all obtained grants of land, while Wazir Singh, the brave 
thanadar of Gunnaur ; Parbhu Lai, the peshkar ; and Irshad Ali 
and five other Sheikhs, who saved the records, came in for similar 
recognition. ISloney grants were given to 42 others, most of 
whom were Government servants at Gunnaur. 

Since that time the annals of Budaun have been an unevent- 
ful record of [.eace and growing prosperity. The chief occurrences 
have 1)0011 those connected with the fiscal and administrative 
history of the tract, and have been narrated in the preceding 
chapters. The extension of the railway is perhaps the most 
important event of recent years, as it will serve to bring into 
greater jiromincnce and a closer connection with the outside 
world a district that in former days was apt to suffer from its 
comparative remolencss and difficulty of acces.s. 
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ALAPUR, Pargana Usehat, Tahail Dataganj. 

A considerable town near the northern borders of the 
pargana, lying in 27® 55' N. and 79® 15' E., on the unmetallod 
road from Budauu to Miaou and Jalalabad in Shah jahaii pur, at 
a distance of about twelve miles south-east from the district 
headquarters. It is a place of some antiquity, and is supposed 
to derive its name from Sultan Ala-ud-diu Alam, who resigned 
the throne of Dehli and retired here in 1450. Local tra<liiion 
asserts that at that time an older village v as in existence, and 
that the inhabitants wore Bhihars, an aboriginal race of Rohil- 
khand, though no other mention of these ])eople is to bo found. 
Ala-ud-din built a mosque here, M'hich was restored during the 
reign of Aurangzob, as shown by an inscribed tal)let giving the 
date 107 1 H, On the outside of the building is a fragment of an 
older inscription dated 707H. or 1307 A.D, This would carry us 
back to the reign of the greater Ala-ud-din Khilji, and suggests 
that the popular derivation is incorrect, as the town must have 
been aMusalman settlement at a much earlier date. The lands in 
the neighbourhood have been held for many centuries by Saraswati 
Brahmans, who claim to have obtained a grant from Ala-ud-din 
Alam. Another story states that the monarch gave the j>lace to a 
local poet, named Ala-be-nawa, in reward for a complimentary 
couplet which runs :~ 

Cbisan nazir-i-tu gardid dar sbarf-i-gauhar. 

Zi kan-i-Fatima hasti wa az sadaf gauhar. 

At the present time the lands of Alapur are divided into 
seven separate mauzas, of which three are held by the old family 
of Sheikh Chaudhris, and the rest by Brahmans and Banias. The 
Musalman proprietors are for the most part in a state of poverty 
owing to the increase in their numbers and constant subdivision. 
The total area is 3,864 acres, of which about 3,150 acres are under 
/'nltivA.tion. and the revenue is Rs. 6.100, 
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Alapnr possesses a vernacular middle school, a small school 
for girls, a sarai, a cattle-pound, and a bazar in which markets 
are held twice a week. The trade is, however, small and not on the 
increase. A small fair takes place on the occasion of the Janm- 
ashtami festival in Bhadon. It is probable that the police- 
station will be removed here from Kakrala when the new scheme 
of distribution comes into force. The stagnation of the place is 
exemplified by the records of population as shown at successive 
enumerations. In 1865 the town contained 5,489 inhabitants, 
and this dropped to 5,347 in 1872. Since then the total has risen, 
but very gradually. It was 5,030 in 1881, and 6,301 ten years 
later ; while in 1901 the population numbered 6,327 souls, of 
whom 2,456 were Musalmans and 55 Christians. 

The town is administered under the provisions of the Sanita- 
tion Act and also of Act XX of 1856, u’hich has been in force 
since 1872. In 1905 there were 872 houses within the ehaukidari 
area of 81 acres, and 620 of these were assessed to taxation. The 
income from the house tax for the three preceding years averaged 
Ks. 930, giving an incidence of Re. 1-8-0 per assessed house and 
Re. 0-2-4 per head of population. The total income from all 
sources for the same period, including the opening balance, was 
Rs. 1,019, and the expenditure Rs. 903 ; the chief items being 
Rs. 470 for the up-keep of the local police force, Rs. 180 for the 
conservancy staff, and Rs. 150 for minor improvements. 


ASADPUR, Farga'im Asaopub, Tahsil Gunnauk. 

The capital of the pargana is a small agricultural village of 
no importance, lying in 28° 10' N. and 78° 28' E., at a distance 
of four miles south of Gunnaur and 40 miles from Budaun. It 
is connected with the tahsil headquarters by an unmetalled road, 
and through the village passes a second class road from Islamnagar 
to Ramghat on the Ganges, about two miles distant. It, became 
the capital of the pargana at the cession in 1801, and was originally 
included in the Moradabad district. At the last census it con- 
tained a population of 1,538 persons, of whom 166 were Musal- 
mans and 160 Aryas. A bars are the prevailing Hindu caste, 
but the proprietors are Banias and Sheikhs. The village lands 
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and the revenue is Rs. 620. Asadpur possesses an upper primary 
school, a cattle-pound, and a bazar in which markets are held 
weekly ; but the trade of the place is quite insignificant, and has 
been diverted to Gunnaur and Babrala. 


ASADPUR Pargana, Tahsil Gunnaur. 

This pargana comprises the southern and larger half of 
the tahsil. It is ])ounded on the cast by the Islamnagar and 
Sahas wan pargana, on the north by the Moradal)ad district and 
pargana Rajpura, and on the west and south by the river Ganges, 
which separates it from Bulandshahr and Aligarh. The total area 
in 1905 was 126,118 acres or 197 square miles. As is the case 
with all the parganas bordering on the Ganges, the area is liable 
to change from year to year owing to alterations in the course of 
that river ; but for a considerable distance any movement is 
checked by the great training works erected above and below 
Narora, the head of the lower Ganges canal. 

With the exception of a block of high sandy upland in the 
north-east corner, the whole pargana lies in the valley of the 
Ganges, and almost all the area is liable to inundation from that 
river or its tributaries. The sandy ridge, which rises abruptly to 
a height of some 25 feet above the level of the khadir, is pro- 
longed through the whole district parallel to, but now well to the 
left of, the Ganges, though at one time it probably formed the 
bank of the great river. The intervening tract, ten or twelve 
miles broad, is of recent alluvial origin sloping gently towards the 
south-east. Underneath the hhur ridge flows the Chhoiya, a little 
stream that receives the drainage from the uplands and the marshy 
land beneath them. The next river is the Mahawa, which takes 
an irregular course through the centre of the pargana and is 
apt to do great damage in times of flood. It is joined on the 
northern border by the Rurdmar, which drains part of Rajpura and 
crosses a few of the northern villages of Asadpur. The only other 
streams are small backwaters in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Ganges, of no importance for drainage purposes, and apt to 
change their courses from time to time. 

The pargana is divided naturally into four tracts, each with 

nf i<R nwn. The first of theseis 
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the bhur, already mentioned, consisting of a broad block of 
sandy uplands, on which the wind-swept downs are covered 
with the lightest soils, the homesteads are small and meagre, the 
population scanty and impoverished, and only the weaker staples 
of each harvest are grown on fields that frequently require long 
fallows after a few years of tillage. The only natural growth is 
that of high coarse grass, which gives shelter to pig and other 
animals, to the further detriment of cultivation. Below the bhur 
lies the Mahawa valley, a tract that is subject to floods and contains 
l)ut few villages of any size, while cultivation is still interspersed 
with patches of dkah jungle, representing the remains of a once 
impenetrable forest. The Avhole area is liable to flooding, and the 
results of saturation are to be seen in large expanses of usdv, while 
the soil is hard and cloddy. In spite of the damage done by the 
Mahawa, however, the improvement of late years lias been marked, 
and tine spring crops are now obtained Iktc, while sugarcane 
cultivation has rapidly developed. West of the Mahawa valley 
the ground rises gently, and along tlic lino roughly indicated by 
the course of the road from Clunuaur to Sahaswan the soil becomes 
softer and richer, the cultivation closer, and the villages larger and 
more populous. This belt is known as the changer, and is chiefly 
inhabited by Ahars. Little harm is done by flooding, irrigation 
is easy and cheap, and all the ordinary staples of both harvests arc 
grown; large quantities of maize are produced, and excellent rahi 
crops are obtained from the same land. The changer terminates 
in an irregular raised strip of hard soil, dotted in places with 
sandy hillocks, from which land dips into the fourth tract. This 
is the bela or alluvial loam on the l)anks of the Ganges, formed by 
the accumulation of silt upon and around the tamarisk jungles 
that flourish on the river shore. This layer averages from 12 to 18 
inches in depth, but sometimes is so thin that the underlying sand 
is exposed by the action of the plough. It is very fertile, and 
irrigation is never needed ; but below the range of the canal 
works the bda is still of a precarious character and fluctuating 
value. Near the river there are large expanses of waste sand or 
thick jhau jungle, haunted by pigs, parha and migfai ; grazing is 
plentiful, but cultivation is exposed to too many dangers to be 
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The improvemeut of the pargana is well illustrated by the 
rapid increase in the cultivated area. At the settlement of 1835 
this amounted to but 53 per cent, of the whole, while at the last 
assessment it had risen to 03 per cent. In 1905 no less than 
92,662 acres or nearly 74 per cent, wore under the plough, while 
29,132 acres bore two crops in the year, the increase in this direction 
also being very large. Of the remaining area 13,738 acres were 
classed as barren, although 0,654 acres were either under water 
or occupied by village sites and roads, leaving 7,084 acres as 
actually unculturable, a larger amount indeed than in any other 
part of the district; and 19,718 acres were returned as culturable 
waste, including 680 acres under groves. The irrigated area is 
small, but its extent depends entirely on the nature of the season ; 
apart from the bhur villages, it has been estimated that at least 
90 per cent, of the cultivation couUl obtain water if occasion so 
required. Wells are the principal sources of supply, and arc 
mostly of the unprotected variety ; they can be constructed 
everywhere except in the sandy uplands, wliere the crops are 
entirely dependent on the rainfall. The Icharlf area is only 
slightly exceeded by that sown in tlie rabi, but of late years 
the latter has exhibited a tendency to increase more rapidly. The 
chief autumn staples are maizi', bajra and juar, among which 
bajra predominates in the bhur, but under ordinary circum- 
stances juar is the most favourite crop throughout the pargana. 
There is a fair amount of rice, cotton and sugarcane, the first 
being almost confined to the changer and bela, wliile the last has 
largely increased of late years, so that a good deal of gw is 
exported to C-handausi. Jn the rabl the ])rincipal crops are wheat 
and barley, which comprise almost the whole sown area, and with 
the exception of a fair proportion of gram in the changer there 
is no other product worthy of mention. 

The cultivation is generally of a high standard. Ahars hold 
by far the largest proportion of the land, generally tilling their 
own fields. Next to them come Brahmans, Chamars, Sheikhs, 
Muraos, Khagis, Rajputs and Gadariy as. Rents vary greatly, and 
at the last settlement ranged from Rs. 10 per aero of garden land 
in the best circle to Re. 1 per acre of the worst bhur. Since the 
X XU — ^ increase in the rates, but this 
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is due chiefly to the extent of proprietary cultivation. At that 
time about 24 per cent, of the land was tilled by owners, 54 per 
cent, by ex-proprietary and occupancy tenants, and a little over 
20 per cent, by tenants-at-will. Subsequent years have shown an 
enormous increase in the area held by the last class, owing chiefly to 
new cultivation, and partly to a decline in the occupancy holdings. 
A considerable area, exceeding 3,000 acres, is still held on grain 
rents, fully two-thirds of this lying in the hhw tract ; the remainder 
is confined to two groups of villages belonging to the Ahars of 
Pataria and the Saiyids of Qadiraba 1. In practically every case 
the system observed is that known as kankut, a distribution of 
the grain based upon an estimate of the standing crop. 

The revenue of the pargana as fixed at successive settlements 
will be found in the appendix.* In the early days of British 
rule Asadpur suffered greatly from the high pressure of over- 
assessment, which was carried to such an extent that the 
very land deteriorated from the excessive cropping that was 
necessary to meet the severe demand. More lenient treatment 
was accorded in 1835, with most beneficial results, and the same 
policy was maintained in 1871. At the last assessment an 
enhancement of 15*36 per cent, was taken, the revenue being 48*19 
per cent, of the U'^sets, ainl falling with an incidence of Re. 1-10-7 
per acre of cultivation. The pressure is now considerably lighter, 
owing to the increased area under the plough and the rise in the 
total assets.f The demand varies from time to time, as 32 
mahals in the alluvial tract along the Ganges come up for revision 
of settlement every five years. 

The population of the pargana in 1881 numbered 61,238 per- 
sons, and since that time has very rapidly increased. The total 
rose to 79,515 in 1891, and at the last census Asadpur contained 
94,146 inhabitants, of whom 42,998 were females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 81,477 Hindus, 11,758 Musal- 
mans and 911 others, chiefly Ary as and Christians. There are 
233 villages, but of these Gunnaur alone can be described as a 
town, and all the remainder are small, with the exception of 
Babrala and Asadpur, which are separately mentioned, and 
Qadirabad, which contains over 2,000 inhabitants. There is a 
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considerable trade in sugar and grain passing through Gunnaur 
to Bal^rala station and thence to Chandnusi, l)ut the principal 
trade of the pargana is in cattle, iho most noted market being at 
Jagannathpur, about two miles from the tahsil headquarters. 
Means of communication are but fair. The north* western corner 
is traversed by the Oulh aiil Jlohilkhand Railway from 
Chandausi to Aligarh, with a station at Babrala, while that of 
Dhanari lies within easy reach of the north-eastern tract. The 
only metalled road is that connectiitg Bal)rala wdth Gunnaur, 
but the unmetalled line from Sahas wan to Anupshahr is maintained 
in good order. It is crossed at Junawai by a road leading from 
Ramghat and A sad pur to Sambhal in IMoradabad, with branches 
running to Dhanari and Islamnagar and from Asad pur to 
Gunnaur. 

In ancient days the pargana was known as Gunnaur and 
included most of Rajpura. In 1748 it came into the possession 
of AH Muhammad, and was subseqmmily held by Dunde Khan. 
It was annexed by the Xawab Wa/ir of Oudh in 1774, and in 
1801 was ceded to the East India ('omi)any, being at first 
incorporated in Moradabal district. The ])argana of Asad pur 
M'as then formed, and in 1824 was assigned to the m^w district of 
Sahaswan, Though Gunnaur itself has been held by Musalmans 
for many centuries, the Ahars have always been the predominant 
caste and still hold the largest share of the land. The 233 
villages are now divided into 511 mahals. Of the latter 88 are 
held in single, and 217 m]omtzamindaTi tenure; 144 are perfect 
and 60 imperfect pattidari ; one is bhaiyachetra and one is revenue- 
free, having been granted in perpetuity to the shrine of Shah 
Nusrat of Gunnaur. There are no largo estates, the chief perhaps 
being that of Pataria, followed by that of the Chaudhris of 
Gunnaur, an overgrown and impoverished body, whose lands lie 
for the most part around the town and are as a rule very 
indifferently managed. Raja Jafar Ali Khan Lalkhani of Pindra- 
wal in Bulandshahr owns Babrala and five other mahals; 
the Sheikhs of Sheikhupur have four mahals assessed at Rs. 1,722; 
the Raja of Sahespur^ in Moradabad owns 13 mahals paying 
Rs. 3,560; and nine mahals, with a revenue of Rs. 3,189, belong 

‘ ’ 1 J- 
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of cultivating coinniuiiities of Almrs and Musalmaiis, followed 
l)y Rajputs, Raiiias, Brahmans aiul Kayaslhs. 

ASAFPUR, Vargana and Tahsil Bisauli. 

This village, officially known as Asafpur Phakaoli, lies in 
28® 2o' N. and 78® 54' E., at a distance of six miles north from 
the tahsil headquarters, 29 miles from Budaun, and a mile south 
of the Asil river. The main site is to the west of the metalled 
road leading from Bisauli to the Asafpur station on the line from 
Bareilly to Chandausi, the station being actually situated in the 
lands of Dundpur, a village adjoining Asafpur on the north. 
The village lands cover 1,G20 acres, and are very fully cultivated ; 
they are assessed at Rs. 2,223, and are owned by Banias and 
Kayasths. The population at the last oimsus was 1 ,406, including 
127 Musalmans and a large community of Brahmans; Dundpur, 
which practically forms a single site with Asafpur, contained 
489 inhabitants. ]N[ark(‘ts are held twice a \veok in Dundpur, 
and a growing export trade is carried on l)y means of the railway. 
Asafpur possesses a post-office, an upper primary school and an 
aided school for girls. 

BABRALA, Fargana Asadpub, Tahsil Gunnaub. 

The station of Babrala on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
stands a short distance to the north of the village of that name 
in 28® 16' N. and 78® 24' E., at a distance of three miles north of 
Gunnaur and 62 miles from Budaun, The station is connected 
with the tahsil headquarters by a metalled road, and through the 
village runs the road from Budaun to Anupshahr, from which a 
l)ranch here t akes off and leads north to Rajpura and GawaUt 
The advent of the railway has made Babrala of some importance, 
as a busy export trade is now carried on and is yearly 
increasing. In addition to the bazar, in which markets are held 
twice a week, there is a lower primary school in the village. 
The population at the last census was 1,746, of whom 241 were 
Musalmans. The proprietors are Musalman Bargujars, the present 
owner being Raja Jafar Ali Khan, who pays a revenue of 
Rs, 1,896 on some 870 acres of cultivation, out of a total area 
of 958 acres. 
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BEHTA GOSHAIN, Fargana Kot, Tahsil Sahaswan. 

A large village on the northern border of the pargana; lying 
in 28° 12' N. and 78° 64' E., between tho roads leading from 
Bisauli to Sahaswan and Bilsi^ at a distance of five miles north 
from the latter and 18 miles from the district headquarters. 
Like Parauli, which adjoins It on the east, the place was at one 
time administered under Act XX of 1856; but the measure was 
withdrawn on account of its small size, the village being purely 
agricultural in character. It is, however, subject to the provi- 
sions of the Sanitation Act. In 1901 the population numbered 
2,681 persons, of whom 863 were Miisalmans, chiefly Pathans, 
and 26 Christians. Behta Goshain j^os'sesses an upper primary 
school and a bazar in which markets are held weekly. The 
village lands arc 1,874 acres in extent, and of this some 1,625 
acres are cultivated and over 80 acres arc under groves, which 
almost surround the main site. The revenue is Bs. 2,813, and 
the proprietors are Banias and the Go'^hains, from whom the place 
takes its name. During the mutiny Behta Goshain attained an 
unenviable notoriety as being the scene of the first outbreak in 
the district. The event has been narrated in Chapter V, and the 
inability of the police to cope with the (listurl)ances led to the 
rapid spread of disorder. 

BHIllAOTI, Pargana lU-iruEA, Tahsil Gunnaur. 

This is one of the largest villages in the district, and is Well 
known as the headquarters of the Ahars, a sturdy and turbu- 
lent race who in former days achieved considerable notoriety, 
especially during the mutiny, and oven now their reputation is 
not of the best. In addition to this village, they own 25 others 
in the pargana and have shares in many more. Bhiraoti is a 
purely agricultural place, lying in 28° 24' X. and 78° 27' E,, 
near the eastern border of the pargana, and to the north of the 
inferior branch road from Gawan to Dhanari station, at a dis- 
tance of six miles cast of the former and ten miles north of the 
tahsil headquarters. A mile south of the village runs the road 
from Anupshahr to Chandausi. To the north of the main site 
flows the Tikta, which is apt to inundate much of the lowlying 
ground in its vicinity. The population of Bhiraoti at the last 
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census was 3,048, of whom 358 were Musalmans, the bulk of the 
inhabitants l)eiiig Ahars. Their garlti stands in the \A^stern part 
of the village, and is the home of the leading family. The place 
possesses a lower primary school, a post-office, and a considerable 
bazar in which markets are held weekly. The village lands cover 
no less than 6,486 acres, but of this not more than 2,300 acres are 
cultivated: they are shared between three Ahars, who pay a 
revenue of Rs. 3,609. 


BILSI, Pargana Kot, Tahsil Sahaswan. 

A town of comparatively recent origin and still more recent 
decline, situated in 28° 7' N. and 78° 55' E., at a distance of 16 
miles north-west from Budaun and some nine miles from Sahas- 
wan. It is connected with both places by unmetallcd roads, but 
a metalled road runs south-west to Aliganj on the road from 
Ujhani to Sahaswan. Other roads lead direct to Ujhani, to Islam- 
nagar and to Bisauli, the last being metalled for some five miles. 
To the west of the town flows the Bhainsaur river, which after its 
junction with the Aswar separates the Kot pargana from Sahaswan. 

The town was founded during the time when Budaun was 
under the sway of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, by a Bania of 
Sirasaul, named Jas Ram, under the orders of Bilasi Singh, a 
landowner of the neighbourhood. It was at first called Bilasi- 
ganj, but the name has been corrupted into Bilsi. Before the 
opening of the railway, the town was one of the principal marts 
in this part of Rohilkhand, and it became the recognised collect- 
ing and distributing centre for all the trade of the surrounding 
country, and from it goods were largely exported to the Ganges, 
and thence to Hathras, Fatehgarh and Cawnpore. Of late years 
however, most of the trade has disappeared. The Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway is at least 20 miles distant, and the metal- 
ling of the road from Sahaswan to Ujhani, and the branch that 
leads from it to Bilsi, has failed to arrest the decay of the place. 
The recent introduction of the metre-gauge line will not improve 
matters, as it will lead to a further diversion of trade to Ujhani 
and Budaun. 

Bilsi consists of two separate sites, known as Bilsi Khas and 
Sahibganj, the latter deriving its name from the indigo businei^ 
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established there many years ago undcT European management 
and for a long lime controlled l)y Messrs. Maxwell and Debnam. 
This firm owned a large amount of property with factories all 
over the district, and the former prosperity of Bilsi was in great 
measure due to their enterprise. The estate was subsequently 
bought by Sahibzada Haidar Ali Khan of Eampur, who enlarged 
and improved the fine house formerly occupied by the managers 
of the firm, and standing about a quarter of a mile to the north- 
west of the town. He gave up the indigo factories about 1899, 
and for a few seasons the concern was taken up by the late 
Mr. Campbell Hamilton ; but the decline in indigo, resulting from 
European competition, caused its final abandonment. The house 
is still the residence of Sahibzada Saadat Ali Khan, son of the 
former proprietor. 

Bilsi possesses a police-station, a post-office, a branch dispen- 
sary, a cattle-pound, a sarai^ a large upper primary school, and 
a municipal school for girls. The market days are Monday 
and Friday in each week. The population of the town at the 
census of 1866 numbered 5,716 persons. This fell to 6,282 in 
1872, but rose again to 6,301 in 1881. At the following census 
a decline was again observed, the total falling to 6,802, but at 
the last enumeration of 1901 it had risen once more to 6,036 
persons, of whom 4,521 were Hindus, 1,192 Musalmans, and 322 
of other religions, including 158 Jains, 88 Christians, and 76 
Aryas, The Christians belong to the American Mission, which has 
a station here, with a chapel and schools for boys and girls. 
Banias form the predominant element among the Hindus. 

Bilsi was formerly administered under Act XX of 1866, and 
became a municipality in July 1862. Subsequently, in April 
1904, it was reduced to the status of a notified area under 
Act I of 1900. Its affairs are managed by a small committee, 
and the income is mainly derived from a tax according to circum- 
stances and property, other sources being pounds, rents of nazvl 
lands, shops and sarais, and conservancy receipts. A table 
showing the annual income and expenditure under the main heads 
for each year since 1890-91 will be found in the appendix.* 
The place is somewhat poorly drained and the death-rate is high. 


s Appendix, Table XVI. 
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but of recent years considerable improvements have been 
effected. 


BIN A WAR, Pargana and Tahmil Budaun. 

A small village on the main road from Budaun to Bareilly, 
lying in 28® 7' N. and 79® 14' E., at a distance of nine miles 
north-east from the headquarters of the district. Parallel to the 
road runs the Rohilkhaiid and Kumauii Railway, with a station 
known as Ghatpuri, one mile due west from the village. Binawar 
is only of importance as possessing a police-station, a post-office, 
a cattle-pound, and a sarai. There is also a large military 
encamping-ground on the west side of the road, opposite the 21st 
milestone from Bareilly. Thti population at the last census 
numbered 742 persons, of whom 183 were Musalmans and 13 
Christians. The principal inhabitants are Rathor Rajputs, but 
their proprietary rights have j»assed into the hands of Sheikhs. 
The village has an area of 796 acres, of which some 670 acres are 
cultivated, and the revenue is Rs. 1,350. Markets are held twice 
a week in the bazar, l)Ut the trade is unimportant. During the 
Holi festival the Rajputs from the neighbouring villages hold a 
gathering on a mound hero, locally known as Bi n; this is said 
to be the name of a Raja, probably the same Raja Ben or Vena, 
traditions of whom are to be found throughout Rohilkhand and 
other parts of the provinces. 


BTSAULI, Pargana and Tahsil Bisauli. 

The headquarters of the tahsil of this name are b cated in a 
small town lying in 28® 18' N, and 78® 57' E., at a distance of 
23 miles from Budaun, with which it is connected by an unmetal- 
led road, entering from the south-east. A metalled road runs north 
to Asafpur station, l)ranching off from the road to Chandausi 
and Moradabad; while others lead north-east to Dabtura station, 
south-west to Sahas wan, with a branch striking off eastwards to 
Islamnagar beyond the Nijra ferry over the Sot, and south to 
Bilsi, the last being metalled for a portion of its length. 

On all sides of the town are mango groves, but those on the 
north have almost disappeared ; they were known as the Chaha- 
bagh, and were cut dowu by a railway contractor, who purchased 
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them from a Batiia into whose hands they had fallen. The town 
itself consists of three muhallas, called Katva, Kaghazitola and 
Gadapnra. The first is the market, and is said to have Ijeen built 
by a merchant, named Kanh Mai, for tlie sale of grain. Gadapnra 
derives its name from some religious mendicants who once 
inhabited it, the name denoting the beggars^ town. The tradition 
that Bisauli w^as founded by Firoz Shah has been mentioned in 
the history of the district. It appears somewhat improbable, and 
a more plausible identification of the place in question is Beoli, 
some eight miles to the south-east. The local derivation of -the 
name Bisauli is from the large numlxT of bamboos that once grew 
here, but in that casi' the i)roi)er form would be Basauri. The 
town does not seem to have assumed any importance till the days 
of Dunde Khan, the Bohilla chieftain, who about 1750 occupied 
the large fort which still stands to the north-west, between the 
Asafpur and (liandaiisi roads. Iln* date of its foundation is 
doubtful, for the building is clcailx of some antiquity and 
anterior to the days of the llohillas. Two tine gates and impos- 
ing bastions are still standing, as woW as portions of the walls, 
and the place deservi'S the careful attention of arohseologists. 
The fort is rememlwed as the scene of the alleged indignities 
inflicted on the family of Hafiz J^ahmat Khaii l)y tlu Nawab 
Wazir — an incident that assumed so mujh prominence in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. Dunde Khan built several 
houses in Bisauli, which remained in the possession of his 
des( 3 endants till the mutiny, when most of tliem were confiscated 
for rebellion. One of them now serves as the tahsil, and others 
are occupied by the muiisif and by the Haiyids of Bisauli; the 
old Shisha Mahal has disappeared, the very ladcks having been 
sold by the impoverished desc^'iiclaiits of the famous leader. 
The same Dundo Khan erected a mosque, an iniaTifihara and a sarai. 
His tomb stands to the soutli of the town on a commanding spot 
overlooking the broad valley of the Sot, over which he constructed 
a substantial bridge of masonry, not long ago earned away by 
a flood. Bisauli is a rare mint of Shah Alam II ; the recorded 
dates on coins being 1182-3 H. or 176S-9 A.D. Duiing the 
Eohilla war Bisauli was occupied by British troops, but did not 
long remain a cantonment. The fort was sold to Mr. Donald of 
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Bilsi by Government in 1839, and ultimately became the property 
of Sahibzada Haidar Ali Khan of Rampur, who resided at Bilsi. 
For many years it contained an indigo factory, but this has 
lately been abandoned. 

The population of Bisauli numbered 4,522 persons in 1872, 
and has since increased slowly. In 1881, the total had risen to 
4,465, and ten years later to 4,784. At the last census of 1901 
there were 5,323 inhabitants, of whom 2,860 were Hindus, 2,313 
jVIusalmans, and 150 of other religions, chiefly Ary as and Chris- 
tians. The last belong for the most part to the American Mission, 
which has a branch here with a school and chapel. Bisauli 
possesses, in addition to the tahsil buildings, a police-station, a 
munsif’s court, a post-office, a branch dispensary, a registration 
oflBce, a village bank, a largo middle school with a boarding-house 
attached, and a primary school for girls. Markets are held twice 
a week in the bazar, but the trade is unimportant. Fairs of no 
great size take place on the occasion of theMuharram, Ramlilaand 
Janmashtami festivals. 

The provisions of the Sanitation Act and also of Act XT of 
1856 have been applied to Bisauli, in the latter case since 1859. 
The town contained 1,205 houses in 1906, of which 741 were 
assessed to taxation. The average income, including the avail- 
able balance, for the three previous years was Rs. 1,633, cf which 
Rs. 1,050 were derived from the house-tax and Rs. 327 from 
other sources, the former falling with an incidence of Re. 1-6-8 
per assessed house and Re. 0-3-2 per head of population. The 
average expenditure for the same period was Rs. 1,346, the chief 
items, as usual, being the maintenance of the local police, Rs. 506, 
the upkeep of the conservancy staff, Rs. 240, and lighting and 
various improvements, Rs. 428. The chauki(J<iri area is 69 acres, 
while that of the revenue mama of Bisauli is 1,206 acres, of 
which 1,065 are cultivated. The revenue is Rs. 1,817, and the 
proprietors are Banias and Pathans. 

BISAULI Pargaria, Tahsil Bisauli. 

This pargana occupies the central portion of the tahsil, 
lying between Islamnagar on the west and Satasi on the east and 
south-east. On the north and north-east the boundary is formed 
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by the river Aril and a small tributary known as the Chhoiya, 
which separate the pargana from the Bilari tahsil of Moradabad, 
the Rampur State and the Bareilly district. To the south is 
pargana Kot of the Sahaswan tahsil. Prior to 1894 Bisauli was 
much smaller than at present, for in that year 39 villages with an 
area of 36*4 square miles were transferred from Kot, which 
formerly extended as far north as the Sot river. The present 
area of the pargana is 87,842 acres or 137*26 square miles. 

In its general appearance the pargana is a broad and level 
plain of marked fertility, highly cultivated, well wooded, and 
covered with numerous and populous villages. The whole tract 
belongs to the hatehr or upland plateau, sloping gently from 
north-west to south-east. In the same direction run the two 
rivers, the Aril and the Sot or Yar-i-Wafadar, the latter draining 
the south-west portion and the former washing the north-eastern 
border. The Sot flows in a narrow, clearly-defined bed and 
rarely shifts its course ; but the Aril, on the other hand, has a 
shallow channel and after a succession of wet years is apt to 
cause saturation in the low ground in its vicinity, resulting in a 
considerable area being thrown out of cultivation. Such was the 
case after the wet cycle which terminated in 1894, some 1,700 
acres of land becoming a marsh covered with rank grass and 
reeds. Along the rivers the ground is slightly undulating and 
broken by ravines, with narrow strips of khadir in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the channel. The predominant soil is a fine 
friable loam with a firm substratum, varied by small ridges or 
hillocks of sandy bhur or else by clay in the depressions. The 
latter occupies about two per cent, of the area, and bh'VbT 6*35 per 
cent., the rest being loam. This loam is not of a uniform descrip- 
tion throughout, as in the low riverain terraces it deteriorates 
into a light soil of an alluvial nature, sometimes with a distinct 
tendency towards sand. 

The pargana has attained a very high state of development. 
At the settlement of 1836 as much as 77 per cent, was already 
under cultivation, and by the time of the last assessment the area 
under the plough had risen to 72,936 acres or 83*03 per cent. 
Subsequent years have seen a further increase, and in 1906 the 
cultivated area was 78,361 acres or 89 per cent, while 9,778 acres 
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bore a double crop. No further extension of the cultivation can 
be expected, for the land classed as culturable is but 4,310 acres, 
and of this 1,605 acres are under groves. The barren area is also 
small, amounting to 6,181 acres, of which all but 656 acres are 
either covered with water or occupied by buildings and roads. 
Means of irrigation are ample, as temporary wells can be sunk 
everywhere, and this source is supplemented l)y a number of 
tanks and ponds. The extent of irrigation depends on the 
season, as when the. rains are phmteous and well-timed, only the 
poppy and sugarcane fields are regularly watered ; on the whole 
some 70 per cent, is irrigal)le, if occasion so requires. In most 
years the hharif harvest covers a slightly larger area than the 
rabiy but sometimes the positions are reversed. In the former 
bajra takes the lead, followed at some distance by jttar, while 
rice, sugarcane and cotton are produced in considerable quanti- 
ties. The chief rahi staph', is wheat, which covers three-fourths 
of the area sown for this harvest; barley and gram are grown to 
some extent, and there is a fair amount of poppy cultivation. In 
former years indigo was extensively produced in this pargana, 
but the crop has disappeared with the closing of the factories. 

Among the cultivating (dasses A bars hold the largest area, 
and after them come Biahmans and Ilajputs, followed l)y Muraos, 
Chamars, Gadariyas and Pathans. The Ahars are husband- 
men of considerable al ility, but Muraos alone stand in the first 
rank. Rents run fairly high in this pargana. At the settlement 
the standard rates var ic 1 from Rs. 6 per acre of garden land to Rs. 2 
for bhur, the average rental for occupancy tenants being Rs. 3-1-6 
and for tenants-at-will Rs. 4-9-3. Since the settlement there has 
been a large increase, the average for tcnants-at-will in 1905 being 
about Rs. 6-8-0 per acre. But by far the greater proportion of 
the land is in the hands of the occupancy tenants, who at the time 
of the settlement held nearly 69 per cent, while 11 -5 per cent, was 
cultivated by the proprietors. 

The revenue demands at successive settlements will be found 
in the appendix.* Each assessment has resulted in a consider- 
able rise, and on the last occasion an enhancement of nearly 40 per 
cent, was taken, though even this represented but 46*21 per cent. 
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of the assets and gave an initial incidence of no more than 
Re. 1-10-6 per acre of cultivation, while in subseque nt years the 
increase in the rental and the expansion of the rent-paying area 
have materially reduced the pressure of the demand.* 

The population of the pargana at the census of 1891 num* 
bered 73,939 souls. The figures of previous enumerations are 
misleading, owing to the alteration in the area. At the last 
census the number of inhal)itauts was 79,924, of whom 37,606 
were females. Classified by religions there were 68,549 Hindus, 
10,607 Musalmans and 768 others, chiefly Christians and Aryas. 
The pargana contains 144 villages, among which Bisauli and 
Mundia rank as towns, being administered under Act XX of 1866. 
These are the principal markets, l)ut there are several other large 
villages, such as Lachhmipur, Sikri and Parauli, which will be 
separately mentiouc;(l , as well as Bhanpur, Muhammad pur and 
Nizamuddinpur Sali. Th<‘ tract is well provided with means of 
communication. Through the north passes the railway from 
Bareilly to Chandausi, \Nith stations at Dabtura and Asafpur, 
while that of Kareiigi lies (dose to the eastern border. A metal- 
led road connects Asafpur with Bisauli, continuing in the 
opposite direction to Bilari and Moradabad. Other roads run 
from Bisauli to C^haiidausi, Dabtura, Aonla, Budaun and 
Sahaswan. The last crosses the Sot by a ferry at Nijra, the 
bridge having been washed away by a flood, and from this point 
two other roads branch off, one going west to Islamnagar, and 
the other south to Bilsi. 

In former days the pargana constituted part of the large 
mahal of Mundia Satasi, which was included in the government 
of Budaun. Its history is practically identical with that of the 
district g(‘ncrally, and it was not till the days of Rohilla rule 
that it acquired any individual prominence. On the death of 
Ali Muhammad it was mad(‘ over to Dunde Khan, in trust for 
the absent sons of the Xauab; but Dunde Khan retained 
possession, the rightful heirs being compensated to some extent 
by other territory and a money payment. The Rohilla general 
fixed his headquarters at Bisauli, adorning that town with several 
buildings which still exist. In 1774 Mundia Satasi was annexed 
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to Oudh by Shuja-ud-daula, and in 1801 it was ceded to the East 
India Company with the rest of the district. At first it was 
incorporated in Moradabad, and the pargana was divided into 
two parts, known henceforward as Bisauli and Satasi. These 
were transferred in 1824 to the newly-constituted district of 
Sahaswan, of which the capital was afterwards moved to 
Budaun. Before the days of Rohilla rule the land was in the 
possession of Rajputs, Katehrias holding the north, Gaurs the 
south, and Bais that portion of Bisauli which formerly lay in 
Kot. They still are the principal proprietors, though here as 
elsewhere their thriftless and improvident habits in addition to 
bad management, have had disastrous results on the clans and 
many of their villages have passed into the hands of money- 
lenders. At the present time the 144 villages of the pargana are 
divided into 410 mahalsf of which 91 are held in single zamin- 
dari tenure, 243 in joint zamindariy 34 in perfect pattidariy 40 
in the imperfect form of pattidariy and the remaining two, 
including the whole village of Mannunagar, are revenue-free. 
Banias and Mahajans own land in 173 mahalsy and next come 
Rajputs with 161, of which 66 are held by Katehrias, 41 by 
Gaurs and 38 by Bais. Next come Brahmans with 86, Sheikhs, 
with 74, Kayasths with 48, and Pathans with 39 mahalsy either 
in whole or part. The chief proprietors are the Bais of Bhanpur, 
of whom Rao Narayan Singh owns five mahah; the Kayasth 
family of Bisauli, the old qanungos of the pargana, with 19 
mahah paying Rs. 4,169; Sahibzada Saadat Ali Khan of Bilsi, 
who owns four ma/itaJs assessed at Rs. 2,059; another Rampur 
Pathan who holds the large village of Lachhmipur: the Ahar 
Chaudhris of Mannunagar, who possess nine mahah with a 
revenue of Rs. 3,071 ; the Sheikhs of Sagrampur with 14 mahah 
paying Rs. 4,183; and three Agarwals of Bisauli, who together 
own 108 mahahy with a combined demand of Rs. 13,663. 


BISAULI Tahail. 

This subdivision forms the north central portion of the 
district, and consists of the three parganas of Bisauli, Islamnagar 
and Satasi, each of which forms the subject of a separate article. 
It is bounded on the north-west and north by the Moradabad 
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district, on the north-east by the Rampur State, on the east by 
Bareilly, on the south by the parganas of Budaun, Kot and 
Sahaswan, and on the west by Asadpur. The total area is 230,603 
acres, or 360 square miles. 

In its general aspect the tahsil is a fertile and highly 
developed plain. The western portion of Islamiiagar pargana 
lies in the sandy bhw tract, but apart from this the entire area 
belongs to the upland hitehr and is generally the richest part 
of the district. The rivers of the tahsil comprise the Sot, which 
flows through Islamnagar and Bisauli and along thci borders of 
Satasi in a cdcarly-defined channel, flanked by a narrow strip 
of khadir, with broken and sandy soil on its banks; the Aril, 
which traverses the extreme north and then forms the district 
border for some miles, having a wide and shallow bod in which 
periodical floods do considerable damage; and a small tributary 
of the latter, known as the ( hhoiya, which for a short distance 
forms the Rampur boundary. The soil is generally loam of a 
high quality, varied by sand in the more elevated parts and by 
clay in the depressions. The latter are not numerous, except 
in pargana Satasi, where several large sheets of water occur; 
there is also a considerable jhil at Charsaura in Islamnagar. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the district 
in the charge of a full-powered deputy collector and magistrate. 
There is a tahsildar with headquarters at Bisauli, and at the 
present time Rao Narayan Singh of Bhanpur is an honorary 
magistrate for the Bisauli police* circle. For the jmrposes of 
civil jurisdiction the tahsil is included in the circle of the munsif 
of Bisauli. Undo-r existing arrangements there are police- 
stations at Bisauli, Wazirganj, Islamnagar and Mirzapur Behta, 
the circles of which comprise the bulk of the tahsil, while a few 
villages of Islamnagar belong to Bilsi; on the other hand, a largo 
portion of Asadpur lies within the Islamnagar circle. According 
to the new scheme the station at Mirzapur Behta will be abolished, 
the circle being partitioned between Bisauli and Islamnagar, 
while that at Wazirganj will probably bo moved to Saidpur. 

The population of the tahsil has steadily increased during 
the past oO years. The first enumeration ^Nas that of 1863, 
when it contained 161,579 inhabitants, and this rose to 170,366 
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in 1865, to 185,372 in 1872 and to 187,658 in 1881. At the 
following census a decline was for the first time observed, the 
total being 183,716 ; but in 1901 the tract had fully recovered, the 
recorded population being 211,607 persons, of whom 89,276 
were females. It should be noted that the boundaries have 
undergone several alterations, as in 1894 a portion of Islamnagar 
pargana was transferred to Asadpur, while a large part of Kot 
was given in exchange to Bisauli. Classified according to 
religions, there were 180,094 Hindus, 29,423 Musalmans, 1,605 
Christians, 417 Aryas, and 68 Sikhs. Among the Hindus the 
best represented castes are Chamars, 32,009; Ahars, 20,464; 
Brahmans, 17,961; Muraos, 16,048; Kajputs, 16,655 ; and Kahars, 
10,079. The Kajputs ))olong to a great variety of clans, the 
chief being the Gautams, followed by Katehrias, Gaurs, Chau- 
hans, Rathors and Bais. Other castes occurring in large 
numbers are Gadariyas, Bauias, Kumhars, Kisans, Nais, Bhangis, 
Barhais, Dhobis and Jats. Among the Musalmans Pathans and 
Sheikhs predominate, and after them come Telis, Faqirs, Dhobis 
and Julahas. The population is almost wholly agricultural, and 
nearly 73 per cent, wore shown by the last census to be directly 
dependent on cultivation. The only trade of importance is that 
connected with the produce of the land, and apart from this the 
sole industry of any note is cotton-weaving. 

The tahsil contains the towns of Islamnagar, Bisauli and 
Mundia, which are administered under Act XX of 1856. These 
places are also subject to the provisions of the Sanitation Act, 
as well as the large villages of Lachhmipur, Parauli and Sikri 
in pargana Bisauli, Saidpur and Wazirgarij in Satasi, and 
Rudain in Islamnagar, The schools, post-offices, markets and 
fairs of the tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

Means of communication are fairly good. The Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway from Bareilly to Chandausi and Aligarh 
passes through the northern portion of the tahsil, with stations 
at Karengi, Dabtura and Asafpur. The only metalled road, 
however, is that connecting the last-mentioned station with 
Bisauli, forming part of the road to Bilari and Moradabad. 
Among the other roads the chief are the two connecting Budaun 
with Chandausi, ono leading through Bisauli and the other 
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through Islamnagar. From Bisauli roads run to Aonla, Dabtura 
and Sahas wan, the last crossing the Sot by a ferry at Nijra, 
at which point two branches take off towards Islamnagar and 
Bilsi. Islamnagar is also connected by roads with Sahaswan, 
Bahjoi and Eamghat on the Ganges. 

BUDAUN, Pargana and Tcihsil Budaun. 

The capital of the district is a large municipal town lying 
in 28® 2' N. and 79° 7' E., on the provincial highway from 
Bareilly to Muttra, at a distance of 80 miles south-west from 
the former. Till recently the nearest railway station was that 
of Aonla, on the line from Bareilly to Chandausi and Aligarh to 
which access was obtained ))y a metalled road running north 
from Budaun for a distance of 19 miles. This defect has of 
late been removed by the construction of the metre-gauge line 
of the Rohilkhand and Kumaiin Railway from Bareilly to Soroii, 
which follows the course of tlie provincial road, running through 
the eastern and southern outskirts of the town, with a station 
in the suburban village of Nagla Sharqi, Other roads lead from 
Budaun to Dataganj, Bisauli, Sadullahganj, Bilsi, Baksena, 
Jalalabad in Shahjahanpur, and to Usehat and Farrukhabad. 
Most of these are unmetalled, though the first two are metalled 
for a ‘ portion of their length, and the others are similarly 
treated within municipal limits. The town and civil station are 
traversed by a number of good, broad, metalled roads, which are 
maintained by the municipality. 

Budaun is built on rising ground about a mile to the east 
of the Sot or Yar-i-Wafadar river, which is crossed by a 
substantial bridge on the provincial road. The town consists 
of two portions, known as the Qila or old city and the new city, 
The former, as its name implies, was originally a fortress, and the 
remains of its ramparts are still to be seen on the north, south 
and west faces. Those on the south stand out most prominently 
and are crowned with good masonry houses; while the old 
fortifications on the west and north are skirted by a rampart- 
road or boulevard. The view from .the western side is very 
extensive, taking in all the country from the ancient Muham- 
madan cemetery beneath one’s feet to the Sot and the vast 
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expanse of fertile country beyond. The old city contains 
thirteen muhaUas or quarters, for the most part named after 
the class of the inhabitants such as Saiyidbara, Maulvi-tola and 
Qazi4ola; while two arc markets, Chaudhriganj being called 
after Chaudhri Abdul Ali and Mirzaganj after Mirza Karam 
Ali.. 

The new city covers a much larger area, and consists of 38 
muhallas on the south and east of the Qila. Some of them bear 
the usual names, such as Katra, Chakla, Jogipura and Bhangi- 
tola, while ten are called after sarais, and eight are ganjes or 
markets named after their founders. One of these was built by 
the famous Oudh nobleman, Tikait liai, another by Maulvi 
Tafazzul Husain, a third by Mr. Fagan, a former collector of the 
district, and a fourth by Mr. Carmichael, some time collector and 
settlement officer of Budaun. The last is the principal bazar, con- 
sisting of a large circular space in the middle of the town, from 
which radiate four wide streets lined with good masonry shops. 
Trade is on the increase, though Budaun has not yet attained 
much commercial importance. The chief imports arc grain, fuel, 
cattle, unrefined sugar, drugs and tobacco. There are no indus- 
tries or manufactures of any note, and only such things as the 
necessities of a fairly large city and a civil station render 
indispensable are produced here. The sole handicraft peculiar to 
the place is the manufacture of a form of papier-vidchS generally 
in the shape of qalamdans or ink-stands. 

To the south-east of the town lies the civil station. This 
is no great extent and contains but few bungalows : many are 
not required, for the European residents are limited to two or three 
revenue and executive officers, a civil surgeon, a superintendent of 
police and his assistant, and the superior staff of the opium agency. 
Owing to the proximity of Bareilly there is no garrison, and indeed 
Budaun is one of the few stations in these provinces which have at 
no period been a cantonment for troops. The civil station is 
provided with good metalled roads, along which are fine avenues of 
trees. Besides the residences of the officials there is a dak- 
bungalow and a sessions house. Close to the civil station are the 
district courts and offices, and hard by arc the police lines and 
the district jail. In the same vicinity are the public gardens, 
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with a Christian cemetery and the small church built in 
1872. At some distance to the west of the courts, in sarai 
Nahar Khan, stood the old distillery, now used as a leper 
asylum. 

To the south-west, connected by two roads with the civil 
lines and the railway station, is the Victoria Memorial Park, 
which now forms a very conspicuous feature of the place. It 
covers some twelve acres of land, which was formerly a bare and 
unsightly waste covei'cd uith scattered mud huts inhal)ited by 
low-caste people, and was laid out with flower gardens, tennis 
courts, and playing grounds in 1904 at a total cost of about 
Rs. 25,000. In the centre is a bronze life-sized statue of Her 
late Imperial Majesty the Queen Empress Victoria, erected at a 
cost of Rs. 10,000 and unveiled in 1906 ; and hard by is a small 
building, used as a club and public reading rooms, built by 
Sahibzada Saadat Ali Khan of Bilsi. This, as well as the gar- 
dens, has been made over to the municipal l)oard, which annually 
expends some Rs. 4,500 on their maintenance. 

The other puldic institutions of Budaun include the town- 
hall, a two-storeyed building in a central position just outside 
Carmichaelganj, the lower floor serving as a municipal office, while 
upper is used for meetings ; the tahsil and hotwali, or city police- 
station, adjoining Carmichaelganj on the north-west; the sadr 
dispensary, a commodious building with two wings, one of which 
was built by the late Sheikh Sharf-ud-din, C.I.E., of Sheikhupur; 
the head post-office near the civil station, with a branch in the 
city ; and two large sarais, one in the principal market, and an 
older one close to Mustafaganj. Mention should also be made 
of the female hospital, which was built in 1888 out a sum of 
Rs. 10,000 raised in this district during the Jubilee year 1887. 
.The institution, to which subsequent additions have been made, 
is under the control of the municipal board, but as much as 
Rs. 1,246, out of a total expenditure of Rs. 1,600, is contributed 
annually for its maintenance by the district board. The educational 
establishments consist of the high school in the Kalsen mvJiaUa; 
the middle vernacular school in the same neighbourhood ; four 
lower primary schools supported by the municipality, including 
the free school in Carmichaelganj; and seven municipal schools 
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for girls in different parts of the city. In addition to these, the 
American Mission, which has a large station here, supports a 
number of small schools for boys and girls, as well as two insti- 
tutions of a higher standard in which English is taught. The 
high school is soon to be moved to a new sit(‘, a suitable piece of 
land having been acquired for the purpose to the south of the 
Victoria Park. The estimated cost of consti action of the school 
and boarding-house will be about Rs. 60,000. 

The first enumeration of the population of Budaun was that 
of 1853, when the place contained 27,635 inhabitants. Since that 
time the total has slowly but steadily risen. In 1866 it was 
31,044, in 1872 it had increased to 33,322, in 1881 to 33,680, and 
ten years later to 35,372. The last census was that of 1901, and 
then Budaun contained 39,031 inhabitants, of whom 19,263 were 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 16,033 
Hindus, 21,995 Musalmans, 408 Christians, 579 Aryas and 16 
Sikhs. The town has been administered as a municipality since 
July 1862. Its affairs are managed by a board of 12 members, 
of whom three are appointed by Government and the remainder 
elected by the tax-payers. The income is derived chiefly from 
an octroi tax on imports collected at the municipal barriers. 
Another important source of income is afforded by the rents of 
shops and lands, the whole of Carmichaelganj as well as other 
property belonging to the municipality; while small sums are 
obtained from the tax on professions and trades, the municipal 
cattle-pound, and the sale of sweepings and manure. The details 
of income and expenditure for each year since 1890-91 will be 
found in the appendix,* In 1905-06 the former totalled Rs. 68,609 
and the lattcT Rs. 69,603 ; and it is interesting to compare these 
figures with those of thirty years ago, when the corresponding 
totals were Rs. 29,861 and Rs. 23,818 respectively. The dridnage 
of the town is somewhat defective, and a new scheme is under 
consideration, a survey of the place having been undertaken with 
this object in view. 

Budaun is for its size particularly rich both in historical 
associations and in the possession of ancient buildings and 
monuments. All that is known for certain regarding the early 
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history of the place has l)ecii narrated in chapter V. The fort, 
of which some mention has already bee u made, is variously 
assigned by local tradition to Raja Buddli or to Ajayapal, one of 
his Rathor successors; it is more ])r<'bable, however, that the 
founder was Lakhanapal, whose name remains in the neighbour- 
ing village of Lakhanpiir, wh(‘re a fair is held annually in honour 
of the Musalman invader, Saiyid Salar Masaud. The date 
would thus be about 1020 A.D. and it is certain that a great 
fortress was in existence here before the adv(‘nt of Muhammadan 
rule. The story goes that the walls of the fort were built of 
limestone and brick, and were so broad and solid that four 
chariots could stand al>reast on them. There were originally 
three large gates : the northe rn called Rhartaul, the eastern named 
Marhi, and the southern known as Sotha; but w ith the exception 
of the first, the remains of which are traceable in the Mirzaganj 
muhalla, none of these is now to be seen. It was near the Marhi 
gate that Burhan Katil, an officer in the army of either Saiyid 
Salar or Qutb-ud-din Aibak, was buried, and the place is now 
vulgarly called Burankhattal. 

The oldest Musalman building is probably the idgah of 
8hams-ud-din Altamsh, the first governor of Budaun, who was 
in command from 1202 to 1209 A.D. It stands at a distance of 
about a mile from the western outskirts of the old city, and con- 
sists of a massive brick wall, 300 feet in length, with lines of 
ornament near the top. There is a long inscription over the 
central mihrabj but it is covered with plaster and only a few 
letters are visible. To the right of the mimhar or pulpit is a 
fragmentary inscription in one line, apparently an extract from 
the Quran. Close by is an ancient shrine dedicated to Badr-ud- 
din Hazrat Wilayat, covered thickly with whitewash. It pos- 
sesses three Arabic inscriptions, two of which are dated 981 H. 
and belong to the time of Akbar, while the third is said to be of 
391 H., though this is clearly far too early, being 18 years 
before Mahmud^s raid.* 

Altamsh left his mark on Budaun in a more conspicuous 
manner, as he was responsible for, if he did not complete, the 
building of the famous Jami Masjid. This stands on the higher 
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part of the old city, in the Maulvi-tola mu?i>alla, and its com- 
manding position renders it the most conspicuous object in the 
landscape for many miles around. It was built on the site of a 
celebrated stone temple dedicated to Nilkanth Mahadeo and 
erected by Ishana Shiva, the head of a monastery, during 
the reign of Lakhanapal. This temple was destroyed by 
Altamsh and the materials used for building the mosque, many 
exquisitely carved statues, pillars and architraves being employed 
as common building stones. The mosque measures some 280 feet 
across from north to south and about 226 fec't from the face of 
the western external wall to the front of the eastern gate. Thus in 
point of size it rivals those of Jaunpur and ranks among the 
largest Muhammadan buildings in India. In plan it is an 
irregular parallelogram, widening as it approaches the roadway on 
the eastern side. The interior courtyard measures 176 feet on the 
west, 175 feet on the east, 99 feet 6 inches on th(i south and 9(8 
feet on the north ; and in the centre is a tank, some 28 feet square, 
while to the north-east is a well. On the west side of the court 
is the masjid proper, 75 feet in depth and extending over the 
whole breadth of the building ; it is divided into three portions, 
the central chamber being 43 feet 3 inches square, with massive 
walls 16 feet thick, and roofed by a large dome. On either side 
is a long vaulted chamber, that on the north measuring 78 feet by 
58 feet, and that on the south 90 feet by 58 feet. Each chamber is 
divided into five bays longitudinally and four laterally by heavy 
piers from nine to ten feet apart composed of limestone and brick, 
supporting a barrel roof. There are windows at each end, and 
light is also admitted by small embrasures high up in the western 
wall. The central chamber is 69 feet in height internally, but at 
31 feet from the floor it becomes octagonal in shape, the sides 
being arched and recessed. The walls are pierced on the east, 
north and south by arched openings ] 8 feet in width, and on the 
west is a deep mihrab, flanked by two short carved pillars, which 
were apparently taken from the old Hindu temple. The eastern 
arch is now hidden from view by an immense propylon, which 
even screens the dome. This measures some 62 feet 4 inches in 
height and 61 feet 6 inches in breadth ; in the centre is a large 
ai*chway 36 feet 6 inohee in height, and within is a second, 26 
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feet 10 inches to the crown, giving access to the central chamber. 
This archway is ornamented with the cut brickwork, which 
forms one of the most striking features of the mosque ; but much 
of it is now concealed behind plaster and cement which have been 
liberally applied from time to time. The propylon was added in 
1604 by Sheikh Khubu Koka, the foster-brother of Jahangir, as 
recorded in an inscription on the right side of the inner arch. 
The dome, which rises above the ground to a height of some 90 feet, 
including the gilded finial, was also restored, or rather rebuilt, by 
the same Khubu or Qutb-ud-din Khan, in 1671. It is constructed 
of hankar blocks, which have also been employed for the lower 
courses of the mosque generally, the rest being of brick, either 
carved or else decorated with blue encaustic tiles. Eound the 
courtyard on the north, south and east sides runs a row of 
cloisters, divided by piers into two aisles and roofed by brick 
barrel vaults, except in the north and south angles which were 
covered with domes. A dome also stood in the rear of each of 
the north, south, and east entrance gateways. The whole of 
these outer buildings fell into a dilapidated condition, but of late 
years they have been thoroughly repaired, to their lasting credit, 
by the Musalman community of Budaun. These repairs in many 
parts amounted bo complete reconstruction ; the eastern gateway 
alone remained standing, and even this was pulled down and 
rebuilt for greater security. Over the doorway is an inscription 
of two lines giving the date 620 H. during the reign of Altamsh ; 
the actual construction of the mosque being carried out under 
the supervision of the Sultanas son, Rukn-ud-din.* Another 
inscription over the northern doorway records the fact that the 
mosque was restored during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
in 1326. Externally the walls of the mosque are very plain, being * 
relieved only by lines of simple brick moulding ; but the small 
bastioned towers at the four corners arc richly ornamented with 
various patterns of geometric tracery. Attached to the door of the 
mosque is an iron chain, which in former days was used for the 
trial by ordeal of suspected criminals. It was supposed that the 
touch of the guilty would cause the chain to shrink away from the 
contaminating hand, but that the innocent could handle it with 

• J. A. S. B., XLI., p. 112. 
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impunity. A common tradition relates that the ancient images of 
Nilkanth Mahadeo and other deities were hidden in a well when 
the old temple was demolished by the Musalmans. They have 
not yet been found. 

Several other buildings iiiBudaun belong to the same period. 
Among these mention may be made of the dargah of Miranji 
Shahid, the reputed tutor of Saiyid Salar, which stands in the 
Saiyidbara Tnuhalld, near the north gate of the old city, and bears 
an Arabic inscription of Altamsh and another of Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq, dated in 728 H. ; the mosque of Ahmad Khandan, built 
in 633 H. during the reign of Rukn-ud-din, and standing about a 
mile north-east of the city on the Bareilly road near the village of 
Khera, where is a military encamping-ground ; the house of Bundi- 
^ wala in the Sotha muhalla, with an inscription of Altamsh ; the 
Nabikhana of Hakim Hafiz Mujahid-ud-din, with an inscription 
dated 420 H., though this is probably incorrect ; and the tomb of 
Alham Shahid, also with an inscription of Altamsh. The subse- 
quent annals of Budaun have been already narrated in the 
history ' of the district, but they are further illustrated to some 
extent by the buildings which remain. To the same dynasty 
belong the mosque of Dada Hamid, built by Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud in 648 H., and the dargah of Sultanji, dating from the 
same reign. Several monuments belong to the later Pathan 
period, including the Nayi Ziarat, dated 700 H. ; the tomb of 
Azam Shahid, dated 771 H.; and the tomb of Shahzadi, dated 
796 H. A number of mausoleums arc sacred to the family of 
Ala-ud-din Alam, the Sultan who abdicated in favour of Bahlol 
Lodi, and ended his days in retirement at Budaun. That of the 
monarch and his wife stands to the west of the town and is a 
building 26 feet 6 inches square, possessing two inscriptions 
dated 1472 and 1477 A.D. That of his mother, Makhduma 
Jahan, lies to the south of Budaun, and bears an inscription over 
the doorway with the date 1461. To the south of this is the 
tomb of one of Ala-ud-din^s sons. On the east side of Budaun 
is the mausoleum of Fateh Khan, the son of Firoz Shah, who for 
a time shared the government with his father. It is a square 
building, ornamented with some blue glazed tiles, and over the 
eastern door is a long slab bearing an inscription dated 860 
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or 1466 A.D,’** Other notable persons, who are buried at Budaun 
and whose tombs are still standing are Daulat Khan Lodi, so 
often mentioned in imperial history, and Ikhlas Khan, the 
grandson of Qutb-ud-din who restored the great mosque. Ikhlas 
Khan was a soldier of distinction and contemporary of Shah 
Jahan ; his mausoleum stands about a mile east of the city on a 
slight eminence, and is a square brick structure with four substantial 
turrets at the corners ; the building was used as a jail after the 
mutiny, and was at one time occupied as a residence for Euro- 
l)ean officers. The tomb of Ohimni, the sister of Ikhlas Khan, is 
an octagonal l)uilding, highly decorated and in good preservation, 
standing about lialf a mile to the west of the great mosque. 
There are many other tombs of no architectural or historical 
importance in thc^ neighbourhood of the town; but they contain the 
remains of persons of renown, famed in old days for their piety 
or learning, whose presence won for Budaun the honoured title of 
Piranshahr or the city of saints. 8uch are the mausoleums 
of Shah Jhanda, dated 868 H., Sheikh Afrid, Shah Ujala, Saiyid 
Ahmad Shah, and Sheikh Jalal, built by Jahangir in 1018 H., the 
(lav gall of Yahya Khan built by Islam Shah in 950 H. and the 
mosque of Haidar Shah erected by Muhammad Adil Shah in 957 H. 

During the days of the later Mughals Budaun lapsed into com- 
parative insignificance, as the seat of government was removed to 
Bareilly. Aurangzeb built the Bad am Masjid and the Khurma 
Masjid in 1080 and 1092 H. respectively, while the mosque of 
Nizam-ud-din was constructed by Muhammad Shah in 1140 H, 
No other buildings, however, belong to this period, and the 
Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad left no traces of their sway. 
When Budaun passed into the hands of the Eohillas, it was 
entrusted to Fateh Khan Khansaman. This man built a bridge 
over the Sot, to replace the original structure erected in the 
days of Shah Jahan and destroyed by lightning: the new 
bridge was restored about 1840, but was subsequently swept 
away by floods. There are no tombs of the Rohilla period deserv- 
ing of any mention, as most of the chieftains were buried at 
Bareilly or Aonla ; and the Nawab Wazirs of Oudh left behind 
them nothing to record their rule. 

~ 4. S, B., XLI.. P. 110. " 
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BUDAUN Parganay TahsU Bubaun. 

This pargana occupies the northern and eastern portion of 
the Budaun tahsil, being separated from Ujhani by the river 
Sot. To the south lies Usehat, and to the east Salempur, both 
of the Dataganj tahsil; to the north-west are Kot and Satasi, and 
to the north the Bareilly district, the boundary being partly artificial 
and in part formed by the Aril river. The total area of the 
pargana is 134,602 acres or 210*3 square miles. 

Taken as a whole, the country is a level plain, sloping gently 
from north-north-west to south-south-east, the total variation in 
height being not more than 30 feet. Topographically, however, it 
is divided into three well-marked tracts, each with distinct charac- 
teristics of its own. These belts are of varying width and run 
from north to south. Beginning from the w’est, the first zone is 
the valley of the Sot, a narrow strip comprising a small area of 
moist semi-alluvial land fringing the stream, subject to annual 
floods and producing fine crops of rice, cane, wheat, and other 
rahi staples. The slopes of the high bank which rise above this 
khadir are often broken by ravines and the soil is for the most 
part poor and sandy. Beyond this lies a broad and fertile plain, 
embracing the bulk of the pargana and forming part and parcel 
of the Eohilkhand katehr. It is a region of large and pros- 
perous villages, with close and careful tillage, and ample means 
of irrigation, as temporary wells can be sunk everywhere with- 
out difficulty, and in certain favoured localities in the centre of 
the tract they will last for years without any artificial protection. 
The predominant soil is a rich loam, and barren spots are few and 
far between ; the northern portion of the Budaun katehr is a con- 
tinuation of that in Satasi, but in the south-east the land gradually 
shades off into the lighter, drier, and somewhat overdrained loam 
of the Usehat katil. Here the crops become distinctly inferior, 
and wells are more scarce and less easy to construct. 

The third tract lies further to the east, where the land sinks 
suddenly to the valley of the Aril. This is a long expanse of 
Maciir country, and is known as the bankati; it was once covered 
with an impenetrable forest, which figured prominently in the 
early history of the district, though the only existing relics are 
a few patches of date palm and thickets of dhak trees. The Aril 
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and its tributary the Bajha run for a few miles through the north- 
eastern corner, passing into Salempur ; but the tract is traversed 
throughout its length by a disjointed series of swamps known as the 
Kadwara and doubtless marking an old bed of the Aril. This 
part of the pargana is generally of an inferior quality : the soil is 
hard and lumpy, the principal crops being rice, bajra and wheat ; 
and though abundant water for irrigation is provided by the 
rivers and numerous jhils, the danger lies in excessive moisture 
rather than in drought, and in wet years inundation is general. 
The inferior land is, however, limited in extent, and the 
returns of the last survey show only 3*24 per cent, of bhur soil 
and 8*66 per cent, of clay, the rest being loam, and that in most 
cases of an admirable quality. The general standard of develop- 
ment is high, and the pargana has rapidly improved during the 
past half-century. At the settlement of 1836 only 63 per cent, 
of the area was under cultivation, while in 1894, at the time of 
the last assessment, the land under tillage amounted to 106,760 
acres or 78*6 per cent. Subsequent years have shown a further 
improvement, and in 1906 as much as 113,289 acres or 84*2 yyer 
cent, of the whole was cultivated, while 10,141 acres of this was 
sown with two crops within the year. The remaining area is 
consequently small. That returned as barren amounted to 8,376 
acres, though of this all but 1,605 acres was either covered with 
water or occupied by buildings and roads, the city of Budaun 
itself taking up a considerable space ; and the so-called culturable 
w^aste was 12,937 acres, including 1,936 acres under groves or a 
larger area than in any other pargana, and a high proportion of 
current fallow. The irrigated area varies with the rainfall. When 
the precipitation is timely and abundant, only sugarcane, poppy 
and garden crops need artificial watering ; while in a dry year 
the katehr is covered with numberless small wells and there is hardly 
a village in which ample irrigation is not obtainable. In the 
bankati little is required, and the tanks are supplemented when 
necessary by small excavations known as bihars, whence the 
cultivator obtains a suflScient supply at a depth of four or five 
feet. Of the two principal harvests the rabi covers the larger 
area, the chief crops being wheat, barley and gram, added to 
which is a large and increasing amount of poppy. Among the 
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products hdjra takes the lead, followed by juar, rice 
and sugarcane : there is also a fair proportion of cotton and 
maize, the latter annually growing in popularity. 

The cultivating community is very mixed. The largest areas 
are tilled by Rajputs, Sheikhs, Chamars, Ahars and Kurmis, the 
last being more numerous than in any other part of the district ; 
and after them come Kisans, Brahmans and Muraos. At the last 
settlement 17 per cent, of the land was cultivated by proprietors, 
57*8 per cent, by ex- proprietary and occupancy tenants, and 24 
per cent, by tenants-at-will. Since the settlement the extension 
of the occupancy area has been checked, partly owing to the exten- 
sion of the proprietary cultivation, but mainly on account of the 
action of the zamindars ; the land held by tenants- at-will had 
increased by 1905 to the extent of 22 per cent., although the 
rise was proportionately less than in any ])argana of the district. 
Rents run higher than elsewhere, the recorded rate at the time 
of assessment being Rs. 5*21 per acre for tenants-at-will. The 
general rate has risen of late years, and is now about Rs. 6*15, 
while that of occupancy tenants has also increased, though not 
to the same extent. These rates arc for the whole pargana 
generally, but in actual practice they vary considerably in the 
different tracts, those of the katehr being much higher than the 
rents ruling in the lowlying and somewhat precarious bankati, 

A table given in the appendix shows the revenue as fixed 
at each successive settlement.* In spite of the large enhance- 
ments that have been obtained since 1836, the pressure of the 
assessment has never been in any way severe. At the last 
settlement an increase of nearly 50 per cent, was imposed, but 
even so the demand was little more than 44 per cent, of the 
assets and gave an initial incidence of Re. 1-13-1 per acre of 
cultivation. It is now very much lighter, owing both to the 
increase in the area under tillage and also to the rise in 
rent8.t 

The population of the pargana in 1872 numbered 133,073 
souls, and since that time has steadily increased, the total rising 
to 136,676 in 1881, and to 141,882 ten years later. At the last 
census of 1901 the number of inhabitants was 148,690, of whom 

* Appendix, Table IX. | f Appendix, Table X. 
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70,142 were females. Among these were 101,909 Hindus, 44,442 
Musalmans, and 2,239 others, chiefly Christians and Aryas. 
This includes the city population, those residing without munici- 
pal limits numbering 109,669. There are 216 villages in the 
pargana, but the only place of real importance is Budaun itself. 
Some of the larger villages will be separately mentioned, such as 
Kumargawan, Jagat and Gularia, while several others have large 
populations, among them being Sakhanu, Bewar, Gurgaon, and 
Gabhwai. Markets are held in these places and elsewhere, the 
most important being that of Kumargawan, which is a busy 
centre of the sugar trade. The pargana is exceptionally well 
provided with means of communication, and these have been 
further improved by the introduction of the railway from 
Bareilly to Soron, on which there are stations at Budaun and at 
Ghatpuri near Binawar. Parallel to the railway runs the pro- 
vincial road from Bareilly to Budaun and Muttra, and in 
addition the roads from Budarn to Aonla, Dataganj and Bisauli 
are metalled for the whole or a portion of their length in this 
pargana. Unmetalled roads lead from the headquarters to Bilsi, 
Uschat, Sadullahganj, Baksena, and Jalalabad in the Shahjahan- 
pur district. 

The history of the pargana is practically identical with that 
of Budaun. It originally included Ujhani, which was not separ- 
ated till the days of Rohilla rule. At the cession in 1801 the 
pargana formed part of the large district of Moradabad, but 
four years later was transferred to Bareilly, and so remained till 
1824, when it was made part of a new district, the headquarters 
of which were at first at Sahaswan. Several alterations in 
the area took place in 1844, when the Azamabad talvqa was 
transferred to Salempur, and other villages were assigned to 
Uschat and Ujhani. At the present time the 216 villages arc 
divided into 773 mahals, of which no fewer than 96 are revenue- 
free, as already mentioned in Chapter IX ; of the remainder, 181 
are owned by single proprietors, 298 are joint zamindari, 18 are 
bhaiyachara, 100 are held in perfect patHdari, and 80 in the 
imperfect variety of the same tenure. Among the proprietary 
castes Sheikhs take the lead with 381 mahals in whole or part. 
Next come Brahmans with 167, the largest community being 
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that of Jagat^ Banias and Mahajans with 135^ Bajputs with 114^ 
Pathans, Kiirmis, Saiyids and Kayasths, The largest estates are 
those of the Tonkwala Sheikhs, who hold 33 mahals with a 
revenue of Es. 4,716; the Sheikhs of Sheikhupur with 21 mahals 
assessed at Es. 6,491 ; the Sheikhs of Khera, who own 42 mahals, 
paying Es. 9,967 ; Sahibzada Saadat AH Khan of Bilsi, who has 
seven mahals with a demand of Es. 1,468 ; and several Banias 
of Budaun, of whom the chief is Lala Pahladi Lai, holding 23 
mahals, paying as revenue Es. 4,196. 

BUDAUN Tahsil. 

This is the largest of the five subdivisions of the district, 
having an area of 284,676 acres or 444*7 square miles. It extends 
from the Ganges and the Etah -boundary on the south to the 
borders of the Bareilly district on the north : to the east lie the 
Salempur and Usehat parganas of the Dataganj tahsil, and to the 
west the parganas of Satasi, Kot and Sahaswan. The tahsil is 
composed of the two parganas of Budaun and Ujhani, separated 
by the river Sot, each being the subject of a separate article, in 
which may be found a full account of the physical features, 
agriculture and revenue. 

The great bulk of the area lies in the upland plain known as 
the katehr of Eohilkhand : a fine expanse of fertile country, well 
wooded, densely populated, and covered with rich tillage. The 
level is broken only by the Sot, which flows in a deep and 
narrow valley, with a small fringe of alluvial khadir on either 
bank. To the east the katehr terminates in the low hankati, 
which represents the valley of the Aril and extends into Salem- 
pur. To the west is the raised belt of poor sandy soil which 
traverses the whole district and represents the original high bank 
of the Ganges. Here the soil is dry and light, sparsely cultivated, 
producing but inferior crops, and at all times precarious, though 
not to the same extent as the similar zone in Sahaswan. Beyond 
the bhur ridge is the Ganges khadir separated from the former 
by a line of morasses, the chief of which are at Jalalpur, Qadir 
Chauk and Nurpur. This low alluvial ground is of great fer- 
tility, but is liable to inundations and consequently of a some- 
what precarious nature. It terminates in the recent alluvial 
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deposit or bela which lies in the immediate vicinity of the Ganges 
and is subject to annual floods from that river. 

The population of the tahsil has steadily increased during 
the past fifty years, though at a less rapid rate than other parts 
of the district. In 1853 it contained 212,431 inhabitants, and 
this rose to 215,327 in 1865 and to 223,727 in 1872. At the 
following census of 1881 a slight decline was observed, the total 
being 222,312, but ten years later it again rose to 226,673. 
The last enumeration was that of 1901, when the tahsil had a 
population of 243,141 persons, of whom 113,229 were females. 
Classified according to religions, there were 181,361 Hindus, 
68,992 Musalmans, 1,650 Christians, 716 Ary as, 419 Sikhs and 
throe Jains. Among the Hindus the most numerous castes were 
Chamars, 31,311; Muraos, 21,729; Ahars, 18,639; Eajputs, 
12,194; Kisans, 12,006; and Brahmans, 11,278. The Rajputs 
belong, as usual, to many different clans, the best represented 
being Tomars, Chauhans, Gaurs and Rathors. Other castes 
occurring in numbers exceeding five thousand are Kahars, Banias, 
Gadariyas and Telis. Among the Musalmans of this tahsil 
Sheikhs largely predominate, numbering 17,645. Next come 
Julahas, 11,673, and then Pathans, Gaddis and Faqirs. The 
people are mainly agricultural, though the tahsil has a larger 
urban population than any other. The census returns show about 
60 per cent, as directly dependent on agriculture, a distinctly 
lower proportion than in any other parts of the district. Nearly 
21,000 persons are shown as engaged in cotton- weaving and 
similar trades, about 20,000 in the supply of food and drink, and 
some 3,700 belong to the commercial community. 

The tahsil contains the two municipal towns of Budaun and 
Ujhani, as well as many large villages, of which Sheikhupur 
and Kumargawan are the chief, being administered under the 
provisions of the Sanitation Act. The markets, fairs, post-offices, 
schools and ferries of the tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

Means of communication are far better than in any other 
portion of the district. Through the centre of the tahsil runs 
the metre-gauge line from Bareilly to Soron, and parallel to this 
is the provincial road connecting the same places. Other metal- 
led roads are those leading from Budaun to Aonla, Bisauli and 
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Qadir Chauk, and from Ujhani to Sahaswan. Numerous unmetal- 
led roads radiate from Budaun, as will be seen by a reference 
to the map of the district. There are inspection bungalows at 
Budaun and Kachhla, and military encamping-grounds at the 
latter place, Ujhani, Khera and Binawar. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the district in 
charge of a full-powered oflScer, to whom the criminal and revenue 
work is entrusted, while for the purposes of civil justice it is 
divided between the munsifs of Budaun east and Budaun west, 
subordinate to the judge of Shahjahanpur. Under existing 
arrangements there are police-stations at Budaun and Binawar 
in pargana Budaun, and at Ujhani and Qadir Chauk in pargana 
Ujhani, while there arc also police outposts at Kumargawan and 
Kachhla, and bodies of municipal police for the two towns. 

OHITRl, Pargana Salempub, Tahsil Uataganj. 

A large village in the south of the pargana, standing on 
the right bank of the Aril in 27® 64' N. and 78® 25' E., at a 
distance of one mile north of Hazratpur, and five miles south- 
east from Baksena, with both of which it is connected by an 
unmetalled road. The lands of Chitri lie in the hainkati tract, 
and are 2,083 acres in extent; but a large proportion of this is 
waste and the cultivated area is only 1,070 acres or barely 60 
per cent., the revenue being but Rs. 1,J60. There are eight 
mahalsy of which seven are very small and are held in zamindari 
tenure, while the eighth comprises the bulk of the village and is 
owned by a pattidari community ; the proprietors are Rajputs 
and Banias. The place, to which the provision of the Sanitation 
Act have been applied, contains an upper primary school and a 
lower primary girls’ school, but nothing else of any importance. 
The population at the last census numbered 2,464 persons, of 
whom 849 were Musalmans; Rajputs of the Janghara clan form 
the bulk of the Hindu inhabitants. 


DABTURA, Pargana and Tahsil Bisauli. 

An insignificant village with a railway station on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway from Bareilly to Chandausi. It lies in 
28® 22' N, and 79® 0' E., at a distance of 24 miles from Budaun, 
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and five miles north-east from the tahsil headquarters, with which 
it is connected by an inferior unmetalled road. About a mile 
to the north-west lies the village of Lachhmipur, which is sepa- 
rately described, and two miles to the north flows the river Aril. 
Dabtura contained at the last census a population of 547 persons, 
of whom 185 were Musalmans, while Muraos are the prevailing 
Hindu caste ; the owners arc Banias, Rajputs and Musalmans, and 
the revenue Rs. 400. The station actually lies, however, in 
Dabturi, a larger village with 915 inhabitants adjoining Dabtura 
on the east. Dabtura possesses a branch post-office, but nothing 
else of any importance. 

DA'J.'AGANJ, Fargana Salempijr, Tahsil DataGanj. 

The headquarters of the tahsil are located in a small town 
standing in 28° 2' N. and 79° 24' E., on the road from Budaun to 
Bela Dandi ferry on the Ramganga and thence to Fatehganj and 
Shahjahanpur, at a distance of 17 miles from Budaun. Other 
roads lead north to Sadullahganj and south-west to Baksena and 
Usehat. The place is of comparatively recent origin, having been 
selected as the headquarters of the tahsil in 1833. Dataganj is 
properly the name of a bazar in the village of Arela, doubtless 
called after the river Aril, which flows some three miles to the 
west. The tahsil building consists of a square structure of brick 
and stone with bastions at the four corners, having been designed 
with a view to defence against raids; it has recently been altered 
and enlarged. The place also possesses a police-station, a post- 
office, a branch dispensary, an inspection bungalow, a cattle- 
pound, a middle vernacular school, and a school for girls. The 
American Mission also has a station here with a school and chapel. 
Markets arc held twice a week in the bazar, and the trade is of 
considerable importance. The population has steadily risen 
during the past 40 years, increasing from 2,281 in 1872 to 2,442 
in 1881 and 2,484 at the following census. In 1901 Dataganj 
contained 2,944 inhabitants, of whom 1,706 were Hindus, 1,028 
Musalmans, 210 of other religions, chiefly Christians and Aryas. 
Banias are the best represented Hindu caste, but the village lands 
belong to a Kayasth zamindar. They arc 344 acres in extent, 
some 260 acres being cultivated, and the revenue is Rs, 600, 
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Dataganj is under the provisions of the Sanitation Act and 
also of Act XX of 1856, which has been in force since 1869. In 

1905 there were 652 houses within the chauJeidari area of 3E 

\ 

acres, and of these 602 were assessed to taxation. The average 
income from the house-tax for the three preceding years was 
Es. 834, giving an incidence of Re. 1-7-10 per assessed house 
and Re. 0-4-1 per head of population. The total income for the 
same period was Rs. 1,482, a considerable sum being annually 
derived from bazar dues and rents. The expenditure averaged 
Rs. 1,238, the chief items being Rs. 383 for the upkeep of the 
town police force, Rs. 180 for the maintenance of a conservancy 
staff, and Rs. 617 for local improvements. 


DATAGANJ TahsU. 

This is the eastern subdivision of the district and comprises 
a long and narrow stretch of country extending from the district 
of Bareilly on the north to the Ganges on the south, the country 
beyond that river belonging to the districts of Etah and Farrukh- 
abad in the Agra division. To the west lies the Budaun tahsil, 
and to the east Shahjahanpur, the boundary for more than half 
its length being formed by the Ramgaiiga river. Both the latter 
and the Ganges have an unstable channel, so that the area varies 
from year to year. In 1906 it amounted in all to 270,049 acres 
or nearly 422 square miles. 

The tahsil consists of the two parganas of Salempur and 
Usehat, each of which has been separately described in detail. 
Its physical characteristics present many diversities. 

In the south is the fertile khadir of the Ganges, the northern 
part of which is traversed by the Sot river, here flowing in a 
shallow bed and serving a system of canals. Beyond this the 
land rises to a high strip of sandy soil, of a similar nature to that 
found in all the parganas which fringe the Ganges. This bhur 
gradually gives place to a wide stretch of light loam, locally 
known as the katil, which comprises almost all the rest of 
pargana Usehat and extends into the south-eastern corner of 
Salempur. The katil is bounded on the north by the low banhati 
tract, once covered with forest, and representing the basin of the 
Aril. It is a long and narrow belt of country, running 
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from north to south parallel to the Budaun border. East 
of this the land rises again into a fairly fertile expanse of 
country, which forms the central portion of Salempur, and 
terminates on the east in the low alluvial khadir of the Bam- 
ganga. 

The tahsil is administered as a separate subdivision in the 
charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff. There is 
a tahsildar with headquarters at Dataganj, where the tahsil has 
been located since its transfer from Salempur in 1833. At the 
present time there are two honorary magistrates, Thakur Bum 
Singh of Bhatauli and Thakur Dalthaman Singh of the same 
place, who have magisterial powers of the third class within the 
Sadullahganj and Dataganj police circles respectively. The civil 
jurisdiction of the tahsil is entrusted to the munsif of Budaun 
East, who is subordinate to the district judge of Shahjahanpur. 
Under existing arrangements there are police stations at Data- 
ganj, Sadullahganj, and Hazratpur in pargana Salempur, and at 
Usehat and Kakrala in the rest of the tahsil; the Kakrala circle 
also extends into the Budaun pargana ; but on the other hand one 
or two villages are included in the Binawar circle. Considerable 
alterations are contemplated under the new scheme, as Sadullah- 
ganj will be abolished and its circle merged in that of Dataganj, 
and as a result of the redistribution the Kakrala thana will be 
moved to Alapur; at the same time the outpost at Agesi will 
pass out of existence. 

The population of the tahsil at the census of 1853 numbered 
156,613 souls, and since that time has very largely increased. 
The total rose to 193,686 in 1865, but at the two following 
enumerations a decline was observed, that of 1872 giving an 
aggregate of 193,600 persons, and that of 1881 showing a total 
of 186,815. During the next ten years a complete recovery was 
effected, the population in 1891 being 196,083. At the last 
census of 1901 the tahsil contained 215,186 inhabitants, of whom 
98,480 were females. Classified according to religions, there 
were 187,481 Hindus, 26,033 Musalmans, 917 Christians, 643 
Ary as and 112 Sikhs. The principal Hindu castes are Chamars, 
28,291; Ahars, 22,666 ; Bajputs, 21,021 ; Muraos, 19,843 ; Kahars, 
16,049; and Brahmans, 10,693, Other well represented castes 
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areBaniaB/ Gadariyas, Kisans, Telis and Barhais. The chief 
Rajput clans are the Bais and Janghara, while there are large 
numbers of Chauhans, Bachhils, Gaurs, Bargujars and Rathors. 
Among the Musalmans the lead is taken by Shaikhs with 8,947 
representatives, and after them come Pathans, 5,632, Julahas, 
Faqirs, and converted Rajputs. The population is almost 
wholly agricultural, and according to the census returns about 
70 per cent, are directly dependent on agriculture, while many 
others betake themselves to cultivation as a secondary means of 
subsistence. There is no manufacture peculiar to the tahsil and 
very little export trade, the principal industrial occupation being 
cotton-weaving. 

The tract contains many large villages, but the only towns 
are the decayed Muhammadan settlements of Alapur and Kakrala 
and Dataganj itself, all of which are administered under Act XX 
of 1860. The provisions of the Sanitation Act have been applied 
to these ])laces and also to Khera Jalalpur, Usehat, Gauntra, 
Usawan and Chitri, each of which forms the subject of a 
separate article. There are dispensaries at Dataganj and Usehat 
and an inspection bungalow at the tahsil headquarters. The 
lists of schools, markets, fairs, post-offices and ferries in the 
tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

The subdivision is somewhat inadequately supplied with 
means of communication. It possesses no railway, though the 
metre-gauge line is within reach of the western borders and the 
main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway is at no great 
distance from the east bank of the Ramganga. There is no 
metalled road, and the unmetalled roads are often of a poor 
description. Almost the whole length of the tahsil is traversed 
by a road running from Sadullahganj to Dataganj, Usehat on 
the Ganges at Bichaura, and this is joined or crossed by five 
roads leading from Budaun. These run to Sadullahganj, Data- 
ganj in the Shahjahanpur district, Baksena, Jalalabad in Shah- 
jahanpur, with branches to Hazratpur and Usawan, and to 
Farrukhabad, passing through Usehat. The last road lies for 
several miles through the bhur tract, and is consequently very 
sandy and difficult. The class and description of these roads 
is shown in the annendiz, 
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DHANAEI, Pargana Eajpura, Tahsil Gunnauk. 

A considerable village in the south-east of the pargana, 
lying in 28® 21' N. and 78® 30' E., at a distance of a mile east 
of the Tikta stream, and eight miles north-east of the tahsil 
headquarters, near the road leading from Gawan to Islamnagar. 
The place is chiefly noticeable as giving its name to a station, which 
is a mile distant from the village on the south, of the Oudh and 
Eohilkband Eailway from Chandausi to Aligarh. In spite of its 
comparative inaccessibility, there is a fair amount of trade, includ- 
ing quantities of fish, which are sent to Bareilly by one of the 
zamindarSj who has a number of Kahar fishermen in his employ. 
Dhanari possesses a small bazar in which markets are held weekly, 
a post-office, and a lower primary school. The population at the 
last census numbered 1,925 persons, of whom 278 weroMusalmans, 
the prevailing Hindu castes being C^hamars and Banias. The 
village lands cover no less than 2,985 acres, but much of this lies 
low and is liable to inundation, the cultivated area being about 
1,690 acres. The revenue is Es. 2,490, and the proprietors are 
Eajputs and Brahmans, the former belonging to the Bargujar clan. 

GAUNTEA, Pargana TJsehat, Tahsil Dataganj. 

Gauntra is a large village lying near the eastern borders of 
the pargana in 27® 52' N. and 79® 20' E., on the north side of 
the road leading from Budaun and Miaon to Jalalabad in the 
Shahjahanpur district, at a distance of some 16 miles from 
Budaun and 12 miles south-west from the tahsil headquarters. 
The place contains a bazar, an upper primary school and a small 
school for girls. It had at the last census a population 
of 2,836 persons, including 485 Musalmans, a large number of 
Chamars, and a colony of Janghara Eajputs. The village lands 
are divided into a number of separate pattis^ with an aggregate 
area of 2,010 acres: of this about 1,875 acres arc cultivated, the 
country being generally fertile, except in the north-east where 
the land slopes towards the Kadwara naHa, which marks the 
edge of the uplands. The revenue is Es. 2,776, and the present 
proprietor is Sheikh lit if at Husain, the old Eajput owners hav- 
ing transferred their rights several years ago. The village is 
administered und,er the provisions of the Sanitation Act« 
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GAWAN, Pargana Eajpura, TahsU Gunnaur. 

"A large village lying in 28® 25' N. and 78® 21' E., on the 
old posting road from Aligarh and Anupshahrto Moradabad and 
Naini Tal, at a distance of four miles from the Ganges, six miles 
north from Eajpura and 60 miles from Budaun. To the west of 
the village flows the Mahawa river, close to which is a large 
grove. From the south branch roads lead to Eajpura and Bhir- 
aoti, giving access to the railway at Babrala and Dhanari respect- 
ively; but both are of an inferior description and liable to be 
submerged during the rains. Before the construction of the 
railway Gawan was a recognised halting-place on a much fre- 
quented road, and a staging bungalow was maintained here ; but 
the latter has for some time been abandoned and the village has 
declined in importance. There is still a sarai for travellers, as 
well as a post-office, a village bank, and an upper primary school, 
A small market with a purely local trade is held weekly, and a 
fair takes place at the Dasehra. The population at the last census 
numbered 2,222 persons, including 447 Musalmans and a large 
community of Banias. The village is the headquarters of the 
Bergujar Eajputs of the pargana. Their estate suffered severely 
from internal disputes and again during tho mutiny from the 
inroads of the Bhiraoti Ahars, who killed the chief proprietor. His 
widow, Eatan Kunwar, managed a large estate for many years 
with success ; but Gawan is now held by Lala Kundan Lai, a 
Bania. The area is 1,835 acres, of which some 1,235 are culti- 
vated, the proportion being low on account of the large extent of 
swampy and barren land ; the revenue is Es. 2,405. Tho village 
was from 1859 to 1876 administered under Act XX of 1856, and 
the Sanitation Act is still in force. 


GULAEIA, Pargana and Tahsil Budaun. 

This is a large agricultural village near the eastern borders 
of the pargana, lying in 28® 3' N. and 79® 14' E., at a distance of 
seven miles east from Budaun, between the roads leading to 
Dataganj and Sadullahganj. The village is built on the edge of 
the high ground overlooking the valley of the Aril to the east, the 
bottom of the slope being marked by an old channel of that 
river. On the edge of the high bank is a small mound with the 
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ruins of an old mud fort, but apart from this Gularia contains 
nothing of interest. There is an upper primary school, and a 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The population 
at the last census numbered 3,703 persons, including 600 Musal- 
mans and a very large community of Kurmis. The village lands 
extend over 4,118 acres, of which some 3,336 acres are cultivated, 
and the revenue is Rs. 4,100; the proprietors are Kurmis and 
Musalmans. 


GUNNAUR, ParganoL Asadpur, Tahsil Guknaur. 

The place which gives its name to the westernmost tahsil of 
the district is merely a large village on the road from Budaun to 
Anupshahr, consisting chiefly of mud-built huts interspersed with 
a few brickwork houses in a more or less dilapidated condition. It 
stands in 28® 14' N. and 78® 27' E., at a distance of some three 
miles from the banks of the Ganges, about 49 miles from Budaun 
and three miles from the Babrala railway-station, with which it 
is connected by a metalled road of recent origin. The market 
of Gunnaur was formerly of some importance, but the traffic has 
1)een diverted by the opening of the railway, though a good deal 
of trade passes through the place to Babrala, whence large quan- 
tities of grain are transported to Chandausi. The population 
of Gunnaur numbered 5,167 in 1853, and this rose to 5,298 in 
1865. It then dropped to 4,574 in 1872, but thereafter rose 
steadily, the total being 4,920 in 1881 and 5,541 ten years later. 
At the last enumeration in 1901 the number of inhabitants was 
6,644, of whom 3,755 were Musalmans. This is the population of 
Gunnaur Khas, but there are thirteen or more hamlets surround- 
ing the town and called after their founders or some notable 
resident, but all having the prefix Gunnaur attached to them. 
They contained an additional population of 3,860 persons. 
Gunnaur proper is divided into three muhalldSy known as 
Chaudhri, Julahapura and Sarai. The place possesses, besides 
the tahsil buildings and police-station, which are both square 
masonry buildings of a solid appearance, a branch dispensary, 
a post-office, a cattle-pound, a middle vernacular school with a 
boarding-house attached, a small girls' school, and an inspec- 
tion bungalow. The last stands at the eastern entrance of the 
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town, and was Imilt by Mr. Carmichael in 1865, To the west 
of the town by the side of the Anupshahr road is an encamping- 
ground. Markets are held twice a week in the bazar, and a 
considerable fair takes place on the occasion of the Muharram. 
A village bank was started here in July 1902. The town, has been 
administered under Act XX of 1856 since 1859. In 1906 it 
contained 1705 houses, of which 1,137 were assessed to taxation. 
The average income from the house-tax for the three previous 
years was Rs. 1,050 giving an incidence of Re. 0-14-6 per assessed 
house and Re. 0-2-6 per head of population ; while the income 
from all sources, including the opening balance, was Rs. 1,277. 
The expenditure for the same period averaged Rs. 1,063, the chief 
items being the upkeep of the town police force, Rs. 500; the 
maintenance of a conservancy staff, Rs. 240 ; and miscellaneous 
improvements, Rs. 181. The provisions of the Sanitation Act 
are also in force. 

Local tradition states that in ancient times Gunnaur was 
called Bahmanpuri, a name derived from the circumstance that 
some Brahman held it revenue-free from the Raja of Majhaula. 
In the thirteenth century a Persian pilgrim, named Sheikh Tahir 
Majid-ud-din, better known as Makhdum Sahib, settled here 
with his two disciples, Taj-ud-din and Muizz-ud-din. A feud 
soon arose between them and the Brahmans on matters of 
religion, and the latter appealed to the Raja, who set out for 
Bahmanpuri to chastise the intruders. Having arrived at the 
Burdmar river, he and his forces were smitten with blindness, 
and it was not till they implored the aid of the holy man 
that they regained their sight. The Raja thereupon bestowed 
Bahmanpuri and other adjoining villages on the saint, and the 
name was thereafter changed to Gunnaur, The tomb of Makh- 
dum Sahib is still pointed out and is an object of veneration ; and 
his descendants, known as Pirzadas, and those of his disciples, 
who are styled Chughani Sheikhs, are the principal residents. 
There are two other clans called Sheikhzadas and Qazizadas, but 
neither of them can give any definite account of their origin. 
When the district came under the sway of the Nawab Wazirs 
of Oudh the Gunnaur chaudhris, as they are generally styled, 
were deprived of some of their villages, but the others are still 
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in their possession. They ar(‘ now in poor circumstances ONving 
to constant subdivisions rc^sulting from the increase in the 
number of sharers. The lands of Gunnaur cover altogether 
0,721 acres, of which 2,885 are cultivated, and are assessed at 
Ks. 5,478 ; the principal proprietor is Sheikh Mushtaq Ali Beg. 
The Musalmans of Gunnaur behaved well during the mutiny, 
giving strong support to the loyal tahsildar and police oflBcials; 
and it was not till a late stage in the rebellion that the place 
n as given up, and even then the rebels were never able to make 
any impression on the people, who remained independent till 
the restoration of order. 


GUNNAUR Tahsil. 

This is the westernmost tahsil of the district, and is a some- 
what remote tract bounded on the north by Moradabad, on the 
south and west 1)y the Gang(‘s, and on tht‘ east by the Bisauli 
and Sahaswan tahsils. It Cv^mprisc's the two parganas of .Vsad- 
piir and Rajpura, each of which forms the subject of a separate 
article. With the exception of a small block in the north-east 
corner, which forms part of the high ridge of sandy bhur that 
traverses the district for its entire length, the tahsil lies wholly 
in the alluvial l)asin of the Ganges, and is drained, though very 
imperfectly, by the Mahawa river and its tributaries. The latter 
include the Tikta, Andheria, and Chhoiya, which join it on its 
left l)ank, and the Burdmar on the right. The tahsil consists 
of several different tracts, each with marked characteristics of 
its own. From the sand uplands the land dips to a low valley 
possessing a clay soil, dotted with numerous jhila, and liable 
to heavy floods from the rivers which pass through it; beyond 
this is a higher strip, of a somewhat sandy nature in Rajpura, 
but of great fertility in Asadpur, where it is known as the 
chavger; and further west is the rich expanse of low alluvial 
hel(f, sloping down to the sandy shores of the Ganges, where 
cultivation is sparse and precarious, and the only natural growth 
is the tamarisk. The tahsil had in 1905 a total area of 230,436 
acres or nearly 360 square miles. The area is liable to change 
from year to year owing to the action of the Ganges, though 
for a considerable distance the training works at the head of 
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the lower Ganges canal have obviated the possibility of any 
further movement. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the district 
in the charge of a full-powered deputy collector and magistrate, 
assisted by a tahsildar stationed at Gunnaur. For the purposes 
of civil jurisdiction it lies within the circle of the munsif of 
Sahas wan. Under the existing scheme there are police-stations 
at Gunnaur and Rajpura, while a considerable portion of 
pargana Asadpur is included in the circle of Zarifnagar in 
Sahaswan. 

The population of the tahsil has exhibited considerable 
fluctuations during the past fifty years. In 1853 the number of 
inhabitants was 119,690, and in 1865 the total had dropped to 
119,444. By 1872, however, a marked increased was observed, 
the figure having risen to 128,788, but this again dropped to 
117,535 in 1881. Since that time the increase has been rapid 
and constant. The aggregate rose to 126,440 in 1891, and at 
the last census the tahsil contained a population of 162,291 
persons, of whom 73,943 were females. Classified according to 
religions, there were 142,039 Hindus, 18,648 Musalmans, 912 
Christians and 692 Aryas. The best represented Hindu castes 
arc Ahars, 47,481 ; Chamars, 16,707 ; Brahmans, 10,705; Kahars, 
7,231 ; and Muraos, 6,532. No others occur in numbers exceed- 
ing five thousand, the next in order being Khagis, Banias, 
Rajputs, Gadariyas and Kisans. The Rajputs are in a strik- 
ingly small proportion, and are chiefly of the Bargujar clan, 
others being Tomars, Chauhans and Panwars, Musalmans 
also are comparatively scarce; they are mainly Sheikhs, Telia, 
Faqirs, Lohars and other converted Hindus. The population 
is almost wholly agricultural, and according to the census returns 
70 per cent, of the people were directly dependent on cultivation; 
the only other occupations of any note being general labour, 
the supply of food and drink, cotton weaving, and work in wood 
and other jungle products. 

The only town in the tahsil is Gunnaur, which is admin- 
istered under Act XX of 1856 and the Sanitation Act. The 
latter enactment is also in force at Gawan and Bhiraoti. These 
are the largest villages, and are the subjects of separate articles, 
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as also are Asadpur, Eajpura; Dhanari and Babrala. Lists of 
the markets, post-offices, schools and fairs of the tahsil will be 
found in the appendix. There is a dispensary and an inspection 
bungalow at Gunnaur. 

Although so remote from the district headquarters, the 
tahsil has the benefit of railway communication in the shape of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway lino from Chandausi to 
Aligarh, on which there are stations at Dhanari and Bal)rala. 
The only metalled road is that connecting the latter with 
Gunnaur. Of the unmetallcd roads the chief is that from Sahas- 
wan to Gunnaur and Chaopur, where a ferry leads across the 
Ganges to Anupshahr. From the same point roads run east to 
Chandausi, and north-cast to Moradabad. The latter is the old 
road from Aligarh to Naini Tal, though now but little used; 
an encamping-ground is still maintained at Gawan, whence two 
roads take off, leading to Dhanari and Babrala. The eastern 
portion of the tahsil is traversed by a road from Ramghat to 
Asadpur and Sambhal, with a branch to Islamnagar. With 
the exception of the road from Sahaswan to Anupshahr, which 
runs at. a comparatively high level, the unmetallcd roads of the 
tahsil are of an inferior description, and in many parts they are 
liable to be submerged during the rains. 

HAZRATPUR, Pargana SAnEMPUB, Tahsil Dataganj. 

A village lying in 27® 5d' N. and 79® 26' E., a mile 
to the south-east of Chitri and a mile west of the Aril in 
the south of the pargana near its junction with the Ram- 
ganga. A road leads south-west from Hazratpur to join 
that from Jalalabad to Miaon and Budaun at Nabiganj, the 
distance to the district headquarters being 21 miles ; a cart 
track leads through Chitri to Baksena and thus to Dataganj, 
twelve miles in all. The place is only of importance as possess- 
ing a police-station, as well as a post-office and a cattle-pound. 
There is a bazar in which markets are held twice a week and a 
small fair takes place on the occasion of the Ramlila festival in 
Euar. The population at the last census numbered 1,431 persons 
including 80 Musalmans. The village has an area of 496 acres, 
of which some 435 arc cultivated, and is assessed at Rs. 997, 
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The proprietors are Rajputs and Banias, the former being of the 
Janghara clan, and the latter owning a considerable amount of 
land in the neighbourhood ; they are connected with the wealthy 
family of Hasanpur. 

ISLAMNAGAR, Pargana Islamnagab, Tahsil Bisauli. 

The capital of the pargana is a town of no great size, lying 
within three miles of the Moradabad ])order, in 28° 20' N. and 
78° 44' E., on the unmetalled road from^ Budaun to Sambhal, 
at a distance of 84 miles from the former. Other roads lead 
cast to Bisauli, 13 miles distant, west to Asad pur and the Buland- 
shahr district, north to Chandausi and the railway, and south 
to Sahaswan. The town is pleasantly situated among fine 
groves of mango, which surround it on all sides. The popu- 
lation in 1853 numbered 6,364 souls, and has since risen steadily ; 
the total was 6,424 in 1872, increasing to 5,890 at the census of 
1881, and to 5,931 ten years later. At the last enumeration 
of 1901 the place contained 6,367 inhabitants, of whom 3,589 
were Hindus, 2,614 Musalmaiis, and 164 of other religions, 
•chiefly Christians and Ary as. There arc ten muhallas, named in 
most instances after the classes who inhabit them. Tslamnagar 
is the principal mart within the pargana for the sale of agricul- 
tural produce, and markets are held here twice a week, while 
there is a busy e xport trade in raw sugar to Chandausi. The 
town possesses a police-station, a post-office, a branch dispen- 
sary, a cattle-pound, a s(x^/’a6 for travellers, and a well-attended 
middle school. 

Islamnagar is administered under the provisions of the 
Sanitation Act and also of Act XX of 1866. It contains 1,377 
houses, of which 858 were assessed to taxation in 1906. During 
the preceding three years the total income, including the available 
balance, averaged Rs. 1,826, of which Rs. 1,235 were derived from 
the house-tax and Rs. 221 from other sources, the incidence of 
the former being Re, 1-7-0 per assessed house and Re. 0-3-1 
per head of population. The average expenditure for the same 
period was Rs. 1,620, of which Rs. 696 were devoted to the 
maintenance of the town police force, Rs. 240 to conservancy 
and Rs. 370 to local improvements. The town area is 64 acres, 
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and the total area of the revenue mauza 1,373 acres, of which 
a very high proportion is cultivated. The revenue demand is 
Rs. 2,966, aiid the proprietors areBanias and Khatbris, the former 
belonging to a well-known family who own a number of villages 
in the neighbourhood. 

The town is of considerable antiquity, and is mentioned in 
the Ain-i-Akbari as Ncodhana, said to be a corruption of 
the old name Hinudhiia. A local tradition states that it 
was called Islamnagar after an officer of the time of Altamsh ; 
but this seems to be without any foundation, and in all 
probability the change was made in honour of his son, Islam 
Khan, by Rustam Khan Dakhani, a governor of Sambhal in the 
days of Shahjahan, who afterwards met his death at the battle of 
Samogar in Agra. Islamnagar did not again figure in history 
till the mutiny. In May 1858 the turbulent inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood were attacked here and defeated by 
Hakim Saadat Ali Khan, commander of the Rampur forces, who 
inflicted on them severe loss and captured two guns. 

ISLAMNAGAR Pargana, Tahsil Bisatjli. 

This pargana is one of the throe that compose the Bisauli 
tahsil, and comprises a stretch of country, roughly triangular 
in shape, bounded on the east by Bisauli, on the south by Kot 
and Sahaswan, on the west l)y Asadpur, and on the north-west 
and north by the Moradabad district. It has a total area of 
86,723 acres or lo5-5 square miles. 

In its general appearance Islamnagar is a level plain of 
considerable fertility, interspersed here and there with small 
patches of dhak jungle and dotted with tanks and jhils, though 
none of the latter are of any size, except that at Charsaura. In 
the extreme south-west there is a block of seven villages adjoining 
the Asadpur boundary, and belonging to the raised belt of sandy 
hhur that traverses the whole district parallel to the Ganges. 
Here the soil is thin and poor, sometimes rising into ridges or 
hillocks, cultivation is inferior and fluctuating, and wells are 
rarely to be seen. Apart from this, the pargana belongs to the 
katehr or central uplands, and possesses a loam soil of good 
quality, covered with populous and prosperous villages, and 
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producing the best crops of both seasons. The drainage is 
effected partly by the Sot, which divides the pargana into 
two portions, and partly by the Aril, which flows through the 
extreme north-eastern corner ; but in places the system is defect- 
ive, and no adequate channels exist for the removal of the 
surplus water discharged over the broad plain from the adjoining 
pargana of Sambhal in Moradabad. Along the two rivers the 
ground is somewhat more elevated and less uniform : the soils are 
lighter and the lauds bordering on the streams undulating or 
lowlying, injured by ravines and subject to flooding, while the 
banks themselves are somewhat sandy, so that wells are difficult 
to construct and the fields are dependent on the rainfall. Taking 
the pargana as a whole, some 17 per cent, of the area consists of 
bhur soil, 4*6 per cent, of clay, which is confined to the depres- 
sions, and the remainder of loam : this last is for the most part of 
an excellent quality, though somewhat light between the Aril and 
Sot. 

The pargana is no less highly developed than Bisauli, 
although the bhur tract is used as much for pasture as for cultiva- 
tion. At the settlement of 1835 as much as 63 per cent, of the 
area was under the plough, and by the last assessment the land 
under tillage had increased to 72,995 acres or 84’] 7 per cent. 
Subsequent years have witnessed a further increase, the cultiv- 
ated area in 1906 being 78,356 acres or 90*35 per cent., while 
11,716 acres bore two crops in the year. Consequently very 
little land remains available: including 1,090 acres under groves 
and 587 of current fallow, only 4,165 acres are returned as 
culturable waste, and 4,202 acres as barren, although of the 
latter all but 309 acres are either under water or else occupied 
by buildings and roads. The irrigated area varies in extent 
with the nature of the season; but it may be safely asserted that, 
apart from the bhur villages, 75 per cent, of the cultivation can 
obtain water when necessary. Wells constitute the chief source 
of supply, while the tanks are of considerable value, and the 
Aril is employed for the same purpose, although the Sot is little 
adapted for irrigation by reason of the sandy nature of its tanks. 
The water-level varies from 20 to 30 feet below the surface, 
and in the country west of the Sot the firm nature of the subsoil 
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enables unprotected wells to be worked for as long as twenty 
years. JFrom these the water is obtained by means of bullocks, 
which are also employed for the numerous masonry wells ; but 
east of the Sot small temporary hand wells are the rule. The 
rabi harvest is the more prominent, in that it covers a larger 
area than the khdrif ; the chief crop is wheat, followed at a long 
distance by barley, gram and peas, with a fair amount of poppy 
grown in the richer lands. Among the autumn crops hajra and 
juar arc by far the most important, and after these come maize, 
rice, cotton and sugarcane, liice is chiefly grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of the jhds, and is mainly of the variety known as 
sathi, so called from its coming to maturity in 60 days. Quan- 
tities of melons are raised during the hot weather on the sandy 
banks of the rivers. 

Cultivation attains a fair standard of excellence throughout 
the pargana, Kajputs and Brahmans hold the largest areas, 
generally tilling their own fields ; as elsewhere, they have little 
capacity and depend largely on hired labour. Next come Ahars, 
Chamars, ^furaos, Jats, Pathans, and Khagis. The Jats are 
immigrants, having come from Jaipur in the famine of 1837; 
they are found in a small colony in the central part of the 
pargana, and are excellent cultivators, with a great addiction to 
masonry wells. Kents are much the same as in the neighbour- 
ing pargana of Bisauli. At the last settlement occupancy tenants 
paid on an average Ks. 8-8-10 per acre and tenants -at-will 
Rs. 4-15-11. Since that time they have risen to a marked extent, 
the average for the latter class in 1905 being ovc‘r Rs. 6. The 
settlement returns show about ten per cent, of the area in the 
cultivation of owners, 70 per cent, held by occupancy and ex-pro- 
prietary tenants, and less than 19 per cent, by tenants- at- 
will; but of late years there has been a considerable decline in 
the occupancy area, this phenomenon being noticeable almost 
throughout the district. 

The revenue of successive settlements will be found in the 
appendix.* The demand in 1835 was fixed at Rs. 78,822, but 
this proved somew^hat excessive and shortly afterwards a sub- 
stantial reduction was made. The results w^erc most beneficial, 
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and at each of the following assessments a large enhancement was 
taken. At the last settlement it amounted to nearly 43 per cent, 
but in spite of this the revenue was only 45*28 per cent, of the 
assets, and the initial incidence Re. 1-13-3 per acre of cultivation. 
This was undoubtedly moderate for so rich a pargana, and the 
pressure of the demand has become lighter with the spread of 
cultivation and the rise of rents ; although even at the present time 
the incidence is higher than in any other part of the district.* 

The pargana underwent an alteration in area in 1894, when 
a number of villages were transferred to Asad pur, and conse- 
quently it is impossible to determine accurately the population 
of the present area at former enumerations. In 1891 it contained 
73,230 persons, and at the last census the total rose to 79,488, 
of whom 36,617 were females, Hindus largely preponderate, 
numbering 69,244, as against 9,464 Musalmans, and 780 of other 
religions, Christians, Ary as and Jains. There are 152 villages, 
but the only town is Islamnagar. A few places, such as Rudain 
and Chandoi, have large populations and small markets, but are 
otherwise of no importance. The trade is confined to agricul- 
tural produce, the chief article being raw sugar, which is exported 
to Chandausi. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes 
through the north-eastern corner, the nearest station being 
Asafpur in pargana Bisauli, though Chandausi itself is within 
easy reach of the northern border. Several unmetalled roads 
converge on Islamnagar, leading from Chandausi, Bahjoi, Dha- 
nari, Sahaswan, Bilsi and Bisauli. Other roads include those 
connecting Bisauli with Ciiandausi and Moradabad. 

In ancient days the pargana was called Neodhana, and the 
name was apparently changed to Islamnagar during the reign of 
Shah Jahan. After being held by the Rohillas and then by the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, it was coded to the British in 1801 and 
included in Moradabad. In 1824 it was transferred to the newly- 
formed district of Sahaswan, now known as Budaun. The former 
proprietors wore Gautam Rajputs, but their extravagance and 
mismanagement have lost them most of their estates, the chief 
purchasers being the Raja of Sahespur and a Bania family of 
Islamnagar. At the present time the 152 villages are divided 
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into 370 mahalSf and of the latter 125 belong to single proprietors, 
167 are joint zamindari, 28 are perfect pa Widari and the remain- 
ing 60 are held in the imperfect form of the same tenure. Among 
the proprietary castes Rajputs still come first, holding in whole 
or in part 156 mahals, of which all but two belong to Gautams, 
and then Banias and Mahajans, owning land in 161 mahals, 
Brahmans and Khattris. Among the last is the chief zammdar 
of the pargana, Raja Kishan Kumar of Sahes[)ur in Moradabad, 
who now owns 80 mahals with a revenue of Rs. o4,4o2. Next 
come the two Bania families of Islamnagar, holding altogether 75 
mahals assessed at Rs. 13,8 17 ; the various Agarwal Banias of 
Bisauli, who possess 27 mahals, with an aggregate demand of 
Rs. 2,812 ; the Sheikhs of Sagrampur in Bisauli, owning 15 mahals, 
paying Rs. 3,729 as revenue ; and the Sheikhs of Sheikhupur, who 
hold five small mahals. 


JAG AT, Pargana and Tahsil Budatjk. 

A large agricultural village near the south-eastern borders 
of the pargana, lying in 27® 68' N. and 79® 14' E., some nine 
miles south-east from Budaun, and two miles east of the road 
leading to Alapur and Miaon. Tho place belongs to a community 
of Saraswati Brahmans, who own a considerable estate in the 
neighbourhood, and are traditionally saiil to derive their rights, 
as well as the title of Chaudhri borno by the head of the family, 
from the Sultan Ala-ud-din Alam, when he resided at Budaun. 
Their estates have been reduced of late, owing to mismanagement 
and litigation. The population of Jagat numbered 2,620 persons 
in 1901, including 476 Musalmans. The place contains an upper 
primary school, a small school for girls, a branch post-office, 
and a bazar in which markets arc held twice a week. A fair 
takes place hero on tho Ramlila festival in Kuar. Tho main site 
is surrounded by groves, which cover some 75 acriis out of a total 
area of 1,188 acres, while some 985 are cultivated ; tho revenue 
amounts to Rs. 1,600. 


KACHHLA, Pargana Ujhani, Tahsil Budaun. 

This village, of no great size but of some importance on 
account of its position, lies in 27® 56' K. and 78” 63' E., on tho 
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banks of the Ganges at a distance of 17 miles from Budaun. 
Through the village runs the main road from Bareilly to Muttra, 
crossing the river by a bridge of boats, replaced during the rains 
by a ferry. To the north of Kachhla the road is joined by that 
from Sahaswan, and a mile further to the north-east, at the 
bridge over the Kamra river, by that from Bilsi, A mile west 
of the main road runs the railway to Soroii, crossing the Ganges 
by a substantial bridge, the station being on the road to Sahas- 
wan, while another, known as Sahaswan Road station, lies three 
miles to the north of Kachhla on the route to Bilsi. The village 
contained at the last census a population of 1,717 persons, of 
whom 99 were Musalmans. It possesses a police outpost, a post- 
oflBce, an inspection bungalow, a sarai, a cattle-pound, and a 
lower primary school. The place is practically the headquarters 
of the opium agency for this district, the department having a 
bungalow and extensive godowns here, and all the weighments take 
place at these offices. Markets are held here twice a week, and a 
small bathing fair takes place in the month of Jeth. A considerable 
traffic passes through Kachhla, consisting chiefly of agricultural 
exports from Ujhani and Budaun, but the railway is rapidly taking 
the place of the road. The village lauds cover 791 acres, and of 
this somewhat less than 500 acres is cultivated, a large area being 
under groves to the north of the main site. The revenue is 
Rs. 1,186, and the proprietors are Brahmans and Tomar Rajputs. 

Kachhla is noted for the manufacture of kharij a kind of 
sulphate of soda, which is produco<l in large quantities. The 
raw material is the reh which is collected from the usar plains 
in the neighbourhood. This is boiled and strained in open mud 
vats, and the khari thereby obtained is exported to Farrukhabad 
and elsewhere. The lessees pay an excise duty of Rs. 10 for each 
vat to the Salt department, and lease the vats from the zamindars 
at the rate of Rs. 60 or Rs. 60 apiece. The landowners make 
advances to the manufacturers, who take the risk themselves, the 
chief danger being from rain, which destroys the khari altogether. 

KAKORA, Pargana Ujhani, Tahsil Budaun. 

A village of considerable size and importance, standing 
some three. miles from the bank of the Ganges in 27® 63' N. and 
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79® 3' E., at a distance of 14 miles south-west from Budaun and 
eight miles south from Ujhatii, with which it is connected by an 
unmotalled road. Adjoining it on the east is the village of Qadir 
Chank, where there is a police-station, and to the north is the 
large village of Jalalpur. The population of Kakora at the last 
census numbered 2,941 persons, of whom 192 were Musalmans, 
the prevailing Hindu castes being Muraos and Tomar Eajputs. 
The village lands cover no less than 4,383 acres, but a large area 
is waste or under water, as cultivation amounts to 2,820 acres 
only; the proprietors are Sheikhs, and the revenue demand is 
Rs. 3,800. Kakora possesses an aided school, a village bank, 
and a bazar, in which markets are held twice a week; but 
the place is chiefly noted for the great bathing fair which 
takes place here on the full moon of Kartik. The gathering 
lasts foi- several days, and somc'timcs as many as 300,000 
persons come hither from Muttra, Dehli, Farrukhabad, and 
various parts of Rohilkliand and the Doab. The fair no longer 
takes place, as was formerly the case, in the village of Kakora 
itself, but at a distaiKK' of a few miles, the site varying accord- 
ing to the vagaries of the river, though it is always known 
as the Kakora fair. The ostensible object of the pilgrims is 
to bathe in the sacred waters of the Ganges at the auspicious 
moment ; but at the same time a great d(‘al of trade is carried on 
in cloth, metal articles, leather goods, carts and cattle. A 
special force of police is sent here to preserve order during the 
fair, and conservancy arrangements are made under the direction 
of the district ofiScers. 


KAKRALA, Pargana Usehat, Tahsil Dataganj. 

This small town is the principal place in the pargana, and 
lies in 27® 53' N. and 79® 12' K., on the road from Budaun to 
Usehat and Farrukhabad, at a distance of 11 miles south-east 
from the district headquarters, and some two miles east from the 
river Sot. The name is said to be a corruption of Kankrala, and 
to be derived from the Tcankar or calcareous limestone which 
abounds here. The town does not figure in ancient history, but 
during the days when Budaun was under the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh it wi^ included in the revenue-free yagir of a nobleman, 
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named Yusuf Ali Khan. By 1805 it had passed from the posses- 
sion of this family, and was granted revenue-free to Jangi Khan, 
a Rohilla chieftain who had deserted the service of Holkar for 
that of the East Indian Company. He did good service for the 
English in the Maratha war of 1803, and was rewarded with a 
pension, afterwards commuted at his own request for a grant of 
land. This grant was resumed at his death in 1829, when his 
heirs were pensioned off. Kakrala is memorable as having been 
the scene of an engagement which took place in 1858 between the 
rebels and a British column. An account of this event has been 
given in the history of the district, and it derived its importance 
not only from the death of General Penny, but also from the 
signal defeat of the insurgent force, resulting in the termination 
of rebel rule at Budaun. 

Kakrala possesses a police-station, a post-office, a cattle-pound 
and a sarai, the last being a small (‘nolosure bounded by high 
'wells and entered by a largo gateway. It is almost the only 
brickwork structure in the place, the houses being generally of 
mud, owing to the fact that it was sacked and ])urnt during the 
mutiny. In the centre is an open square shaded by tamarind 
trees, and here bazars are held three times a week, and though of 
no great importance the market is the largest in the pargana. 
The place also contains a large upper primary school, several 
mosques of no historical or archaeological value, and a Hindu 
temple. The population numbered 5,874 persons in 1853, but 
afterwards declined, the total dropping to 5,392 in 1866, and to 
4,944 in 1872. It rose again to 5,810 in 1881, but fell once 
more to 5,483 at the following census. By 1901 the place had 
completely recovered, the number of inhabitants being 5,964, of 
whom 3,093 were Musalmans and 52 Christians. The last belong 
to the American Mission, which has a station here, with a school 
and a small church. The outlying hamlets contain an additional 
population of 239 persons. The lands of Kakrala cover alto- 
gether 4,751 acres, and extend as far as the Sot on the west; the 
cultivated area is some 4,060 acres, but the soil is poor, as the 
place lies in the hhw tract and on the south there is a large 
expanse of barren sand. Over 160 acres are under groves, which 
surround the town on three sides. The revenue is Bs, 4,047, and 
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the proprietors are an immense community of Bhatti Pathans, 
almost all of whom are in very reduced circumstances. 

Kakrala is administered under the provisions of the Sanita- 
tion Act and also of Act XX of 1856, which has been in force 
since 1859. The chaukidari area comprises GO acres, and in 1906 
contained 1,000 houses, of which 695 wore assessed to taxation. 
The average income from the house-tax during the three preceding 
years was Rs. 1,040, giving an incidence of Ro. 1-7-11 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-2-10 per head of population. The total 
income for the same period, including the opening balance, was 
Rs. 1 ,292, and the expenditure Rs. 1,010 ; the main heads being 
the upkeep of the town police, Rs. 47f), the maintenance of a 
conservancy staff, Rs. 189, and miscellaneous local improvements, 
Rs. 196. 


KARENGI, Pargana Satasi, Tashil Bisauli. 

This small village lies in the extreme north of the pargana, 
in 28° 20' N. and 79° 4' E., at a distance of three miles north 
from Bagreii on the road from Bisauli to Aonla, about eight 
miles from the tahsil headquarters and the same distance fros 
Saidpur on the road to Budaun. It only deserves mention as 
possessing a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from 
Bareilly to Chandausi. This station was formerly called Mah- 
mudpur, from the adjoining village of that name in the Bareilly 
district. Karengi also contains an aided school, and at the last 
census had a population of 409 persons, including 24 Musalmans 
and 27 Christians; the majority of the Hindus are Katehria Raj- 
puts, but the present owners are Banias. The village has an area 
of 660 acres and is fully cultivated, the revenue being Rs. 664. 

KHANDWA, Pargana. Kot, Tahsil Sahaswan. 

A large village in the extreme north-west of the pargana, 
lying in 28° 13' N. and 78°46' E., between the roads leading 
from Bilsi and Sahaswan to Islamnagar, at a distance of ten 
miles from Bilsi and 26 miles from the district headquarters. 
The village lands cover no less than 4,002 acres, of which about 
3,720 acres are cultivated ; much of the remainder is taken up by 
groves and scattered clumps of palm trees. The population 
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resides in a central site, and at the last census numbered 8,699 
persons, of whom 267 wore Musalmaiis and 33 Christians. There 
is a considerable bazar here, in which markets are held weekly, 
and a lower primary school. The village pays a revenue of Rs. 
4,852, and is held by Musalmans. It was formerly included in 
the estate of Messrs. Maxwell and Debnam of Bilsi, and was 
sold by them to Sahibzada Haidar Ali Khan of Rampur. The 
village has been brought under the operations of the Sanitation 
Act, but little is attempted beyond the protection of the water- 
supply. 

KHERA JALALPUR, Pargana Usehat, Tahsil Dataganj. 

This is the largest village in the pargana, consisting of two 
extensive tracts of land lying on either side of the Sot river and 
reaching as far as the Ganges on the south. The main site lies 
in 27® 44' N. and 79® 16' E., at a distance of four miles south 
of Usehat and 22 miles from the district headquartei's. It lies 
off the road, but that from Budaun to Earrukhabad passes through 
the northern portion of the village. In addition to the principal 
site there is a number of hamlets scattered over the village lands, 
which have a total area of no less than 8,554 acres. Of this some 
7,050 acres are under cultivation, and in spite of the unhealthy 
climate the village is in a high state of tillage. In the north 
irrigation is obtained from a system of small canals which take 
off from the Sot; they belong to the zamindars, who manage the 
business privately, as already mentioned in Chapter II. The 
proprietors are a large body of Bais Rajputs, of high and ancient 
descent, but at the present time they are in a somewhat impov- 
erished condition as a result of constant litigation. They own 
several villages in the neighbourhood, and for Khera Jalalpur 
alone they pay a revenue of Rs. 10,000. The population at the 
last census numbered 7,308 persons, of whom 6,816 were Hindus, 
460 Musalmans, and 42 of other religions ; Rajputs and Muraos 
are the predominant Hindu castes. A market is held here twice 
a week, and is the most important in the pargana; and a small 
fair, known as the Jakhia, takes place in Jeth. An upper primary 
school is maintained in the village, which is administered under 
the provisions of the Sanitation Act, 
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KOT, Pargana and Tahail Bisauli. 

Kot gives its name to a pargana of the Sabaswan tahsil, but 
since 1892 has been included in Bisauli, as well as 38 other 
villages of the old fiscal subdivision, which were transferred at 
the same time for purposes of administrative convenience. It 
lies in 28^16' N. and 78® 53' E., on the west side of the road 
from Bisauli to Sabaswan, at a distance of five miles south-west 
from the former and 20 miles from the headquarters of the dis- 
trict. The place is now quite insignificant, and at the last census 
contained but 666 inhabitants, of whom 66 were Musalmans. 
The village lands include an area of 915 acres, of which 880 are 
cultivated, and are assessed at Rs. 1,220; the proprietors are 
Kayasths, Rajputs and Musalmans. There is a lower primary 
school, but no other public institutions. 

To the south of the cluster of houses which forms the main 
ahadi is an ancient mound, the site of the fort from which the 
place derives its name. No trace remains of the building save a 
few scattered pieces of masonry ; but in former days it was the 
stronghold of the early Bais settlers, and called by them Kot 
Salbahan, in honour of their mythical ancestor, Salivahana. It is 
probable that the masonry fort was of Musalman origin, for as 
early as the days of Akbar the place was the capital of the par- 
gana, and the building is specifically mentioned in the Ain-i- 
AJchari; it was again occupied during the period of the Rohilla 
rule. This fact may account for the migration of the Bais to 
Bhanpur, a village one mile distant to the east, and still the 
headquarters of the clan in this district. 

KOT Pargana, Tahail Sahaswak. 

Kot is the most central pargana of the district, and com- 
prises the eastern half of the Sabaswan tahsil, lying to the south 
of Bisauli and Islamnagar. To the east are Satasi and the 
Budaun pargana, and to the south Ujhani. The eastern boundary 
is formed throughout by the Sot river, while the pargana is 
divided from Sabaswan by the small and sluggish stream known 
as the Aswar, which falls into the Bhainsaur close to Bilsi. 
Until the last settlement the pargana extended to the Sot on the 
north also, but in 1894 some 39 villages with an area of 85*4 

16 
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sq^uare miles were transferred to Bisauli. In this manner the 
pargana lost the village of Kot, from which it derives its name, 
as well as Bhanpur, which is intimately connected with its former 
history. The present area is 90,880 acres or 142 square miles. 

The pargana is of a very homogeneous character and the 
whole belongs to the katehr or upland tract, being a level plain 
which extends from the high ridge of the Sahaswan hhur to the 
low terrace that fringes the 8ot on the eastern border. The 
drainage lines are consequently somewhat defective, as the slope 
is too gentle to draw off the surface water, which finds its way 
across the pargana in ill-defined courses, filling up and saturating 
all the depressions. The Sot is a useful stream that does no 
damage; but the Bhainsaur, which has its origin in Islamnagar 
and runs diagonally across the pargana to Bilsi, whence it turns 
south into the dip between the hhihr and the katehr, has a shallow 
channel and is apt to overflow its banks in wet years. The 
Aswar is merely a chain of jhih, which perhaps once formed the 
bed of a river ; it has but a very slight current, and owing to this 
a good stretch of light loam in its vicinity is apt to become 
waterlogged and weakened. The only other stream worthy of 
the name is a nala known as the Chhoiya, which winds eastwards 
from Sateti to the Sot, and in some measure performs a useful 
function for a small area. 

Apart from the danger of flooding, the pargana is a tract of 
great fertility, closely cultivated, and at the same time possessing 
a sufficiency of excellent pasture land. The soil is a light friable 
loam, with a tendency to stiffen into clay in the depressions, 
and rising at rare intervals into sandy slopes. Of the whole area 
some 82-5 per cent, is loam, 12 per cent, clay, and 5-5 per cent, 
sandy bhur. Means of irrigation are generally plentiful, and in 
dry years nearly 40 per cent, of the cultivated area obtains water, 
although in favourable seasons the proportion is very much 
smaller. As usual, most of the irrigation is derived from wells, 
of which the pargana has a larger supply than any other in the 
district; masonry wells are more numerous than elsewhere, 
excepting Islamnagar, while those of the unprotected type can 
be constructed in almost every part without difficulty. In 
places where the subsoil is firm, the wells contain an abundance 
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of water and last for four or five years ; but occasionally the 
])resence of sand renders it necessary to protect the wells with a 
wattle cylinder, and in such cases they generally fall in after a 
yearns work. 

The pargana has attained a very high state of development. 
A.t the settlement of 1835 the cultivated area was 71 per cent, of 
the whole, and the last assessment it had risen to 74,918 acres 
or 82*43 per cent. Since that time there has been a considerable 
increase, for in 1906 no less than 81,766 acres, or nearly 90 per 
cent, were under the plough, while 10,413 acres bore a double crop. 
The barren area is consequently very small, amounting to 4,621 
acres, of which all but 612 acres are under water, or occupied by 
village sites, buildings and roads. The remaining 4,493 acres are 
classed as culturable, imt a considerable portion consists of current 
fallow, while 1,403 acres are under groves. The pargana is well 
wooded, though the grove area has decreased of late years, owing to 
the poverty of the Rajput lan<l lords, who have cut down and sold 
large numbers of their trees. The kharif and rabi harvests are 
approximately equal in extent. The principal crops in the former 
are hajra, juar^ and rice, while there is a fair amount of cotton, 
sugarcane and maize. Indigo w^as at one time largely grown, but 
its cultivation has almost disappeared. In the rabi wheat takes 
the foremost place, followed at a long distance by barley, gram 
and poppy. 

The cultivating community includes a great variety of castes, 
the most numerous being Rajputs, Chamars and Muraos, 
followed by Brahmans, Ahars, Pathans, Banias, Kahars, Lodhs, 
Gadariyas and Pasis, At the time of the last settlement 65 per 
cent, was held by ex-proprietary and occupancy tenants, 17 per 
cent, was cultivated by the proprietors, and 16 per cent, by 
tenants-at-will ; the grain-rented area is quite insignificant, but 
a fair amount of land is held at privileged rates by the old 
Rajput tenants known as dawidars, of whom some mention has 
been made in Chapter III . Rents run very low in this pargana, 
owing perhaps to the unfortunate history of the early settlements, 
the strength of the old privileged tenants, and the absence of 
strong and capable landlords. At the last assessment the average 
accepted rate for the best garden land was only Re. 4-12-0 per acre, 
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while the bulk of the pargana was held at rates ranging from 
Es. 2-6-0 TO Rs. 3-12-0. Since the settlement there has been a 
distinct rise, amounting to perhaps 20 per cent., but the average 
is still low as compared with that of other parganas of similar 
capabilities. 

The revenue demand at successive settlements will be found 
in the appendix.* During the early days of British rule the 
pargana was shamefully handled, and this treatment culminated 
in the suspension and suicide of Mr. Wyatt in 1833. This officer 
was entirely in the hands of those around him, and when ordered 
to revise the settlement he selected ten estates, quadrupled the 
revenue, and then stopped. Consequently his subordinates, when 
in need of funds, threatened the remaining proprietors with 
further settlement operations, the result being that large areas 
went out of cultivation. In 1836 a very moderate demand was 
imposed, and the pargana recovered, so that a large increase 
could be taken in 1869. It should be noted that the figures for 
each settlement up to 1897 refer to the pargana as originally 
constituted, and therefore the enhancement imposed at the last 
assessment was much greater than at first sight appears, amounting 
to over 36 per cent. : it represented 47 per cent, of the assets, and 
gave an initial incidence of Re. 1-9-6 per acre of cultivation, 
though at the present time it is distinctly lighter.*}- 

The population of the pargana in 1891 numbered 76,940 and 
has since increased ; at the last census it contained 79,583 persons, 
of whom 36,601 were females, giving an average density of 560 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religions, there were 
70,217 Hindus, 8,349 Musalmans and 1,017 others, Christians, 
Aryas and Jains. There are 104 villages, but the only town is 
Bilsi, which has been separately described. Several other places 
have large populations and small markets, but they are merely 
agricultural communities and of no importance; the chief are 
Sirasaul, Khandwa, Rasauli and Behta Goshain, which have been 
separately mentioned, while next come Sateti and Haibatpur, the 
latter having for a time been administered under Act XX of 1866. 

Means of communication are fair. A metalled road runs 
from Bilsi to Aliganj on the road from Ujhani to Sahaswan, and 


• Appendix, Table IX, | t Appendix, Table X» 
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another, metalled for a portion of its length, leads north to 
Bisauli. Unmetalled roads lead from Bilsi to Budaun, Ujhani, 
Sahaswan and Islamnagar. Besides these, the north-western 
portion of the pargana is traversed by the roads connecting 
Sahaswan with Islamnagar and Bisauli, the latter crossing the road 
from Bilsi to Islamnagar at Nareni, The remoteness of the 
railway has, however, injuriously affected the pargana, and has 
led to the decline of the once important market of Bilsi. The 
trade has been diverted to more favourable situated places, 
especially Chandausi in Moradabad, and matters will not be 
improved by the opening of the metre-gauge line, which will 
prevent Bilsi from competing with the markets on the railway 
such as Budaun and Ujhani. 

Kot was known as a pargana as early as the days of Akbar 
at any rate. It was then called Kot Salbahan, the original name 
of the principal village. Its subsequent history has been prac- 
tically identical with that of the district generally, the tract having 
been acquired by the Bohillas in 1748, seized by the Nawab Wazir 
of Oudh in 1774, and ceded to the East India Company in 1801, 
At first it was included in Moradabad, but in 1805 was trans- 
ferred to Bareilly and so remained till the formation of the new 
district of Sahaswan in 1824. Its internal history is mainly that 
of the Bajput clans, among whom in former days the Bais of 
Kot and Bhanpur were predominant. The others belong chiefiy 
to the Bachhil, Eathor, Tomar and Chauhan subdivisions. All 
of these have lost ground ; with few exceptions the Bais no longer 
belong to the pargana, most of their villages being now in 
Bisauli, while the other Eajputs, in spite of lenient treatment, 
have fallen into groat distress, the solo exception being the Bach- 
hils of Easauli. A large estate which has disappeared was that 
of Messrs. Maxwell and Debnam, the indigo planters of Bilsi, 
whose property was purchased by Sahibzada Haidar Ali Khan of 
Rampur. Eajputs still own nearly half the pargana; but Banias, 
Sheikhs, Kayasths and Khattris have rapidly extended their pos- 
sessions of late years, the chief purchasers being the Sheikhs of 
Budaun and the Eaja of Sahespur in Moradabad. At the present 
time the 104 villages are divided into 370 mahals : of the latter 
84 are owned by single proprietors, 167 are joint zamindari, 
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78 are held in perfect pattidari, 36 in imperfect pattidari tenure, 
three are bhaiyachara, and three, of insignificant dimensions, 
are revenue-free. Many mahals are in the possession of more 
than one caste. Thus Bajputs have holdings in 234, chiefly of 
the Bais, Bathor, Bachhil and Gaur clans ; Banias in 128, Brah- 
mans in 64, Kayasths in 51, Sheikhs in 47, and Pathans in 30 
mahals. The largest single proprietor is Sahibzada Saadat Ali 
Khan of Bilsi, who owns 16 mahals assessed at Rs. 9,387, and 
acquired by his father, Haidar Ali Khan ; while other zamindars 
include the Raja of Sahespur with 25 mahals, paying Rs. 4,373 ; 
the Sheikhupur Sheikhs with 13 mahals, assessed at Rs. 2,636 ; 
the Bais of Bhanpur, of whom Rao Narayan Singh holds three 
mahals with a revenue of Bs. 2,491 ; the Bachhils of Rasauli ; 
the Saiyids of Sahaswan ; and several Banias residing at Budaun. 

KUMARGAWAN, Pargana and Tahsil Budauk. 

A large and flourishing village on the northern borders of 
the pargana and district, standing in 28® 10' N. and 79® 9' E., 
on the west side of the metalled road leading from Budaun to 
Aonla, at a distance of ten miles north from the district head- 
quarters. The place contains a police outpost, a post-oflBce, 
a cattle-pound, a large upper ])rimary school, and a small 
girls' school. Markets are held here twice a week, and 
the trade is of considerable importance owing to a large traffic in 
gv/r. The village, which is administered under the provisions of the 
Sanitation Act, contained at the last census a population of 3,883 
persons, of whom 741 were Musalmans and 64 Christians. The 
prevailing Hindu castes are Kisans and Bajputs of the Bathor 
clan. The latter arc the owners of the village, and pay a revenue 
of Rs. 3,119. The lands of Kumargawan cover 2,035 acres, of 
which some 1,830 acres are cultivated, while over a hundred 
acres are under groves, which surround the village on every side. 
A small and unimportant fair takes place here on the Bamlila 
festival in Kuar. 

LACHHMIPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Bisauli. 

A village, situated in 28® 23' N. and 78® 69' E., at a 
distance of six miles north-east from Bisauli and about a mile 
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from tho Dabtura station on the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway. 
The place stands on high ground above the valky of the Aril, 
and the drainage is carried off by two nalas whit^h unite to the 
east of tho main site. Lachhmipur has a total area of 2,141 acres, 
of which about 1,716 acres are cultivated, and is held in joint 
zamindari tenure at a revenue of Es. 3,002. A small plot of 26 
acres is revenue-free. The place, to which the provisions of the 
Sanitation Act have been applied, possesses a lower primary 
school and a small bazar with a weekly market. A fair takes 
place here on the Muharram festival. The population at the last 
census numbered 2,609 persons, of whom 1,299 were Musalmans 
and 25 Christians. The proprietors are Kayasths and Pathans. 

MI AON, Pargana Usehat, Tahsil Dataganj. 

A large agricultural village lying in 27® 63' N. and 79® 17' 
E., at the junction of tho unmetalled roads leading from Usehat 
to Dataganj and from Budaun to Jalalabad in the Shahjahanpur 
district. Another road runs south-eastwards from the village to 
UsaM'an on tho borders of the pargana. The distance from 
Usehat is seven miles, and from the district headquarters al)Out 
14 miles, the town of Alapur being three miles to the north-west. 
Miaon is only noticeable for the number of its inhabitants, the 
population at the last census being 3,106 persons, of whom 404 
wore Musalmans, the prevailing Hindu castes being t-hamars and 
Eathor Eajputs. The latter are the owners of the village, and 
come of good stock, though the number of co-sharers is too great 
to enable them to live in comfort. The village lands are divided 
into a great number of mahals, and cover 2,939 acres, of which 
some 2,635 acres are cultivated, the revenue being Es. 3,530. The 
place is well wooded, being 73 acres under groves, and to the 
west of the main site is a considerable stretch of water. There is 
an upper primary school in the village, but nothing else of any 
importance or interest. 

MIEZAPUE BEHTA, Pargana Islamnagar, Tahsil 
Bisauli. 

A \illag0 in the north-east of the tahsil, lying in 28® 23' N. 
and 78® 61' E,, on the east side of the road from Bisauli to 
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Chandausi^ at a distance of eight miles north-west from the for- 
mer, four miles from Asafpur railway station, and 31 miles from 
Budaun. It contains a police-station, a post-ofSce, a cattle- 
pound, and a small bazar in which markets are held weekly. The 
thaTia, which will soon be abolished under the new scheme of dis- 
tribution, is commonly known as Faizganj, from a village of that 
name on the opposite side of the road. There is a lower primary 
school in Faizganj, and fairs take place there on the occasion 
of the Ramnaumi and Muharram. The population of Mirzapur 
Behta at the last census was 1,098 persons, including 152 Musal- 
mans. The village lands cover 1,127 acres, of which about 1,100 
are cultivated, and are assessed at Bs. 1,648; they are divided 
into four mahala, held in joint zamindari tenure by Banias, 
Kayasths and Khattris. Faizganj, which derives its name from 
the Rohilla chieftain, Faiz-ullah Khan, contained 1,157 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 286 were Musalmans. 


MUNDIA, Pargana and Tahsil Bisauli. 

A small market town in the east of the pargana, lying in 28® 
21' N. and 78® 53' E., on the west side of the road leading from 
Bisauli to Chandausi in Moradabad, at a distance of some four 
miles from the tahsil headquarters and 27 miles from Budaun. 
About a mile to the south-east flows the river Sot, on the banks 
of which the ground is swampy and untilled. As its name 
implies, Mundia is a bazar of some importance, markets being 
held twice a week ; the place is the seat of the chief Bania family 
of the pargana, who own the village and display considerable 
activity in the export of wheat and sugar to Chandausi. The 
population at the last census numbered 2,684 souls, of whom 221 
were Musalmans. There is a post-ofiBce here and two schools, one 
managed by the district board, and the other an aided indigenous 
institution; a small fair is held on the occasion of the Ramlila 
festival. The area of the village is 1,262 acres, of which 1,166 
are cultivated, and the revenue is Rs. 2,010. The main site, 
comprising 32 acres and 564 houses, has been administered under 
Act XX of 1866 since 1872. The income derived from the 
house-tax, imposed on 390 houses, has averaged Rs. 680 for the 
three years ending in 1906, giving an incidence of Re. 1-7-0 per 
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assessed house and Ke. 0-3-5 per head of population. The total 
income, including the available balance, for the same period was 
on an average Ks 678, and the expenditure Rs. 592, the chief 
items being the maintenance of the local police force, Rs. 290 ; 
conservancy, Rs. 108; and minor improvements, Rs. 69. The 
provisions of the Sanitation Act are also in force, 

PARAULI, Pargana and Tahsil Bisauli, 

A large village in the south of the pargana, forming part 
of the tract which originally lay in Kot and was transferred to 
Bisauli after the last settlement. It lies in 28® 13' N. and 78® 
56' E., on the east side of the road from Bilsi to Bisauli, at a 
distance of 20 miles from Budauii and seven miles south of the 
tahsil headquarters. The Sot flows about a mile to the east and 
the village land is drained by this river and a small tributary 
which rises some two miles to the north and flows close to the 
main site. The population at the last census numbered 2,477 
persons, of whom 520 wore Musalmans ; the prevailing Hindu 
castes are Brahmans and Bais Rajputs. The latter are connected 
with the Bhanpur family, and still retain the proprietary right, 
sharing the village with Pathans. The total area is 3,390 acres, 
of which about 2,925 are cultivated, and 44 acres are revenue- 
free ; the remainder is assessed at Rs. 3,502. Parauli w'a> at one 
time administered under Act XX of 1 856 ; but the measure was 
withdrawn in 1876, though at the present time the Sanitalion 
Act is in force. There is a small bazar here, in which markets 
are held weekly on Saturdays, and a lower primary school. 

QADIR CHAUK, Pargana Ujhani, Tahsil Budaun. 

An inconsiderable village lying in 27® 52' X. and 79® 5' 
E,, in the south of the pargana, some three miles north of the 
Ganges and aljout 12 miles from Budaun, with which it is con- 
nectal by a metalled road. The name appears to be derived 
from Ghulam Qadir, the famous Rohilla leader, whose connec- 
tion with the place is referred to in the district history. To the 
south of the village are the remains of a fort, which owes its 
origin to the same person, Qadir Chauk possesses a police- 
station, a cattle-pound, and a post-office. A small fair is held 
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on the Eamlila in Kuar^ and markets occur twice a week in the 
large neighbouring village of Labhari, and also in Kakora, * 
which adjoins Qadir Chauk on the west. The population at the 
last census numbered 1,195 persons, of whom 117 were Musal- 
mans. The village lands occupy an area of 2,661 acres, but a 
large proportion is unculturable, owing to the presence of an 
extensive jAiZ in the north and several backwaters of the Ganges 
in the south ; some 1,635 acres are under tillage, but the cultiva- 
tion is always precarious and the revenue is only Es. 902. The 
proprietors are Tomar Eajputs and Musalman Sheikhs. 

RAJAULA, Pargana Usehat, Tahsil Dataganj. 

A very large and scattered village in the centre of 
the pargana, lying in 27® 50' N. and 79® 16' E , some three 
miles to the north-east of Usehat, 17 miles from Dataganj, and 18 
miles from the district hcadqu&rters. The road from Usehat to 
Miaon and Dataganj runs some two miles to the west, and the 
village is approached by rough cart-tracks. The lands of 
Eajaula cover no less than 9,030 acres, of which some 7,080 acres 
are cultivated ; the revenue is Rs. 6,450, the low incidence being 
due to the nature of the soil, as the place lies wholly in the belt 
of sandy bhur which traverses the pargana. It is owned by a 
Bania lady of Lucknow, who has assigned the revenue to a 
temple at Brindaban in the Muttra district. The population 
at the last census amounted to 3,815 persons, of whom 140 were 
Musalmans ; among the Hindus Rajputs of the Bais clan largely 
predominate, representing the former owners of the place. 
Rajaula possesses a lower primary school, a post-office, a village 
bank, and a small bazar. A fair of insignificant dimensions 
takes place here on the occasion of the Ramlila festival. 

RAJPURA, Pargofua Eajpuba, Tahsil Gunnaub. 

The capital of the easternmost pargana of the district is a 
considerable village lying in 28® 20' N. and 78® 24' E., on the 
unmetalled road leading from Gunnaur to Gawan, at a distance 
of some eight miles north from the former, and 66 miles from 
Budaun. East of the village flows the Mahawa, a stream which 
occasionally does great damage by flooding the country in its 
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vicinity. Bajpura is a purely agricultural village with a small 
weekly market. It was at one time administered under Act XX 
of 1866, but the provisions of this measure were withdrawn in 
1876. The population at the last census numbered 2,094 persons, 
of whom 833 were Musalmans. Among the Hindus are several 
Bania families of considerable wealth, derived from a monopoly 
of the carrying trade of the pargana. Bajpura possesses a police 
station, a post-ofiBce, a cattle-pound, and an upper primary 
school ; small fairs take place on the occasion of the Muharram 
and Dasehra festivals. The village is said to have been founded 
in the time of Akbar by Baja Dharam Singh, the then head of 
the Bargujars of the pargana ; but it is now owned by Banias, 
who pay a revenue of Bs. 1,270 on a cultivated area of some 
750 acres out of a total of 1,003 acres. 

BAJPUBA Pargana^ Tahsil Gunnaur. 

This pargana occupies the north-western corner of the 
district, being bounded on the north and north-east by Morad- 
abad, on the south-east and south by Asadpur, and on the west 
by the Ganges, which separates it from the Bulandshahr district. 
It is a remote and somewhat backw^ard tract w ith a total area of 
104,318 acres or 163 square miles. This figure is constantly 
liable to variations, owing to the action of the Ganges, the land 
in the neighbourhood of which is of a purely alluvial character. 

The whole pargana forms part of the alluvial basin of the 
river, and the high bhur ridge of Sambhal and Asadpur runs 
along the eastern border. It is traversed by a netw ork of small 
streams, which act as overflow channels of the Ganges during 
the rains. The largest of these is the Mahawa, which has its 
origin in Moradabad and runs through the centre of the pargana 
and during the rains is apt to do considerable damage by over- 
flowing its banks. Between this river and the Ganges there is 
no considerable stream, but the local drainage collects in the 
Burdmar, which has a running current only in the wet weather. 
East of the Mahawa there is the stream known as the Tikta or 
Ns^katia, which has its origin in the jhila under the bhur cliffs 
in Sambhal and enters this pargana at Singhaula, passing through 
Bhiraoti to join the Mahawa at Garha. A small tributary of the 
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stream, known as the Andhcria, rises near Gawan and flows 
through Hirauni to unite with the Tikta at Arthal. There are 
no very clearly marked tracts in this pargana as in Asadpur : the 
country is more broken and more varied, and a great deal more 
subject to inundation. Along the Ganges there is the hda or alluvial 
belt, consisting of a thin, but rich, layer of loam dotted with 
patches of sand and tamarisk jungle ; a comparatively narrow tract, 
on which fine crops of rice, sugarcane, jv^ar and wheat are raised. 
Beyond the hela^ at a small height above it, is a clean dry block 
of upstanding country in which the cultivation is close and the 
homesteads numerous; two harvests can ordinarily be raised in 
the year, and wheat and maize are the staple crops. This tract 
is known as the khadir, and somewhat resembles the changer in 
Asadpur, though not equally fertile ; the soil is a light friable 
loam with an occasional inclination to usar^ possessing ample 
means of irrigation, as water is everywhere close to the surface. 
Groves are comparatively scarce, and the habvl is the only wild 
tree of common growth, though in the depressions there is a small 
amount of dhak jangle. This khadir runs parallel to the bela 
for the whole length of the pargana, with a breadth varying 
from one to two miles. Beyond it to the east is a remarkable 
bolt of high sandy soil, about five miles long and never much 
more than a mile in breadth. It was probably an island in some 
old channel of the Ganges, and though the soil is naturally poor, 
fair crops of barley and hajra are produced on the higher 
ground, and in the lower levels, where the dhak jungle has 
disappeared, good harvests of cane and wheat are obtained. 
There are several villages on this ridge, including Kajpura, the 
pargana capital. The eastern portion of the pargana is a low- 
lying plain, with largo and straggling village areas, distant 
hamlets, and a comparatively sparse population. It is known 
locally as the dhaker, a name derived from the jungle which once 
covered it and which is now slowly yielding to the plough. In 
former clays the whole tract was covered with a forest named the 
Kala Dhaka, but the greater part of this has disappeared since 
the cession of the district, and the only compact blocks of jungle 
now remaining lie on the eastern border, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the great Purainia jhil near Madaoli. This 
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portion possesses abundant natural means of irrigation, and 
earthen wells can be sunk everywhere with little trouble, the 
water-level varying from eight to 14 feet. In years of light 
rains the soil retains so much moisture that no irrigation is neces- 
sary for the rahi harvest ; the land indeed is apt to suffer from too 
much moisture, and usar is a marked characteristic of the tract. 

At the settlement of 1835 less than 50 per cent, of the area 
was cultivated, but since that time there has been a distinct 
improvement. At the last survey the area under the plough 
amounted to 61*1 per cent., and subsequent years have shown a 
further increase. In 1905 the land under cultivation amounted 
to 64,571 acres or nearly 62 per cent., while 21,284 acres or 33 
per cent, of the former figure bore a double crop, the increase 
under this head being especially noticeable. The grove area is 
small, aggregating 44(S acres, while 29,638 acres are returned as 
culturable waste, and 9,661 acres as barren. Of the latter, 3,008 
acres are shown as actually unculturable, the remainder being 
either under water or occupied by buildings and roads. The 
irrigated area is very small in ordinary years, but when necessary 
almost all the land that requires water can obtain a sufficient 
supply. Wells are the principal source of irrigation, and are 
usually of the unprotected variety, worked with the dhenlcli or 
lever, though in Murao villages the harwara or pot and pulley 
system is to be seen. Of the two main harvests, the rahi covers 
a considerably larger area than the hharif. In the former the 
chief staple is wheat, followed by barley and gram ; poppy is 
almost unknown, and there are no other crops of any importance. 
The chief hharif products are bajra, maize, and juar, followed 
by sugarcane, rice and cotton, with a small area under the coarser 
pulses. A considerable income is derived from jungle products, 
such as gum from the dhah and pipal trees, grass for thatching 
and other purposes, the fisheries of the dhaker^ and even the reh 
found in the usar tracts, which is collected by Manihars and 
employed in the manufacture of glass. 

Among the cultivators Ahars largely preponderate, and after 
them come Brahmans, Rajputs, Chamars, Muraos, and Khagis. 
The last are found in the north-west of the pargana; they are 
excellent husb^dmen^ industrious and neat in their methods^ and 
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clever in constructing wells and fences. Some 61 per cent, of 
the land is in the hands of ex-proprietary and occupancy tenants^ 
and of the rest about 11*4 per cent, is cultivated by proprietors 
and 18 per cent, by tenants-at-will. As in Asadpur, the grain- 
rented area is considerable, though it has been greatly reduced 
of late years; it is chiefly found in the Bhiraoti and Singhaula 
estates. At the last settlement the average rent rate for 
occupancy tenants was Es. 3-2-11 per acre, and for tenants-at- 
will Es. 3-6-8; the accepted rates range from Es. 6-6-0 per acre 
of garden land in the khadir to Ee. 1-10-0 per acre of bhur. 
Since the settlement there has been a considerable increase in the 
occupancy rental, which in 1905 averaged Es. 3-8-8, giving a 
rise of about 12 per cent., though this is inconsiderable as 
compared with the neighbouring pargana of Asadpur. 

The results of successive assessments may be seen in the 
appendix.* The demand at the last settlement gave an increase 
of 1T4 per cent, on the previous revenue, being 47*74 per cent, 
of the assets, and falling with an average initial incidence of 
Ee. 1-8-8 per acre of cultivation. The realisable revenue varies 
from time to time by reason of the alluvial mahals, which are 
14 in number and come up for revision every five years. The 
small increase in the Government demand achieved during the 
past 50 years is indicative of the slow rate of progress in this 
backward tract, and is simply due to the serious natural obstacles 
which have to be encountered : the land is of reasonable quality 
and irrigation is abundant and easy, but the whole natural 
drainage is out of gear, and the shadow of flooding is over every- 
thing, so that it is only to be expected that improvement should 
come slowly and painfully. 

The population of the pargana has increased steadily during 
the past 80 years. In 1881 it contained 56,297 inhabitants, and 
this rose to 58,522 at the following census. The last enumeration 
of 1901 showed a total of 68,145 persons, of whom 30,945 were 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 60,662 
Hindus, 6,890 Musalmans, and 693 of other religions, mainly 
Christians and Aryas. There are 143 villages in the pargana, 
but none of these is of any great size or importance, the largest ^ 
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being Bhiraoti, Gawan, Rajpura, and Dhanari, each of which has 
been separately described . Markets are held at these places, but the 
trade is small and local. As regards means of communication, 
thepargana has the benefit of the railway line from Chandausi 
to Aligarh, with a station at Dhanari in the south-east corner; 
that at Babrala lies just within the Asadpur boundary, and is 
within easy reach of Rajpura. The roads are plentiful but bad, 
as they are constantly cut up by the annual floods. Through the 
north runs the old unmetallod highway from Aligarh to Morad- 
abad, now in an indifferent condition. It is joined at Gawan by 
two roads, one of which runs south to Rajpura and Babrala, and 
the other east to Bhiraoti and Dhanari stations. The first-named 
road crosses the Ganges by a ferry at Chaopur, opposite Anup- 
shahr in the Bulandshahr district, and on this point two other 
roads converge, one leading from Chandausi, and the other from 
Gunnaur, Sahaswan and Budann. 

Pargana Rajpura was formed at the cession of the district 
in 1801 from parts of parganp Gunnaur added to the taluqa of 
Majhaula, which formerly belonged to Bahjoi in Moradabad. 
Under the Rohilla administration Rajpura had begun to emerge 
from its obscure and general backwardness, and had already 
showed signs of improvement and prosperity, when the misrule of 
the Oudh government caused a retrogression. When handed over 
to the British it was as badly cultivated and thinly populated as 
at any stage of its history. In former days the pargana was 
divided between the Ahars and the Bargujar Rajputs from the 
Bulandshahr district. The former have largely supplanted their 
Rajput neighbours, and still possess a large proportion of the area. 
Their chief family is that of Bhiraoti, but the estate has been split 
up into several portions ; the three chief members of the house own 
together 67 mahdls assessed at Rs. 22,297. Of the Bargujars the 
Raja of Anupshahr held a large property at one time, but his 
descendants have parted with most of the land. The Musalman 
Bargujars of Pindrawal in Bulandshahr, members of the great 
Lalkhani family, own seven mahals, paying a revenue of Rs, 4,322 
and 91 others are held by the Hindu Bargujars. The only other 
large proprietor is a Bania of Gawan, who has 12 mahals assessed 
at Rs. 3,192. At the present time the 143 villages of ihe pargana 
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are divided into 223 mahals, and of the latter 62 are held by 
single proprietors, 81 are joint zammdari, 58 are held in perfect, 
and 22 in imperfect pattidari tenure. Of the various proprietary 
castes, Ahars own 95 mahals in whole or part, Rajputs 91, Banias 
43, Brahmans 31, and Miisalmans 29, the majority being Sheikhs 
and including the Sheikhupur family who have a small property here. 

RAMZANPUR, Pargana Ujhani, Tahsil Etjdaun. 

This village belongs to the eastern half of the pargana, and 
lies in 27® 56' N. and 79® G' E., a short distance to the east of 
the metalled road leading from Budaun to Qadir Chauk, and 
nine miles south from the district headquarters. It is of little 
importance, possessing nothing beyond an upper primary school. 
The population at the last census numbered 2,084 persons, of 
whom 1,160 were Musalmans, chiefly Sheikhs. The village has a 
total area of 1,911 acres, of which 1,750 are cultivated, as much 
as 50 acres being under groves. The levenue is Rs. 2,150, and 
is paid by Sheikhs and Saiyids ; but the whole is assigned to a 
family of Bareilly Kayasths, who also receive the revenue of six 
other mahals in this pargana. 

RASAULT, Pargana Kot, Tahsil Sahaswan. 

Rasauli lies in the south of the pargana, adjoining the 
borders of Ujhani and situated in 28® 4' N. and 78® 59' E., some 
two miles east of the unmetalled road from Ujhani to Bilsi, at 
a distance of six miles south-east from the latter and nine miles 
west from Budaun. It is a purely agricultural village, remarkable 
only for its size. The population at the last census numbered 
3,326 persons, including 294 Musalmans and 14 Christians. The 
place contains a lower primary school and a bazar in which large 
markets are held twice a week. The village lands cover 3,967 
acres, of which some 3,590 acres are cultivated, much of the 
remainder being under groves, which surround the main site on 
every side. The revenue is Rs. 5,830; a portion of the village is 
held by Sheikhs, but the larger part belongs to a community of 
Bachhils, who are almost the only Rajput family of the pargana 
now in prosperous circumstances, and have added to their posses- 
sion of late years. 
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RASULPUR KALAN, Fargana and Tahad Sahaswan. 

This is the largest vill^e of the pargana^ and lies in 28® 11' 
N. and 78® 38' E., between the Chhoiya and Mahawa rivers, 
which unite about a mile to the east. It is a wholly agricultural 
place, three miles north of Zarifnagar police-station and the road 
from Budaun to Gunnaur, at a distance of 13 miles from Sahaswan 
and 37 miles from the headquarters of the district. Its sole claim 
to mention is the size of its population, which in 1901 numbered 
2,680 souls, including 627 Musalmans, 63 Christians, and a large 
community of Ahars. The place was founded by Sheikhs, whose 
descendants still hold the village, though a portion is now owned by 
Banias. These Sheikhs were originally Ahars from Asadpur, and 
are one of the chief branches of a family which holds a considerable 
amount of property in the pargana. In former years they indulged 
in indigo speculations and set up a factory here ; but it has long been 
abandoned and is now in ruins. Rasulpur Kalan, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the adjoining village of Rasulpur Dudhi and from 
Rasulpur Bela near Sahaswan. possesses a weekly market, but 
nothing else of importance. The area is 696 acres, of which about 
565 acres are cultivated, and the revenue is Rs. 1,000. 

RUDAIN, Pargana Islamnagab, Tahsil Bisauli, 

A considerable village in the south of the pargana, lying in 
28® 17' N. and 78® 47' E., at a distance of four miles south-east 
from Islamnagar and nine miles west from Bisauli. On either 
side of the village run the roads from Islamnagar to Bisauli 
and Budaun, with the latter of which Rudain is connected by a 
short branch, continuing southwards to Sahaswan. The place is 
administered under the provisions of the Sanitation Act, and 
possesses an upper primary school and a bazar of some local 
importance. The lands of Rudain cover 2,476 acres and are 
divided into four mahals of equal size with a cultivated area of 
about 2,230 acres, and a total assessment of Rs, 4,335, one being 
held in single zamindari and the rest in imperfect yattidari tenure. 
The main site stands in the centre of the village amid a cluster 
of groves, and at the last census the total population was 3,095, 
of whom 348 were Musalmans and 30 Christians ; the prevailing 
castes are Brahmans and Chamars. The proprietors of the village 
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are Bauias, Khattris and Bajputs. A small fair takes place here 
on the occasion of the Bamnaumi festival. 


SADULLAHGANJ, Pargawi Salempue, Tahstt Dataganj. 

A village in the north of the tahsil, lying in 28° 8' N. and 
79° 26' E., some two miles west of the Eamganga and eight 
miles north from Dataganj. It is connected with the tahsil 
headquarters by an unmetalled road, while another runs south- 
west through Hasanpur to Budaun. The latter is almost impass- 
able in the rains, and the second road to Budaun leading through 
Bilhat has been abandoned recently. Sadullahganj stands on 
slightly raised ground between the Ramganga and Narha rivers ; 
but owing to the marshy and malarious nature of the surrounding 
country the climate of the place is very unhealthy and the 
inhabitants suffer much from fever. It derives its name from 
Sadullah Khan, one of the younger sons of AH Muhammad, 
having formed part of his jagic iM'foro the conquest of the 
district by the Nawab AVazir of Oudli. At present it is chieflv 
noticeable as containing a police-station, though this will shortly 
be abolished under the new scheme of distribution ; a post-office, 
a cattle-pound, and an upper primary school. Small markets 
are held here twice a week, and an inconsiderable gathering takes 
place on the Ramlila festival in Kuar. The population in 1901, 
numb-cred 1859 persons, of whom 116 wore Musalmans and 19 
Christians. The principal inhabitants are Bargujar Rajputs, the 
owners of the village. The lands of Sadullahganj are 1,136 acres 
in extent, some 995 acres being under cultivation ; they are held in 
pattidari tenure, and are assessed at Rs. 1,965. 

SAHASAVAN, Pargana and Tahsil Sahaswan, 

The capital of the pargana and the headquarters of the tahsil 
of the same name is a considerable town standing in 28° 4' N. 
and 78° 45' E., a short distance from the north or left bank of the 
MahaAva river. The place is built on either side of the main road 
from Budaun and Ujhani to Gunnaur and Anupshahr, of which 
the portion from Sahaswan to Budaun is metalled, the distance 
from the headquarters being 24 miles. Other roads lead to 
Bisauli, Islamnagar, Kachhla, and to the banks of the Ganges on 
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the way to Kasganj in Etah. The town is in reality a collection 
of scattered villages, thirteen in number, which constitute the 
various muhallaa of the municipality. Among the chief of 
those are Chamarpura and Saifullahganj to the north of the 
road, Akbarabad to the south, and Shahbazpur, some distance 
to the east. Others are known as Bhagta Nagla, Gopalganj, 
Jahangirabad, Nawada, Isapur, the Qazi muhalla, Patti 
Qanungoyan and Patti Yaqin Muhammad. To the north-west, 
adjoining Chamarpura and the last-mentioned portion, is the 
great Dhand jhil, which is the largest in the pargana. The 
town stands at the junction of the hliur tract with the alluvial 
soil that fringes the Ganges, and the place is naturally unhealthy, 
l)ut much has been done in recent years to improve the drainage 
system. Although the levcd is low, Sahaswan appears to stand 
on an eminence, as there is a considerable slo]>o towards the 
river. 

The town is a place of undoubted antiquity, and tradition 
relates that it was founded by a Hindu chieftain named Sahasru- 
bahu, who according to one account was a king of Sankisa, and 
came here on a hunting expedition. He is said to liavci l>iiilt the 
fort and town, his city being represented by an earthen mound in 
the Qazi muhalla, and to have been afterwards killed by one Parasu- 
rama. These names are, however, in all prol)ability mythical, 
l)ut it appears certain that there was a considerable town here 
before the coming of the Musalmans, A very ancient temple 
stands on the I)auks of the Dhand jhil, between the lake and the 
Bisauli road ; it is held in groat veneration, and attached to it is a 
bathing tank, where fairs take place in the month of Phagun. 
The tank contains number of fish called singi^ which are held 
sacred, and scattered about arc several sati monuments. The 
oldMusalman buildings include three mosques and several tombs. 
The most ancient is that of a religious mendicant known as 
Miyan Sahib, standing in Bhagta Nagla, while another, called 
the Rauza Piranpir, is to be seen in Patti Y aqin Muhammad. 
Sahaswan became the scat of several Musalman families, most of 
whom are now in a decayed condition. The leading house is 
that of Hidayat Ali Khan, who is locally known as Nawab, 
Another family, which is in more prosperous circumstances, is 
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that of the Saiyids of the Qazi muhalla ; the Sheikhs of Sahaswan 
are for the most ])art converted Ahars. In 1824 Sahaswan was 
selected as the headquarters of the present district of Budaun, the 
chief reason assigned for the choice being the proximity of jhil 
and jungle shooting/^ This very fact led to its downfall, for it 
was found to be very malarious and unhealthy during the rai4s. 
In 1838 the headquarters were permanently fixed at Budaun, and 
Sahaswan lapsed into insignificance. The collector’s house was 
sold to a native of the place, and in 1845 was destroyed by fire ; 
all that remains of the old civil station is a small English 
graveyard. 

The population of Sahaswan at the census of 1853 numbered 
7,452 souls, but it would appear that the boundaries were then 
much smaller. In 1865 the total had risen to 17,422 ; but sub- 
sequently a decline set in, the number of inhabitants dropped to 
17,063 in 1872, and afterwards to 14,605 in 1881. The place 
then recovered, and ten years later the population was 15,601, 
while at the last census the town contained 18,004 inhabitants, of 
whom 9,706 were Musalmans, 8,067 Hindus, 122 Christians, and 
109, chiefly Aryas, of other religions. The town possesses no 
commercial importance. Markets are held twice a week in Shah- 
bazpur and weekly in Chamarpura and Saifullahganj, at both of 
which cattle arc brought for sale. The trade of the place long 
ago passed to the more important mart of Bilsi, and the con- 
struction of the railways has exercised a still more adverse 
influence. The only manufacture is that of itr or otto of roses, 
jasmine, and keora or screw-pine, which are largely grown in 
the gardens adjoining the town. Formerly one or two indigo 
concerns were started by the Musalman proprietors, but these 
have all broken down. The principal buildings of the place 
include the tahsil, the munsif’s court, a branch dispensary, and a 
aaraiy all in Bhagta Nagla ; the police-station, which is a square 
two-storeyed building, a cattle-pound, and a middle school, in 
Isapurjand a post-office, located near the tahsil. For many 
years there was a Government distillery here. There is also a 
masonry bungalow built in 1861, which is used as a rest-house by 
the district officials, and to the west of the town, by the Gunnaur 
road^ is an encamping-ground, Several other educational 
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institutions are to be found in Sahaswan^ including four lower 
primary schools for boys supported by the municipality, in 
Shahbazpur, Saifullahganj, Mohiuddinpur, and Qazitola ; an 
aided school in Akbarabad, and two municipal girls^ schools in 
the last-mentioned quarter and Saifullahganj. A central village 
bank, with sixteen afl&liated societies, was started experimentally 
at Sahaswan in 1905: it already shows promise of success, 
having in 1906 nearly 400 members and a subscribed capital of 
more than Rs. 4,000. 

The town was constituted a municipality in 1872, and is now 
administered under Act I of 1900. Its affairs are managed by a 
board of 13 members, of whom nine are elected, and the rest, 
including the chairman, are appointed by Government. The 
chief source of income is the tax on circumstances andq^roperty, 
while other sums are derived from rents of nazul shops and 
houses, pounds and the sale of refuse. The statement showing 
the main heads of income and expenditure for each year since 
1890-91 will be found in the appendix.* 


SAHASWAN Parganay Tahsil Sahaswak. 

This pargana forms the western and larger portion of the 
Sahaswan tahsil, and comprises a wide stretch of country extend- 
ing along the banks of the Ganges, which forms the boundary 
between this district and those of Aligarh and Etah, from Ujhani 
to the south-east to Asadpur on the north-west. To the north 
lies Islamnagar and to the north-east and east pargana Kot. The 
area is liable to constant changes by reason of fluvial action, and 
the total was permanently reduced in 1894 by the transfer of 33 
villages, involving some 40 square miles, to pargana Asadpur of 
the Gunnaur tahsil. In 1905 the area of Sahaswan was 182,028 
acres or 284*4 square miles, the pargana being still the largest in 
the district. 

At the same time it is probably the worst. The pargana 
consists of two clearly-defined tracts. All along fchc eastern 
boundary runs a high ridge of sandy bhur, entering from Asad- 
pur on the north and running in a south-easterly direction into 
Ujhani. It is an unbroken stretch of high sand four or five 

* Appondii, Table XVl. 
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miles in width, rising gently from the fertile plateau of the katehr 
beyond, and terminating on its outer flank in a steep cliff, below 
which lies the second tract, the Ichadir of the Ganges. The bhur 
zone is of a very inferior description, being thinly populated, 
sparsely wooded, with poor and scanty hamlets, and practically 
devoid of irrigation. The cultivation is fluctuating and scat- 
tered, tillage being obstructed by great stretches of coarse thatching 
grass, by the rapid growth of Jeans and other noxious weeds, and 
by the numerous wild animals that infest the country. On the 
eastern edge of the hhur is a low depression in which runs a slug- 
gish stream called the Aswar, joining the Bhainsaur near Bilsi 
in pargana Kot, from which point the channel becomes more 
marked as the south-eastern extremity of the pargana is reached. 
On the west below the hhar cliff is a long string of irregular 
morasses known as the Kadwara. At first they take a definite 
channel occupied by the Chhoiya, but this stream soon joins the 
Mahawa and then turns south-west ; and from that point onwards 
the drainage is pent up in marshes and jhils, of which the largest 
is the Dhand outside the town of Sahaswan. Owing to the 
absence of any natural outlet, the tract suffers from saturation, 
though relief is afforded at intervals by small rivulets which cut 
diagonally across to the Mahawa. The soil is either sandy or a 
kind of clay, and the crops grown in this part are inferior ; no 
hamlets can be Imilt in the low ground and the higher levels 
between the jltils are generally covered with dlufJc jungle, the 
cultivation being mainly in the hands of tenants from the hhur 
uplands. 

Beyond this hollow lies the Ichadir proper. This varies in 
breadth from five to eight miles, and is bisected by the Mahawa, 
a tortuous and destructive stream which invariably overflows its 
banks during the rains, damaging the autumn crops and fre- 
quently retarding the winter sowings. The inundations of the 
Mahawa are in no way beneficial, as the deposit left behind is a 
coarse sand, and in places reh is apt to make its appearance. 
The soil of the Ichadir is mainly an inferior loam, in which barley 
and hajra are the chief staples. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the river the ground is sandy and uneven, and in the extreme 
south it l)ecomcs absolutely unfertile. On the liighcr ground 
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botween the Mahawa and Kadwara the soil is harder, cultivation 
alternating with patches of usar and dhah or palm jungle. It 
yields, however, good crops of wheat, juar and rice, while round 
the town of Sahaswan is some of the best suburban cultivation in 
the district. 

Between the Mahawa and the Ganges is a tract of some 30 
villages known as the Balswara. This was originally a strong- 
hold of Bais Rajputs, and is still largely occupied by the clan, 
though many of them have become converts to Islam. Here the 
soil is a rich loam, with ample means of irrigation, while drain- 
age is provided by the Aka, a small tributary of the Mahawa. 
Little damage is done by flooding, and such inundations as occur 
come from the Ganges rather than from the Mahawa; usar is 
fairly common, Imt the tract is perhaps the most stable part of 
the pargana. 

Beyond this again lies the rich alluvial bela that fringes the 
Ganges. It is annually submerged and fertilized by the river^s 
overflow, and is marked by a number of nalas and watercourses 
which change their channels from time to time. The upper portion, 
known locally as the danda, is free from diluvial action, and 
produces without any need of irrigation fine crops of rice, sugar- 
cane and other staples. Great progress has l)een made here of 
late years, and rents are high. Below the d((nda lies a stretch 
of purely alluvial loam spread over a ))ed of sand. The latter is 
of varying thickness, but of great fertility, though there is always 
some danger of overcropping, and consequently this portion of 
the pargana, though very rich, is to some extent precarious. 

Taken as a whole, o8‘6 per cent, of the area consists of sandy 
hhur^ 3’7 per cent, of clay, and the rest of loam ; the last is a 
somewhat wide term, as the quality varies greatly in different 
places. Under such conditions it is only natural that the stand- 
ard of development should be low. At the settlement of 1835 
no more than 40 per cent, of the area was cultivated, and though 
considerable progress was effected in after years, the last assess- 
ment showed a cultivated area of only 57-7 per cent. Since that 
time matters have markedly improved. In 1905 the area under 
the plough w’-as 135,266 acres or 74 per cent., while 23,500 acres 
bore a double crop. Of the remainder, 32,257 acres, including 
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6,309 acres of current fallow and 994 acres under groves, are 
classed as culturable waste ; and 14,505 acres as barren, though 
of this all but 4,126 acres were covered with water or occupied by 
village sites, roads and the like. It should be noted, however, 
that the spread of cultivation is far from permaneut, and a series 
of unfavourable seasons would inevitably result in the abandon- 
ment of a large proportion of the bhur lands. Generally speak- 
ing, the bhur is unirrigable, except for small patches round the 
hamlets. In the bela, on the other hand, the natural moisture of 
the soil usually obviates the need for irrigation, and in the 
khadir little is required in years of good rainfall. The Baiswara 
is regularly watered by means of wells, which are fairly durable 
and are worked by means of bullocks. In the Mahawa valley, 
which is more or less a dry tract, small temporary wells are 
employed, serving a very limited area and having only a brief 
existence. Of the two harvests the kkarif covers a somewhat 
larger area than the rabi. The main staples are bajra and juar, 
the former largely predominating in the bhur circle ; while other 
crops that deserve notice are rice, maize, sugarcane and cotton. 
In former days both cotton and indigo were extensively produced, 
but of late years the land has been devoted to other products. 
In the rabi most of the area is occupied by wheat and barley, to 
which may be added gram and poppy, the latter being extens- 
ively grown in the better portions of the khadir. 

Among the cultivators of the pargana Ahars very largely 
preponderate, holding nearly one-half of the land. Next, but at a 
long distance, come Pathans, Muraos, Chamars, Sheikhs, Brah- 
mans, Kajputs, Kahars and Lodhs. At the time of the settlement 
66 per cent, of the land was cultivated by ex-proprietary and occu- 
pancy tenants, 14 per cent, by proprietors, and 29 per cent, by 
tenants-at-will ; and since that time the occupancy area has but 
little increased. The rents are generally low, as both in the bhur 
and beta fixed customary rates are to be found. At the last 
assessment occupancy tenants paid on an average Ks. 2-7-0 per 
acre, while a still lower rate was paid by tenants-at-will, owing 
to the absence of competition. There has been some increase 
since the settlement, but not to the same extent as in other parts 
of the district. 
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The precarious nature of the pargana is well illustrated by 
the small enhancement of revenue at successive settlements.* In 
early years the traot was over-assessed^ and in 1835 a substantial 
reduction w’^as found necessary. At the last assessment an 
increase of 16 per cent, was obtained, the revenue being.46*4 per 
cent, of the assets and giving an initial incidence of Re. 1-2-11 
per acre of cultivation. The demand varies from time to time 
owing to the presence of 33 alluvial mahals, which come up for 
revision every five years, f 

The population of the pargana at the census of 1872 num- 
bered 103,179 souls, but in 1881 this had dropped to 95,974. 
It rose again ten years later to 98,583, and in 1901 the total 
was 114,046, of whom 52,104 wore females. Hindus numbered 
86,785, while Musalmans are more numerous than usual, aggregat- 
ing 26,575 persons, the remaining 685 being chiefly Christians 
and Aryas. The pargana contains 319 villages, but the only 
town is Sahaswan, and no other places are of any size except 
Rasulpur Kalan and Zarifnagar, which are separately describal. 
There are a few small markets, but the trade is quite unimportant, 
the chief exports being raw sugar and ghi. Means of communi- 
cation are somewhat poor, though they have been improved, as 
regards the southern villages, by the opening of the metre-gauge 
railway from Bareilly to Soron. A metalled road connects 
Sahaswan with Ujhani, and a branch from this leads to Bilsi, 
taking off at Aliganj, whence an immetalled road runs south to 
Sahaswan road station. Similar roads connect Sahaswan with 
Gunnaur, Islamnagar, Bisauli, Bilsi, Kachhla and Kasganj, the 
last crossing the Ganges by a ferry. 

The history of the pargana is practically identical with that 
of the district generally. It passed into the hands of the Rohillas 
in 1748, and after the death of Ali Muhammad was held by 
Abdullah Khan. In 1774 it was annexed by the Nawab Wazir 
of Oudh, and in 1801 was ceded to the British, being at first 
included in the Bareilly district. In 1824 a new district was 
formed with headquarters at Sahaswan, whence a transfer was 
subsequently made to Budaun. Sahaswan is an old Musalman 
town, and for a long period Muhammadans have been the 
* Appondix, Tablo IX. | f Appendix, Table X. 
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principal proprietors. Many of them were originally Hindus, 
chiefly Ahars and Bais Kajputs. The 319 villages are now 
divided into 566 mahalsy and of the latter 104 are owned by 
single proprietors, 259 are joint zamindari, 138 are perfect, 
and 56 imperfect pattidciri, while two are bhaiyachara and the 
remaining seven are revenue-free. The last arc all small and 
lie in the villages of Loharpura, Shahbazpur, Jahangirabad, 
Kanksi and Abhanpur. The largest property in the pargana 
is that of the Sahaswan Sheikhs, who own eleven mahals assessed 
at Rs. 3,317. Next comes a Bania of Sahaswan, with 14 mahals 
paying a revenue of Rs. 2,478 ; and then the Saiyids of the same 
place, who have 15 mahals with a net revenue demand of Rs. 
1,303. Altogether Musalmans have land in 415 mahals, Banias 
in 177, Ahars in 130, Rajputs in 121, Kayasths in 87, and 
Brahmans in 84. The Rajputs belong chiefly to the Gaur and 
Katehria clans. 


SAHASWAN TahsiL 

This is the west central subdivision of the district, and is 
composed of the two parganas of Sahaswan and Kot, each of which 
forms the subject of a separate article. It is bounded on the 
north by Bisauli, on the west by Guniiaur, on the east and south- 
east by tahsil Budaun, and on the soutli by the Ganges, which 
separates it from the Aligarh and Etah districts. The total 
area in 1905 was 272,908 acres or 426*9 square miles, though 
this is liable to alteration on account of fluvial action in pargana 
Sahaswan. 

Though of a compact shape, the tahsil presents very diverse 
natural features. The whole of Kot lies in the central upland 
tract known as the katehr, and this passes in Sahaswan into the 
high ridge of unfertile bhw, which runs along the whole bound- 
ary of that pargana. Below the bhur lies the khadir of the 
Ganges, a tract of very varying quality, fully described in 
the account on Sahaswan pargana. Besides the Ganges, the 
principal rivers are the Mahawa and Chhoiya in the khadir, the 
Bhainsaur, which separates the southern portion of Kot from 
Sahaswan, and the Sot, which flows along the north-eastern 
boundary. 
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The tahsil forms a subdivision of the district for criminal and 
revenue purposes, and is in the charge of a full-powered deputy 
collector and magistrate. There is a tahsildar stationed at 
Sahaswan, with criminal and revenue powers of the third and 
second class respectively, while at the present time Sahibzada 
Saadat Ali Khan is an honorary magistrate for the Bilsi police 
circle. Civil jurisdiction is in the hands of the munsif of 
Sahaswan, who is subordinate to the judge of Shahjahaiipur. 
Under existing arrangements there are ])olice-station8 at Sahaswan, 
Zarifnagar and Bilsi, while parts of the tahsil are included in 
the circles of Ujhani and Budaun. On the other hand, that 
of Zarifnagar extends into Asadpur, and a few villages of 
Islamnagar are under the supervision of the Bilsi police. 

In 1853 tahsil Sahaswan had a population of 11)5,655 inhabit- 
ants, and since that time there have l)oen constant fluctuations. 
In 1865 the total had dropped to 190,1)97, but in 1872 it rose 
again to 203,383. A decline was again observed in 1881, when 
the population was 192,131, while ten years later it was 193,070. 
The last enumeration of 1901 showed that it had remained 
stationary. The number of inhabitants was 193,628, of whom 
88,705 were females. Classified according to religions, there 
were 157,002 Hindus, 34,924 Musalmans, 1,132 C^hristians, 412 
Aryas, and 158 Jains. The most numerous Hindu castes are 
Ahars, 34,665; Chamars, 25,688; Murao>i, 21,511; Brahmans, 
10,401 ; and Kajputs, 7,837. The last are drawn from many 
clans, the best represented being Chauhans, Katehrias, Gaurs, 
and Bais. Other numerous castes are Banias, Kahars, Gadariyas, 
Pasis, and Barhais. Among the Musalmans the foremost place 
is taken by Pathans, of whom there were 8,883, and next come 
Sheikhs, Julahas and Faqirs. The great bulk of the population 
is purely agricultural, and very few persons are engaged in 
commerce. The census returns show 70 per cent, as directly 
dependent on agriculture, and the only other occupations deserv- 
ing mention are general labour and cotton-weaving. 

The tahsil contains the municipal town of Sahaswan and 
the notified area of Bilsi, but no other place of any size or 
importance. There are several largo villages, such as Behta 
Goshain and Khau(hMi, to Nvhich the Sanitation Act has been 
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applied, and other overgrown agricultural communities, such as 
Sirasaul, Rasauli, and Rasulpur Kalan, which have been separ- 
ately described. The markets, fairs, post-oflSces and schools of 
the tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

The subdivision lies beyond the railway, though the line 
from Budaun to Soron is within easy reach of the southern 
border, roads connecting Sahaswan and Bilsi with the various 
stations. The chief highway is the metalled road from Ujhani 
to Sahaswan, with a branch taking off at Aliganj, and thence 
leading to Bilsi and Bisauli, Of the unmetalled roads the chief 
are those connecting Bilsi with Budaun and Islamnagar, and 
Sahaswan with Gunnaur, Islamnagar and Bisauli. There are 
road inspection bungalows at the two towns. 

SAIDPUR, Pargana Satasi, Tahsil Bisauli. 

This large village stands some distance to the east of the 
unmetalled road from Budaun to Bisauli, in 28*^ 14' N. and 79° 
2' E., being 16 miles north-west from Budaun and seven miles 
from the tahsil headquarters. A branch road leads due north 
from the village to Bagren and the Karengi station on the 
railway. Saidpur is chiefly remarkable for the number of its 
inhabitants, of whom there were at the last census 3,182 including 
2,465 Musalmans and 26 Christians. The former are Sheikhs 
and Saiyids ,• they are in poor circumstances, but are turbulent 
folk who give a good deal of trouble in the law courts. The 
place is the home of a family of Kayasths, who in former times 
held a considerable estate in this district and in Bareilly. Of 
recent years, however, they have lost ground, and their share in 
the village has been sold to Amarnath Sah of Naini Tal, while the 
remainder is held by Pathans. The village lands have an area of 
1,085 acres, of which some 860 are under cultivation, while no 
less than 115 acres are under groves; the revenue is Rs. 1,258, 
Saidpur, which is administered under the Sanitation Act, possesses 
a middle vernacular school and a bazar in which markets are 
held twice a week ; a small fair takes place here on the occasion of 
the Janmashtami festival in Bhadon. It is proposed to move 
the police-station from Wazirganj to this place, when the new 
distribution scheme comes into force. 
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SALEMPUR, Pargana Salempttr, Tahsil Dataganj. 

The place which gives its name to the pargana is a village 
lying in 28® 1' N. and 79® 26' E., at a distance of two miles 
south-east from the tahsil headquarters and 19 miles from Budaun. 
It has long ceased to be of any importance, at any rate since 
1833, when the tahsil was removed from here to Dataganj. The 
place consists of a collection of mud houses with an old mound 
to the south-west, on which ai’e to be seen the remains of the mud 
fort, w^here the Government offices were once located. At the 
last census Salempur contained a jiopulation of 1,322 inhabitants, 
of whom 75 were Musalmans, There is a lower primary school 
here, and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The 
proprietors are Janghara Rajputs, who pay a revenue of Rs. 1,108. 
The village lands occupy an area of 758 acres, of which some 
680 are cultivated, while 107 acres are revenue-free. 


SALEMPUR Pargana^ Tahsil Dataganj. 

This is the easternmost pargana of the district, and comprises 
the northern and larger portion of the Dataganj tahsil. It is 
bounded on the south by Usehat, on the west by pargana Budaun, 
on the north by the Bareilly district, and on the east by the 
river Ramganga, which separates it from Shahjahanpur. The 
river forms the boundary for the greater portion of its length, 
but elsewhere the dividing line is artificial, owing to frequent 
changes in the channel. The same cause accounts for continual 
fluctuations in the total area of the pargana, w^hich in 1905 
amounted to 142,520 acres or 222-7 square miles. 

In its general appearance Salempur is a flat and fairly 
fertile plain covered in places with dhah jungle and dotted with 
numerous ponds and jhils. The south-east corner, which forms part 
of the old taluqa of Hazratpur, lies on a high plain of loam soil, 
while the remainder belongs to the alluvial region of the Ram* 
ganga, the level being generally lower than that of other parganas. 
The tract is traversed by a network of rivers, streams, rain 
torrents. The largest and most important is the Ramganga, an 
eccentric and capricious river, which causes immense damage by 
shifting its channels or overflowing its banks in time of flood. 
The principal tributaries are the Narha, which intersects the 
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north-east portion of the parganaand finally joins the Kamganga 
near Urena ; and the Aril, which flows in a tortuous course from 
north-east to south-west through nearly the whole length of the 
tract and eventually joins the larger river in the south-east corner. 
The Aril is fed by the Bajha and Andheria, which drain the 
north-west portion and unite at Sirsa, shortly afterwards dis- 
charging their combined waters into the Aril near Naugawan. 
The Aril is a perennial stream, but is usually fordable except in 
the rains, and the Narha sometimes comes down in heavy floods, 
but is extensively used for irrigation during the cold weather. 

The pargana is divided into three well-defined tracts. The first 
of these is the khadir of the Ramganga, subject to fluvial action. 
The bank of the river is generally sandy, covered in places with 
tamarisk, but further inland fine rahi harvests are reaped on the 
thin alluvial loam. There are few hamlets in this bolt, and the 
cultivators come mostly from the upland plateau ; the mahals 
of the Ichadir are all treated as alluvial and are subject to quin- 
quennial revisions of settlement. The khadir terminates in a 
well marked bank, above which is an extensive plain stretching 
westwards to the Aril and joining the Icatehr on the right bank 
in the south-east. Here close cultivation alternates with dhaJe 
jungle and grassy wastes, but the country is full of populous and 
prosperous homesteads : the prevailing soil is a firm and product- 
ive loam, sinking in places into a rich clay. The water level 
is everywhere high, so that temporary wells can be sunk 
without dilficulty, and two harvests are usually obtained in the 
year, though the hharif is often endangered by floods. The 
third tract is that known as the hanhati, extending from the 
Aril to the borders of Budaun and Usehat. It was once covered 
with a dense forest, and in numerous places patches of dhak and 
thorn jungle are to be seen. The soil is a dry, hard and heavy 
clay, in many cases yielding a scanty outturn, irrigated chiefly 
from ponds, and producing mainly wheat and rice. On the 
whole, 21*3 per cent, of the area has a clay soil, while the remain- 
der is loam, the extent of sandy bhur being extremely small. 

In 1834 the cultivated area amounted to 50 per cent, of the 
whole, and Isince that time a noteworthy improvement has been 
observed, the proportion at the last settlement leing 78 per 
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cent. During the subsequent years progi*ess has been well 
maintained, and in 1905 as much as 109,553 acres or 7C*8 per 
cent, were under the plough, while 23,750 acres bore a double 
crop. The remaining area comprises 21,102 acres returned as 
culturable waste, including current fallow and 1,218 acres under 
groves; and 11,865 acres as barren, although all of this save 
3,533 acres ’were either under water or occupied by villages, 
roads and the like. Irrigation is obtained principally from wells, 
but the tanks and streams supply a larger area than in any other 
])argana. The extent of irrigation depends on the nature of the 
monsoon and the winter rains ; in time of need unprotected 
wells can be constructed almost everywhere, while the rivers ren- 
der the villages on their banks secure. The tract therefore does 
not suffer from drought, but is more liable to injury on account 
of excessive moisture. The rahi is by far the more important 
harvest, the chief crops l)eiag wheat, gram and barley, while 
a large area is under poppy, especially on the higher lands. 
In the kharif rice takes the lead, followed by bajm and 

sugarcane, the last showing a particularly high percentage. 

Of the various cultivating castes in the j)argana Rajputs hold 
by far the largest area, their cultivation, which extends to 
over 40,000 acres, being to a considerable extent proprietary. 
Then come Brahmans, the preponderance of the higher castes being 
very marked, and then Chamars, Muraos, Pathans, Ahars, 
Gadariyas and Sheikhs. At the last settlement 52*6 per cent, of 
the land was tilled by ex-proprietary and occupancy tenants, 
20-6 per cent, by owners, 25-4 per cent, by ten ant s-at- will, while the 
remainder was rent-free. In subsequent years privileged tenants 
have lost ground slightly, and the proportion held by them is now 
comparatively low ; though this is mainly due to the increase of 
cultivation. The average rental is much the same as in the 
adjoining pargana of Budaiin, being about Rs. 5*CG per acre for 
tenants-at-will, and representing an increase of about twelve per 
cent, since the settlement, while for occupancy tenants it is about 
one rupee less. 

The changes in the revenue demand from time to time will 
be found in the appendix.* In 1834 and 1836 when Salempur 
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and Hazratpur were settled respectively, the total for the whole 
pargana was Rs. 1,35,957, but this proved too high and a revision 
was made in 1842. A very slight enhancement was taken in 
1870, but at the last settlement it was found necessary to impose 
an increase of 37*4 per cent. Eventhis represented only 45’34 per 
cent, of the assessable assets, and gave an incidence of Re. 1-13-2 
per acre of cultivation, the present figure being considerably 
lower.* The demand is liable to vary from time to time, as the 
56 mahals along the Ramganga ai’o treated as alluvial and come 
up for revision every five years. 

At the census of 1872 the pargana contained 113,868 
inhabitants. The total dropped to 108,904 in 1881, but rose again 
at the next census to 120,032. The last enumeration of 1901 
showed a further increase, as the pargana then had a population 
of 132,221, of whom 60,487 were females. This figure included 
117,885 Hindus, 13,037 Musalmans and 1,299 others, chiefly 
Christians and Aryas. There are 301 villages, but the only 
town is Dataganj, and that is of no great size. Sadullahganj 
and Hazratpur have been separately mentioned, as also has 
Chitri, while a few other large villages, such as Bhatauli, Baksena 
and Daharpur possess small local markets. Means of communi- 
cation are defective, as the pargana possesses neither railway 
nor metalled road. The principal highway is that from Budaun 
to Dataganj and Bela Dandi-ghat on the Ramganga, "where a 
bridge of boats gives access to the Shahjahanpur district. This 
road is crossed by one leading from Sadullahganj to Dataganj 
and Usehat, and two other small roads run from Budaun to 
Sadullahganj and Baksena. The north of the pargana is within 
reach of the Ghatpuri station of the Rohilkhand and Kumaun 
Railway, while on the east that of Pitambarpur in Bareilly is 
about eight miles distance from Sadullahganj. In former days 
there was some traffic on the Ramganga, but this has now declined 
to very insignificant proportions. 

In the time of Akbar the pargana was included partly in 
Budaun and partly in Saneha of the present Bareilly district, 
that makal being a portion of the Sambhal aarhar. When the 
Rohillas obtained possession of the tract in 1748, Salempur 
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became a separate pargaiia, and was afterwards held by Hafiz 
Eahmat Khan. On his defeat and death it passed into the hands 
of the Nawab Wazir, and in 1801 was ceded to the British, being 
at first in the Bareilly district. In 1824 the new district of 
Sahaswan was formed, the headquarters of which were afterwards 
moved to Budaun. In 1644 the pargana was enlarged by the 
accession of Azimabad from pargana Budaun and of the Hazrat- 
pur taluqa from Usehat. 

The internal history of the pargana is chiefly that of the 
Janghara Rajputs, who are still found in large numbers at Baksena, 
Chitri, Jamalpur and elsewhere. Those of Baksena claim to be 
descended from a famous chieftain of early days named Dhappu 
Dham ; and one of them, Har Lai Singh, gained notoriety during 
the mutiny ])y assuming the name of his ancestor. The leading 
families among the Jangharas at the present time are those of 
Bhatauli and Sabalpur. Thakur Dalthaman Singh of Bhatauli 
holds 23 mahals assessed at Rs. 3,054, and 16 mahals, with a 
revenue of Rs. 3,035, are owned by Thakur Rum Singh of the 
same place. Thakur Bhaja Singh of Sabalpur owns 36 maheils 
with a Government demand of Rs, 3,200. Among the other 
leading landowners are the Sheikhs of Sheikhupur, who possess 
13 mahals assessed at Rs. 5,167, the Tonkwala Sheikhs of 
Budaun, with three mahals paying Rs. 3,971 ; Maulvi Wahid 
Bakhsh of Budaun, who has 18 mahals paying Rs. 4,117 ; Maulvi 
Iltif at Husain, who has 11 maAais;and Sahibzada Saadat Ali 
Khan of Bilsi, who holds six mahals. The wealthy Mahajan 
family of Hasanpur have largely increased their property of late 
years, and now possess 20 mahals with a revenue of Rs. 4,280; 
and the Kayasths of Dataganj have nine the Government 

demand being Rs. 2,750. At the present time there are alto- 
gether 705 mahals in the pargana, and excluding five which are 
revenue-free, 118 are held by single proprietors, 338 are joint 
zamindari^ 219 perfect pattidari, 18 hhaiyachara and seven 
imperfect pattidari. In many instances the same mahal is 
divided between members of different castes. Rajputs hold land 
in 441, belonging chiefly to the Janghara, Bargujar, Solankhi, 
Rathor and Katehria clans ; Banias and Mahajans in 224 ; Brah- 
mans in 117 ; Kayasths in 52 and Musalmans in 207 mahals. 

17 
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SATASI Pargana, Tahsil Bisauli. 

This is the smallest pargana of the district and occupies the 
eastern portion of the Bisauli tahsil. It is a tract of a somewhat 
irregular shape, bounded on the west and north-west by Bisauli, 
on the east by Aonla tahsil and the Bareilly district, on the 
south and south-east by pargana Budaun, and on the south-west 
by the Sot river, which separates it from Kot. The total area is 
56,138 acres or 87*7 square miles. The pargana lies entirely in 
the broad fertile plain known as the Icatehr of Rohilkhand. 
Save for the valley of the Sot, it is level throughout and consists 
of a rich expanse of country covered with numerous groves, 
prosperous homesteads and close tillage. The soil is a light grey 
loam, stiftening slightly to the north and west, and in a few rare 
instances rising into sand. Towards the Bisauli and Aonla 
borders, where the ground gets firmer, there are several broad but 
shallow depressions wliich collect the local drainage, the chief 
pieces of water being the jhils at Singhthara, Paipal, Bagrcn 
and Urena. In their neighbourhood the soil acquires the consist- 
ency of (day, and a fair amount of rice is produced ; occasion- 
ally, after a series of wet years, these lakes overflow their banks 
to the detriment of the cultivation in their immediate vicinit)’. 
The valley of the Sot is of a different character, but is rarely 
moj*e than half a mile in breadth. Along the high bank is a belt 
of broken and sandy ground, from which the level drops sharply 
to a stretch of khadir lying almost flush with the stream. This 
lowlying area is subject to yearly inundation, but is usually of 
great fertility and produces excellent crops of wheat and sugar- 
cane ; water is soklom needed, but is to be found within three feet 
of the surface. Taken as a whole, 4*2 per cent, of the area consists 
of clay, 7*1 i)or cent, of hhur, and the rest of loam; the bhur in 
this pargana is of a fair description, and is regularly cultivated. 

As regards its general development Satasi is no whit behind 
the rest of the tahsil. As early as 1835 the area under the 
plough was G5 per cent, of the whole, and at the last settlement 
the cultivated land amounted to 47,434 acres or 84*6 per cent. 
By 1905 this amount had increased considerably, the total being 
60,025 acres or over 87 per cent, of the entire pargana, while 
nearly 6,000 acres bore a double crop. Of the remainder, 3,255 
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acres were rcturnocl as barren, but all save 234 acres were either 
covered with water or occupied by villages and roads ; and 2,85S 
acres, including 1,070 acres of grove land and 626 acres of current 
fallow, was classed as culturable waste. As in other parts of the 
Bisauli tahsil, the irrigated area varies with the nature of the 
season. Should occasion require, fully 80 per cent, of the 
cultivated land can be watered : not only do the tanks and jhils 
afford an abundant supply, but wells, which are ordinarily the 
most important source, can be constructed in every part at a 
small expense. In the few places where the subsoil is sandy, 
the walls of the ivells are strengthened by wattle cylinders, but 
in most places unprotected wells last for many years, and a 
practically permanent spring is to be found at a depth not exceed- 
ing 30 feet. In point of area the kharif harvest somewhat 
exceeds the rahi, the chief staples being hajra, juar and rice, 
followed by sugarcane and cotton ; formerly indigo was extens- 
ively cultivated, but of late years has practically disappeared. In 
the rahi wheat covers nearly two-thirds of the area sown, the 
greater part of the remainder being taken up by barley and gram, 
while poppy is a valuable crop and increasing in popularity. 
Quantities of melons are raised in the khadir of the Sot, and have 
a considerable local reputation. 

The standard of cultivation would be higher but for the 
presence of high caste cultivators in so large numbers. Rajputs 
hold far more land than any other class, and after them come 
Brahmans, Chamars, Ahars, Pathans, Muraos and Kisans. Rents 
are fairly high, and have been greatly enhanced since the last 
settlement. At that time the average rate was Rs. 3-0-5 per acre 
for occupancy tenants and Rs. 4-9-4 for tenants-at-will. The 
latter class are comparatively scarce, although the occupancy 
area has undergone a marked decline since the last settlement, 
when it amounted to 67*6 percent, of the whole, 13 per cent, being 
then held by tenants-at-will, 14 per cent, cultivated by owners, 
and three per cent, by ex-proprietary tenants. The average rate for 
tenants-at-will had increased by 1905 to Rs. 5-12-0 per acre. 

The progress of the pargana is well illustrated by the constant 
increase in the revenue realized by Government.* The demand 
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fixed in 1837 was enhanced to a small extent in 1871, and the result 
of this extremely light assessment was that at the last settlement it 
was found advisalde to impose an addition of nearly 40 per cent.J 
though at the same time only 45*85 per cent, of the assets was 
taken as the .Government share, and the initial incidence was no 
more than Re. 1-8-7 per acre of cultivation. It is now considerably 
lower, as rents have risen and the cultivated area has increased. 

The population of Satasi in 1872 numbered 48,604 souls. 
The total dropped to 47,011 in 1881, but since that time has 
steadily risen. In 1891 it had reached to 49,668, while at the 
last census the pargana contained 52,095 inhabitants, of whom 
24,154 were females. Classified according to religions, there 
were 42,301 Hindus, 9,352 Musalmans and 442 others, almost all 
of these being (Christians. There are 84 villages but no towm ; 
the largest places are Wazirganj and Saidpur, which form the 
subject of separate articles, and others include Bankota, Raharia 
and Bagren. The trade is inconsiderable, and there is no market 
of any importance ; the only expoi'ts are agricultural products 
which find their way to Aonla and Budaun. The railway traverses 
the extreme north of the pargana, and from the Karengi station 
a road runs to Bagren and Saidpur, there joining the unmetalled 
road from Bisauli to Budaun, The only other road is that from 
Bisauli to Bagren and Aonla, but there is a number of good cart 
tracks connecting the difiFerent villages. 

In former days the pargana was included in the large mahal 
known as Mundia Satasi in the government of Budaun, Mundia 
is now in the Bisauli pargana, while Satasi is not the name of 
any place, but denotes a collection of 87 villages. The pargana 
remained unchanged till the cession of the district in 1801, when 
it was split into two portions, the northern being known as 
Bisauli, while the southern half retained the old name of Satasi. 
It was formerly in the hands of Rajputs, chiefly Gaurs, 
Katehrias and Chauhans ; but many of them have lost their 
possessions, mainly at the hands of the Rohillas. At the present 
time the 84 villages include 226 mahals, of which one, Alinagar, 
is revenue -free, while of the rest 39 are owned by single proprietors, 
108 are held in joint zamindari, 21 in perfect pattidari, and 67 
in the imperfect variety of the same tenure. Rajputs own the 
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whole or part of 127 mahalsy all but ten being held by Gaurs 
and the remainder by Katehrias. Banias and Mahajans are in 
possession of 82 ; Brahmans are found in 42, Kayasths in 34, 
and Musalmans in 102 mahals. There are no large estates. 
The Agarwal Banias of Bisauli hold altogether 69 mahals, with 
a revenue of Rs. 4,001 ; the Sheikhs of Sheikhupur have five mahals, 
assessed at Rs. 2,150; four mahals belong to Sahibzada Saadat 
Ali Khan of Bilsi ; eight to the Sheikhs of Sagrampur, and three 
to Kashi Prasad, a Brahman of Bareilly. 


SHEIKHUPUR, Pargana Ujhani, TahsU Budaun. 

This large village stands near the right bank of the Sot, 
which is here crossed by a ferry at Ghoncha-ghat, leading to the 
city of Budaun, a distance of some throe miles to the north-east. 
It stands in 28® 1' N. and 79® 7' E., a mile south of the provincial 
road from Budaun to Muttra and half a mile oast of the branch 
metalled road leading to Qadir Chauk. Close to the latter is a 
station on the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway, which passes 
to the south-east of the main site. 

Sheikhupur is said to have been founded on the lands of 
Phuliya, the ruins of which are still to bo seen, by one Sheikh 
Farid during the reign of Jahangir. His descendants are the 
loading family of the pargana and among the largest proprietors 
in the district. Their estates formerly consisted of seven villages, 
but received large additions after the mutiny, owing to the good 
service rendered by Sheikh Sharf-ud-d in throughout the rebellion. 
The village itself has an area of 1,842 acres, of which some 
1,310 acres arc cultivated; 737 acres are revenue-free, and the 
rest is assessed at Rs. 791. The population of the village at the 
last census numbered 3,838 persons, of whom 1,761 wore Hindus, 
2,026 Musalmans, and 51 Christians and Aryas. The place is 
administered under the Sanitation Act, and possesses an upper 
primary school, an aided school for girls, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week. 


8IKRI, Pargana and Tahsil Bisauli. 

A large village in the extreme north of the j^argaiia, situated 
in 28® 26' N, and 78® 5&' E., some eight miles north of Bisauli 
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and two miles from the Asafpur station on the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway, It lies off the road, in the narrow tract between 
the Aril and Chhoiya rivers, which unite on the eastern borders 
of the village. The lands of Sikri are very extensive, covering 
2,714 acres, of which about 2,600 are cultivated; with the excep- 
tion of two small joint zamindari inahaU^ they are held in 
pattiddri tenure, the total revenue being Rs. 4,150. The main 
site, which is surrounded with groves, and stands in the centre 
of the village, contained in 1901 a population of 2,547 souls, of 
whom 225 were Musalmans and 14 Christians. The proprietors 
are Banias and Ahirs. Sikri possesses a lower primary school, 
but nothing else of any interest or importance. The provisions of 
the Sanitation Act have been applied to the village, but nothing 
is attempted beyond some supervision of the water-supply. 

SIRASAUL, Pargana Kot, Taksil Sahaswan. 

A largo village lying in 28° 5' N. and 78° 56' E., on the 
road from Budaun to Bilsi, at a distance of four miles south from 
the latter, 12 miles north-west from the district headquarters, 
and a mile to the east of tbe Bhaiusaur stream, which forms the 
boundary of the village lands and of the pargana. Sirasaul is 
one of the many places which were formerly treated as towns 
under xict XX of 1856, the measure being withdrawn in 1876. 
It contained at the last census a population of 2,794 persons, of 
whom 507 were Musalmans and 117 Christians, the prevailing 
Hindu castes being Jats, Banias and Muraos. It possesses a 
lower primary school, a village bank, and a bazar in which 
markets are held tu ice a week. The area of the village is very 
large, aggregating 2,768 acres, of which about 2,209 acres are 
cultivated ; it is divided into three separate 'nhauzas, known as 
Patti Jasa, Patti Sita Ram, and Patti Kunwar Sahai. The 
revenue is Rs. 3,175, while 173 acres are revenue-free; the pro- 
prietors are Sheikhs, Pathans, Banias and Rajputs. 

UJHANI, Pargana Ujhani, Tahsil Budaun. 

The capital of the pargana is a town of considerable size lying 
in 28° 0' X. and 79° P E., on the west side of the metalled road 
leading from Bareilly and Budaun to Kachhla ferry and Muttra, 
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at a distance of eight miles from the district headquarters. A branch 
metalled road here takes off and goes direct to Sahaswan, while 
unmotalled roads lead to Bilsi and !Kakora. To Ihe east of the 
provincial road runs the metre-gauge line of the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaun Railway, with a station to the north-east of the town. 
Though built principally of mud, Ujhani presents a flourishing 
appearance, and is surrounded on three sides by numerous groves, 
>vhile to the w^est are sandhills. 

The early history of the place is purely traditional. The 
looal account states that it was first called Piparia, fi'om the 
many pipal trees which grew here and still give their name to 
Pipaltola, one of the muhallas. It was originally colonised by 
Ghosis from the neighbourhood of Agra some 1,400 years ago, 
and the name was changed to Ujhani by a Raja INlahipal, a 
native of Ujjain, who settled here. The etymology is extremely 
doubtful, and in all probability more recent than the name. The 
place subsequently became a Musalman settlement, though it does 
not occur in history ; there Is an ancient linamhara^ as well as 
an old cemetery in Bahadurganj known as the Qadam Rasul, or 
footprint of the prophet, and an ancient shrine of some Muham- 
madan saint styled the Naugaza Pir. Jn later days Ujhani 
became the residence of Abdullah Khan, the second son of tlie 
great Rohilla leader, Ali Muhammad. Ho enriched Ujhani with 
several buildings, and his brother, Faizullah Khan, built the 
large quarter known as Katra. In the latter is a mosque 
ascribed to Abdullah Khan, who died here from the effects of 
snake-bite and was buried in the large unfinished tomb standing 
on the outskirts of the town opposite a fine grove. Shortly 
after the introduction of British rule, one Bahadur Singh, whose 
father had been an official of the Oudh government, raised a 
revolt at Ujhani. The insurrection, which originated in some 
difficulty concerning the collection of revenue, was promptly 
suppressed, and Bahadur Singh fled across the Ganges. He was 
afterwards captured, but as he had been instrumental in saving 
the life of a British officer, he was leniently treated and allowed 
to return to Ujhani after signing certain articles. 

The population of the town numbered 7,951 persons in 
1853, and dropped to 7,734 in 1865 and to 7,656 in 1872. The 
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lowest point was reached in 1881, when the total was but 7,186, 
and from this it rose to 7,427 ten years later. At the last 
enumeration of 1901 the place contained 7,917 inhabitants, of 
whom 6,090 were Hindus, 2,726 Musalmans, 44 Christians, and 
67 Aryas and Jains. Brahmans are the most numerous Hindu 
caste. The principal thoroughfares are metalled, and the town 
is divided into 13 muhallas, of which the chief are Pipaltola 
and Katra, already mentioned, and Bahadurganj, built by 
Bahadur Singh. Ujhani contains a first-class jiolice-station, 
standing on the site of Abdullah Khan’s fort, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound, and two sarais. The educational institutions comprise 
a middle vernacular school, a municipal school for girls, and two 
schools managed by the American Mission, which has a station 
here and a church. Markets are held twice a week in the bazar, 
and the place is the centre of a growing export trade in ghi, 
cotton, sugar and grain, the business being chiefly carried on by 
several wealthy families of Banias. Ujhani has always been 
favoured by its position on the main road, and with the intro- 
duction of the railway the place is rapidly growing in importance : 
several foreign agemucs for the export of grain have already been 
established, and two ginning mills are under construction. There 
was once a large business in indigo, but this has practically 
disappeared since the sale of the property of Messrs. Maxwell 
and Debnam. The chief industry is now sugar-refining, and 
several factories are maintained in the town. The first village 
bank in the district was opened here in November 1901. 

Ujhani was formerly administered under Act XX of 1856, 
but since December 1866 it was made a municipality. Its affairs 
are managed by a board of eight members, including the chair- 
man, who is generally the district magistrate; six are elected, 
and the rest are nominated by Government. The income is 
chiefly derived from a tax ao*cording to circumstances and 
property, while other sources are pounds, conservancy receipts 
and rents of public property, the last consisting for the most part 
of stalls in the Sabzimandi and other bazars. Details of income 
and expenditure under the main heads for each year from 
1890-91 will be found in the appendix.’*' The health of the town 
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is fairly good, but fever is generally pi*evalent, owing in part to 
the existence of a large jhil immediately adjoining the town 
and to the defective system of drainage, a scheme for the improve- 
ment of which is now under consideration. 


UJHANI Pargana, Tahsil Budaun. 

This large pargana occupies the southern and western portion 
of the tahsil, and in shape is a triangular block of country, 
bounded on the north by pargana Kot, on the north-west by 
Sahaswan, on the east by Budaun and Usehat, the dividing line 
being the Sot river, and on the south and west by the Gauges, 
which separates this district from Etah. Owing to the action of 
the river, the area of the pargana is liable to constant variations, 
considerable areas being swallowed or thrown up by the stream 
from time to time as the result of the annual floods. In 1905 
Ujhani had a total area of 149,973 acres or 234*3 square miles ; 
the area beyond the influence of alluvion or diluvion being 
134,200 acres or 210 square miles. 

The pargana is a tract of very diverse natural characteristics. 
Along the Ganges is a stretch of alluvial Jehadir, about six miles 
in width along the Sahaswan border and gradually narrowing 
towards the oast. There is the usual fringe of recent deposit 
known as bela, and above this is a belt of rich moist loam, 
requiring little irrigation, with close and prosperous hamlets and 
producing the finest crops in both harvests. In its \vcstern and 
wider half the Ichadir is diversified by isolated blocks of high 
sandy soil, and near the Ganges are small patches of uaar which 
are utilized for the production of khari at the large manufac- 
tories near Kachhla. The tract is traversed by the Bhainsaur and 
its affluent, the Kamra, and occasionally the latter stream does 
much damage to the fertile country, as was notably the case in 
1894. After the confluence of the Bhainsaur with the Ganges, the 
khadir somewhat deteriorates; the best part ends at Nanakhera, 
where a large backwater leaves the main stream and winds through 
all the low ground between the river and the uplands, removing 
all distinction between the bela and the khadir proper. In 
this part injuries are frequently caused by inundations and subse- 
quent deposits of river sand ; the halutatious arc scattered and 
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temporary, and cultivation is interrupted by stretches of tamarisk 
jungle, which gives shelter to numerous wild animals. 

The khadir terminates inland in a depression which continues 
for the whole length of the pargana underneath the bhur cliffs, 
iis in Sahas wan. To the west this dip is occupied by the Kamra^ 
which joins the Bhainsaur, the latter cutting through the bhv/r 
and emptying itself into the Ganges. Thereafter the depression 
becomes an unconnected string of jhils, known generically as 
kadwaras. In ordinary years this hollow produces good crops 
of rice, but in wet seasons floods occur and deterioration results. 
The bhur tract in this pargana is similar in all respects to that of 
•Sahaswan and Asad[>ur, though smaller in extent. The outer 
cliff is here very irregular, and after the passage of the Bhainsaur 
through the tract it describes three great curves, in each of which 
the local drainage is collected in the form of alarge The first 
of these is that which ends at Bahadurganj, a hamlet of Jalalpur, 
and sends its overflow into the Ganges through Kakora ; it is very 
shallow, and usually dries up in the hot weather, good crops of 
rice and sugarcane being produced on its l)ank8. The second lies 
opposite Qadir Chauk ; this is loss efficiently drained, and rarely 
dries up altogether, so that the ri(5C crops are always precarious. 
Lastly, there is th(j famous Nurj>ur lake, an extensive and perma- 
nent stretch of water, which has no natural exit and is conse- 
quently increasing in area au<l attracting nearly all the drainage 
of the narrow belt of khadir to the south; the low ground in its 
neighbourhood has become saturated, so that cultivation has 
seriously declined. 

Generally speaking, the bhur of Ujhani is superior in quality 
to that of the parganas further west. The population is scanty, 
considerable stretches of country are covered with coarse grass, 
the crops are generally inferior, and wild animals do much 
damage to cultivation ; but its superiority lies in the more efficient 
drainage system, which enables it to withstand the strain of wet 
years. On the north it terminates in a second shallow depression, 
occupied at first by the Bhainsaur, and afterwards by a chain of 
shallow jhils, known as the Gutain. Under normal circumstances 
no damage is to be feared; but after heav’y rainfall the flood 
water passes uncontrolled through the pargana into a large ravine 
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of the Sot near Muhammadganj, causing considerable water- 
logging in its course. 

Beyond this depression lies the upland katehr, a fertile plain 
of considerable width in the north, but narrowing tOAvards the 
south-east. This tract possesses a loam soil of high quality and 
is covered with large and numerous villages ; unprotected wells, 
which can be dug everywhere and last for many years, afford 
ample means of irrigation, and the general development is as high 
as in any other part of the district. The land becomes lighter 
a^ the Sot is approached, and the high l)ank of that river is some- 
what sandy and broken by ravines. The Sot flows through a 
deep and narrow valley and is fringed l)y an insignificant strip of 
khadir. Of the whole pargana some 18 per cent, consists of bhur 
soil, about two per cent, of clay, and the rest of loam : the last is 
equal in quality to any that can bo found in the district, and 
most of it is of an extraordinarily rich description. 

At the first regular settlement of 18r>5 tlio cultivated area of 
the pargana amounted to some 66 per cent, of the whole. In 
subsequent years the proportion rose to a considerable extent, 
but at the time of the last settlement a (h eided <leterioration was 
observed as the result of a scries of net yours, and in 1894 the 
area under the plough, excluding the alluvial mahalsy Avas only 
75,750 acres or 56*1 per cent. Subsequent years have shoAAUi a 
complete recovery, and in 1905 no less than 105,357 acres or 
nearly 73 per cent. Avas cultivated, while some 14,800 acres boro a 
double crop. Of the remainder, 16,800 acres were classified as 
barren, nearly half of this being under wabT, Avhilo much of the 
rest was occupied by village sites, roads and the like, so that the 
actual unculturable area Avas 4,785 acres, though this is a high 
prop(^rtion for the district; the culturable Avaste, including a large 
amount of ncAV falloAv and 1,838 acres of grove land, Avas 27,816 
acres in extent, the greater proportion of Avhich has never been 
cultivated. Much of the available land is doubtless of a very 
poor description and would not repay tillage ; but probably no 
other pargana in the district possesses greater facilities for further 
development. The irrigated area varies from year to year accord- 
ing to the nature of the season. In the bhur tract irrigation is 
practically unknoAvn, except Avherc the Bhainsaiir passes through 
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the circle and is ingeniously dammed to serve the land in its 
neighbourhood. In the khadir artificial watering is seldom 
required; but when necessary, wells can be made without any 
difficulty and the Bhainsaur and Kamra are freely utilized. In 
dry years large numbers of wells are sunk in all parts of the 
katehr^ and this part of the pargana is generally immune from 
the effects of drought. The kharif harvest slightly exceeds the 
rabi in extent, save in the khadir of the Ganges. The chief sta- 
ples are hajra and juar, followed by rice, sugarcane, and cotton ; 
maize is also produced to some extent, and is growing in popu- 
larity. Of the rabi crops wheat and barley, the former greatly 
preponderating, cover about three-fourths of the area sown ; the 
remainder consists chiefly of gram in the katehr and poppy in 
all three circles. 

Among the cultivating castes Rajputs hold the largest area, 
and after them come Ahars, Muraos, Chamars, Brahmans, Kisans, 
Sheikhs and Pathaus, With the exception of the high-caste 
Hindus, they are generally good husbandmen, notably the Kisans 
in the western villages. At the time of settlement 49*2 per cent, of 
the pargana was in the hands of occupancy and ex-proprietary ten- 
ants, 20‘6 per cent, was cultivated by owners, and 28*7 per cent, 
by tenants-at-will, the remainder being rent-free. These proj)or- 
tions have undergone a marked change since that time, and an 
immense amount of litigation has resulted in the decrease of the 
occupancy area, as is the case in every part of the district. 
Rents run fairly high, the recorded rates at the last assessment 
being Rs. 3-5-2 per acre for occupancy tenants and Rs. 3-10-9 
for tenants-at-will. Since the settlement there has been little 
change, and in 1905 it appeared that there had been an actual 
decline, a similar phenomenon being observed only in the adjoin- 
ing pargana of Usehat. 

In the early days of British rule Ujhani suffered, in common 
with many parts of the district, from over-assessment, and in 1835 a 
substantial reduction in the revenue was made. This was attended 
with beneficial results, for at the two following settlements 
a large increase was obtained."^ At the last assessment the 
enhancement amounted to 20*76 per cent., the demand representing 
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47 per cent, of the assets and giving an initial incidence of 
Es. 1-11-9 per acre of cultivation. The recent development of 
the pargana now renders the pressure of the revenue very much 
lighter, and at no time has any difiBculty been experienced in 
realizing the sum due to Government. The total demand varies 
from time to time, as no fewer than 64 mahals are classed as 
alluvial and come up for revision every five years. 

At the census of 1872 the pargana cpntained a population 
of 89,879 souls. This fell to 86,736 in 1881, and the following 
census showed a further decrease of 1,885 persons. The 
general recovery was amply illustrated at the last enumeration 
in 1901, when Ujhani was found to have a population of 94,651 
persons, of whom 43,087 were females. The total included 79,462 
Hindus, 14,550 Musalmans and 549 others, the great majority 
being Christians. There are 190 separate villages, but the only 
town is Ujhani, which is administered as a municipality. 
Several other places have large populations, such as Kakora, 
Sheikhupur, Kachhla and Eamzanpur, each of which has been 
separately mentioned, but they are merely overgrown agricul- 
tural communities. The trade of the pargana is centred at 
Ujhani, which is a busy place of growing importance. Means 
of communication arc good, and have been greatly improved 
by the introduction of the railw.ay from Bareilly to Soron. 
There are stations at Sheikhupur, Ujhani, Sahaswaii road, and 
Kachhla. Alongside of the railway runs the provincial road from 
Bareilly and Budaun to Muttra, passing through Ujhani, whence 
a metalled branch runs to Sahaswaii. A similar road takes oflF 
near Sheikhupur, leading to Qadir Chauk and the Ganges, Other 
roads connect Ujhani with Bilsi and Kakora, while through the 
north-east of the pargana runs that from Budaun to Bilsi, and in 
the extreme west are those connecting Kachhla with Bilsi and 
Sahaswan. 

The pargana had no separate existence till the rise of 
Rohilla rule in 1748. Hitherto it was known as tappa Jalalpur 
and forn ed a portion of Budaun. On the death of Ali Muham- 
mad, the country passed into the hands of his son, Abdullah 
Khan, who made Ujhani his capital. In 1774 it fell into the 
possession of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, and in 1801 was qeded 
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to the East India Company, being at first included inMoradalmd. 
Four years later the pargana was transferred to Bardlly; but in 
1824 a new districb was formed with headquarters at Sahaswan 
and subsequently at Budaun. The internal history presents no 
features of note. In former days the eountry near Budaun was 
held by Musalmans and more remote villages 1 y Tomar Rajputs 
and Ahars. At the present time there are 710 wahals, and of 
these 173 are owned by single proprietors, 341 are joint zamin- 
dari^ eight are bhaiyachara,89 are held in perfect pattidari, and 
52 in the imperfect form of the same tenure. The remaining 47 
are revenue-free, the majority belonging to tlie Sheikhs of Sheikhu- 
pur, while others form ])art of the endowment of the shrine of 
Sultan-ul-Arfin on the Sot, and others, including Ramzanpur, 
are assigned to a famil}" of Bareilly Kayasths. Altogether the 
Sheikhupur family owns 68 mahals, the revenue demand l>eing 
Rs. 13,863. The Tonkwala Sheikhs of Budaun own 13 maliaU 
assessed at Rs. 3), 143 ; nine belong to Imla Ram Lai and (dght 
to Pahladi Lai, both Banias of Budaun. In many instaiKiCs 
different castes own land in the same mahal. Thus Musalmans 
have ])roi)erty in 301 ; Rajputs, chiefly of the Tomar, Chauhan 
and Bachhil clans, in 208; Banias and Mahajans in 171; 
Brahmans in 114 ; Ahars in 68 ; and Kayasths in 62 mahalff. 


USAWAN, Pargana Usehat, Tahsil Dataganj. 

A large and thriving village near the eastern border of the 
pargana and district, lying in 27° 49' N. and 79° 21' E., at a 
distance of six miles south-east from Miaon, with which it is 
connected by an unmctalled road, 20 miles from Budaun, and 
some 17 miles from the tahsil headquarters. It contained in 
1901 a population of 3,212 inhalntants, of whom 111 were 
Musalmans and 37 Christians. The owners are a large and 
flourishing community of Jahghara Rajputs, though small por- 
tions of the village have passed into the hands of Sheikhs and 
Banias. The village is divided into a large number of mahals, 
and has a total area of 3,335 acres ; of this some 3,080 acres are 
cultivated, but much of the land is inferior in quality, being 
broken by several small watercourses and ravines leading down 
to the Kadwara nala, which forms the eastern boundary. The 
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revenue is Es. 3,965. Usawan has been brought under the opera- 
tions of the Sanitation Act. It contains a large upper primary 
school, a school for girls, and a liazar in which markets are held 
twice a week. 


USEHAT, Pargana Usehat, Tahsil Dataganj. 

The capital of the pargana is a large village lying in 27® 
47' N. and 79® 14' E., on the road from Budaun and Kakrala 
to Farrukhabad, at a distance of 18 miles from the district 
headquarters and 20 miles south-west from Dataganj. It is 
connected with the latter place by a road running through Miaou 
and continuing south-west from the village to Bichaura-ghat on 
the Ganges. Usehat is Imilt on low ground, betwt'on a row of 
sandhills to the north and the river Sot to the south. It is a 
poor j)lace, consisting mainly of mud houses, though there is one 
handsome masonry house Imilt by a Kayasth named Tota Ram. 
In the centre of this site are the remains of an old fort. The 
village is of some antiquity, but attainofl no importance till 
1748, when the Eohillas defeated the Baugash Pathans near 
Budaun. As the result of this l)attle they gained possession of 
the Usehat pargana, which was place<l in charge of Fateh Khan 
Khansaman, who built the fort and a mosque which is still in 
existence. The place now contains a police-station, located on 
the site of the old fort, a branch dispensary, a post-office, a cattlc- 
})Ouiid and a sarui. There is a large upper primary school for 
boys, and two girls’ schools, one maintain(3d by the district lioard, 
and the other an aided institution. Markets arc held twice a week in 
the bazar, but the trade is insignificant, the place having been sup- 
planted by Kakrala. Close to the village, on the west of the Bud aun 
road is an encamping-ground and an inspection bungalow. At 
one time Usehat was administered under the provisions of Act XX 
of 1856, but these were withdrawn in 1876 ; the Sanitation Act 
is now in force here. The population in 1881 numbered 2,877 
persons, but fell at the following census to 2,203. In 1901 it 
had risen again to 2,699, of whom 1,048 were Musalmans and 28 
Christians, Among the former are numerous Pathans, but they 
are in poor circumstances and their property has passed into the 
hands of Banias. The village lands cover 1,340 acres, of ubich 
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only 870 acres are cultivated, and the revenue is Rs. 1,420 ; there 
is a muafi plot of 43 acres, nominally assessed at Rs. 120. At 
one time Uschat was the home of the Rathor Rajas of Rampur in 
Etah, whose ancestors migrated across the Ganges two or three 
centuries ago. 

USEHAT Parganay Tahsil Dataganj. 

This pargana occupies the southern portion of the tahsil and 
the south-eastern corner of the district. To the west lies Ujhani, 
to the north Budaun and Salempur, to the east is the Jalalabad 
tahsil of Shahjahanpur, and to the south the Ganges, beyond which 
are the districts of Etah and Farrukhabad. Like all the Gangetic 
tract, it is liable to considerable variations in area from year to 
year, and within a comparatively recent period the loss has been 
remarkable, owing to the northward tendency of the stream. In 
1906 the total for the pargana was 127,629 acres or nearly 200 
square miles. 

In its topography Usehat somewhat closely resembles the 
neighbouring pargana of Ujhani. The interior is a continuation 
of the upland loam tract of Budaun, here known as the katil, 
being lighter, less cohesive, and not so fertile as the true loam of 
the Jeatehr, Here unprotected wells do not hold, and in many 
places are impracticable : wheat and bajra are the chief staples, 
and take the place of rice and sugarcane ; but the tract is pros- 
perous, with a dense population residing in numerous small 
hamlets, and the cultivation is extremely close. In dry years the 
katil is apt to sufiFer considerably, but little damage is done by 
excessive rainfall This tract extends south-eastwards from 
the northern border in the form of a high promontory, narrowing 
as it approaches the confines of the district and ending on the 
Shahjahanpur border. It forms the watershed between the Ganges 
on the south and the Ramganga on the east, and below it on 
either side is a stretch of low alluvium. 

That on the north is the bankati, already described in the 
article on Salempur. There are not more than half a dozen pure 
bankati villages in this pargana, though almost all those on the 
northern and eastern edge of the katU have portions of their area 
in the low ground or else are scarred by ravines. This bankati 
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strip has a stiff clay soil, studded with patches of dkah jungle, in 
which rice is the chief crop. It was formerly drained by an old 
channel of the Aril that flowed under the cliffs; but this has 
silted up, and now the flood water finds its way in an irregular 
course through the lowlands, filling the depressions and at times 
doing serious damage by its unregulated overflow ; south of the 
katil lies the bhur tract, but in this pargana the change in the 
soil occurs imperceptibly, without any intermediate depression. 
On the Ujhani border the bhur cliffs are close to the Ganges, 
but after clinging to the river for a couple of miles they again 
retreat and leave a broad khadir to the south. Prom that point 
the high sandy belt narrows as it bends eastwards, and finally 
tapers away towards the junction of the Ramganga valley with 
that of the Ganges. The tract is broader than in Ujhani, but the 
drainage is quick and efficient, so that waterlogging seldom 
occurs and there are not the same individual instances of extreme 
deterioration as is the case above the marshes of Sahaswan or the 
Nurpur lake. At the same time the bhw is of a very poor 
description, being inevitably precarious, covered with stretches 
of coarse grass, and liable to the inroads of wild animals. A 
marked feature of the bhur is the Sot river, which cuts through 
the tract at the point where the cliffs begin to retreat from the 
Ganges. It then flows underneath the uplands towards the 
Shahjahanpur border, efficiently draining the bhur, but being a 
source of constant danger and damage in the low ground. In 
this portion of its course it has no high banks to restrain its 
floods, so that the overflow is poured over the khadir y resulting in 
much U8ar and poverty of the soil. 

Where undamaged by floods, the khadir is a tract of great 
fertility, possessing a level soft soil on which fine crops of sugar- 
cane, rice, and wheat are produced. Irrigation is everywhere 
obtainable, and in some of the khadir villages, especially near 
Eatra Saadatganj, the cultivation reaches a standard nowhere 
surpassed in the district. All that the tract requires is pro- 
tection from the Sot, which of late years has caused much satura- 
tion and has thrown large areas out of cultivation. The stream 
is not, however, an unmixed evil , for in its eastern reaches it 
provides water for an interesting system of irrigation. Between 

18 
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the village of Usehat and the district boundary is a tract known 
as the chaunr, with a stiff clay soil, covered with a network of 
irrigation channels originally introduced by the Rajputs of Khera 
Jalalpur. The country lies low, and the water is distributed 
almost wholly by flow, rice being the main product. The climate 
is most unhealthy, but the value of the crops attracts cultivators 
from distant villages. On the other hand, constant saturation of 
the soil has caused considerable deterioration, especially on the 
right bank of the river , while another result of the system is to be 
seen in the formation of deep marshes under the bhur cliffs. The 
area damaged is small, but the injury is severe, notably at Dalel- 
nagar ; it is not only confined to the low lands, Imt has had adetri- 
mental effect on the bhur villages lying immediately above them. 

The southern edge of the khadir terminates in a small fringe 
of alluvial beta. Here the soil is fertile, as is everywhere the case 
along the river in this district; but the zone is of very small 
extent, the Ganges having a constant tendency to work north- 
wards, while at the same time cultivation is precarious by reason 
of the pig and other animals which infest the grass and tamarisk 
jungles on the sandy shores of the river. 

Taken as a whole, some 10*7 per cent, of the pargana has a 
bhur soil, six per cent, is clay, and the rest loam of varying 
quality. The cultivated area amounted to some 50 per cent, of 
the whole at the settlement of 1835, and by the last assessment 
this had increased to nearly 62 per cent. Subsequent years have 
witnessed a rapid extension of the area under tillage, and in 
1906 it amounted to 89,920 acres or 70*5 per cent, while 11,600 
bore a double crop. Of the remaining area, 24,669 acres were 
returned as culturable, including 1,234 acres of grove land and a 
large amount of current fallow, and 12,950 acres as barren, 
though more than half of this was either under water or occupied 
by sites and roads, the actually unculturable land being 6,342 
acres — a figure which is only exceeded in Asadpur. Means of 
irrigation are somewhat more deficient than elsewhere, except in 
the khadir y which possesses a number of wells in addition to the 
canals and has nothing to fear from dry seasons. The bhur tract 
is almost entirely dry, and in the kaiU the wells are short-lived^ 
except in the immediate vicinity of the villages. The proportion 
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of laud irrigated varies from year to year, but it is ordinarily not 
more than teu per cent, of the cultivation, though a good deal 
more could be effected under the pressure of drought. The rahi 
harvest exceeds the hharif in point of area and only in the 
khadir is double-cropping very prevalent. Wheat and barley 
predominate everywhere, followed by gram and poppy. In the 
kharif the chief crop is hajra, grown chiefly in the katil and bkur; 
and next come juar and rice, the former being produced in all 
parts and the latter mainly in the khadir lands. Sugarcane, 
cotton and maize are raised in fair proportions throughout the 
pargana. 

The cultivation is largely in the hands of proprietary com- 
munities. Rajputs hold a far greater area than any other caste, 
and next to them come Brahmans, Pathans, Ahars, Sheikhs, Gad ar- 
iyas, Chamars and Muraos. As a rule, the standard of husbandry 
is not high, and rents run low. At the last settlement the 
average cash rate was Es. 3-4-0 in the khadir and katil and 
Rs. 2-10-3 per acre in the bhur, and since that time there has 
been little change, the rates having, if anything, declined. Occu- 
pancy and ex-proprietary tenants then held 47*() per cent, of the 
area, 23 per cent, was in the hands of owners, and 28*3 per 
cent, was cultivated by tenaiits-at-will. The last class has more 
than doubled its holdings since the settlement, partly to the 
detriment of the privileged tenants though more often by new 
cultivation. 

The revenue demand at successive settlements will be found 
in the appendix.* Since 1835 it has steadily increased, owing in 
large measure to very lenient treatment. At the last settlement 
an enhancement of nearly 20 per cent, was taken ; but even so 
the demand was equivalent to no more than 46‘8 per cent, of the 
assets and gave an initial incidence of Rc. 1-8-7 per acre of 
cultivation. The subsequent improvement of the pargana has 
rendered the pressure of the revenue extremely light, and the 
incidence is now lower than in any other part of the district 
except Sahaswan. The total varies from time to time by reason 
of the alluvial mahals, which are 48 in number and come up for 
revision of assessment every five years. 


• Appendix, Table JX. 
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In 1872 pargana Usehat had a population of 80,172 persons. 
The following census of 1881 showed a marked decline, the total 
being 76,972, and ten years later there was a further drop to 
75,446. The last enumeration was that of 1901 , and by that time 
the pargana had generally recovered. The number of inhabitants 
was 82,965, of whom 37,993 were females, the total including 
69,596 Hindus, 12,996 Musalmans, and 373 others, chiefly 
Christians. There are 198 villages, several of large size, the chief 
being Kakrala and Alapur, which are administered under Act 
XX of 1856. Others worthy of note are Usehat, Khera Jalalpur, 
Rajaula, Usawan, Gauntra and Miaon, each of '^hich has been 
separately described. They arc all overgrown agiicultural 
communities, possessing small markets and no features of import- 
ance. Means of communication are very defective, as the pargana 
possesses neither railway nor metalled road. Two unmetalled 
roarls lead from Budaun, one passing through Alapur and Miaon 
to Jalalabad in Shahjahanpur, with branches to Usawan and 
Hazratpur, and the other passing through Kakrala and Usehat 
to Farrukhabad. The latter is of a most inferior description, 
as for a considerable portion of its course it runs through heavy 
sand, and elsewhere is liable to be submerged during the rains. 
A third road is that from Dataganj to Miaon, Usehat, and 
Bichaura on the Ganges, though this is of an almost equally poor 
description. 

The pargana was originally included in Budaun, and became 
a separate subdivision in 1719, when it was seized by the Bangash 
Pathans of Farrukhabad. The latter appear to have had a firm 
hold on the country, which they held with the assistance of the 
Rathor and other Rajputs till 1748, when they were overthrown 
by the RohillaSv The tract then passed into the hands of Fateh 
Khan Khansaman, who fortified the town of Usehat. The Rohilla 
dominion lasted till 1774, when the pargana was seized by the 
Nawab Wazir, and in 1801 it was ceded to the Bjitish, being 
at first included in the Bareilly district. The old proprietors of 
the pargana are Rajputs of different clans, the chief being 
Jangharas, Solankhis, Bais and Rathors, while several others 
are feund, such as Katehrias, Chauhans, Gaurs, Gautams, and 
Bachhils. They still retain much of their ancestral land, though 
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they have lost ground and half the pargana is in the hands of 
others. At the present time the 198 villages of the pargana are 
divided into 638 mahals, of which 86 are owned by single proprie- 
tors, 324 are joint zamindariy 107 are held in perfect, and six in 
imperfect pattidari tenure, 13 are bhaiyachara, and the remain- 
ing two, Barara and Rupamai, are revenue-free. Altogether, 
Rajputs have in their possession the whole or part of 226 mahaU ; 
Musalmans of 163; Brahmans of 168; Banias and Mahajans of 
113; Kayasths of 48; and Ahars of 20 mahals. The largest 
landowner is the Bania lady who owns Rajaula and pays a revenue 
of Rs. 7,960, the profits being devoted to a temple in Brindaban. 
Next come the Bais of Khera Jalalpur, of whom Thakur Bijai 
Singh holds eight mahals assessed at Rs. 4,006 ; the Sheikhs of 
Sheikhupur with Id mahals paying Rs. 3,329; Kashi Prasad, a 
Brahman of Bareilly, with 19 mahals ; and Maulvi lltifat 
Husain of Budaun with eleven mahals^ paying a revenue of 
Rs. 2,617. 


WAZIRGANJ, Pargana Satasi, Tahsil Bisauli. 

Wazirganj is the chief place in the pargana, but is nothing 
else than a large village. It stands in 28° 13' N, and 79° 4' E,, 
by the side of the road from Budaun to Bisauli, at a distance of 
two miles south-west from Saidpur, 13 miles from Budaun, and 
nine miles from the tahsil headquarters. The place contains a 
police-station, which will shortly be removed to Saidpur, a post- 
office, a cattle-pound, a sarai, and a large upper primary school. 
Markets are held here twice a week, but the trade is inconsider- 
able. The population at the last census numbered 3,283 persons, 
of whom 629 were Musalmans and 30 Christians. The place 
was for several years administered under Act XX of 1866, but 
the operations of the Act were withdrawn in 1876 ; the provisions 
of the Sanitation Act are now in force. The village covers a 
considerable area, 2,628 acres in all, and of this some 2,240 acres 
are cultivated while 130 acres are under groves. The proprietors 
are Banias and Pathans, the former predominating, and the revenue 
is Rs. 3,763. A fair, known as the Purankhera, takes place in 
the month of Chait at an old mound surmounted by a temple one 
mile north-east of the village. 
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ZARIFNAGAR, Pargana and Tahsil SaJiaswak. 

Zarifnagar, or properly Drigpur Zarifnagar, the official 
name of the revenue mauza, is an inconsiderable village lying 
in 28® 9' N. and 78" 37' E., on the north side of the road from 
Budaun to Gunnaur, at a distance of ten miles north-west from 
Sahaswan and 84 miles from the district headquarters. Two 
miles to the south is the large village of Dehgaon, and a mile to 
the north is the Mahawa, which inundates the country in its 
vicinity during the rains and renders the place very unhealthy. 
The village is chiefly of note as possessing a police-station, which 
was established here shortly after the mutiny on account of the 
turbulence then displayed by the inhabitants. There is also a 
post-office, a cattle-pound, a lower primary school, and to the 
west of the village an enoamping-ground. At the last census the 
population numbered 1,454 persons, including 102 Musalmans, 
23 Christians, and a large community of Ahars, who hold the 
village lands in conjunction with Sheikhs. The total area is 
1,348 acres, of which 1,130 acres are cultivated and 72 acres are 
under groves, and the revenue is Es. 1,252. The soil is poor, 
and broken by sandhills in the centre of the village. 
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Total ... 1,025,753 553,120 472,633 847,977 459,700 388,277 168,020 88,168 79,862 1 9,756 5,262 4,494 
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Table III . — Vital Statistics. 
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Births. 



Deaths. 


Year. 

Total. 1 

tfales. ^ 

Pe- 

uales. 

Kate 

per 

1,000. 

Total 

dales. 

Fe- 

males. 

Bate 

per 

1,000. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1891 

29,105 

16,369 

13,736 

31*44 

20,086 

10,932 

9,164 

21-71 

1892 

34,719 

18,069 

16,650 

37-61 

26,256 

14,189 

12,067 

28-87 

1893 

44,388 

23,107 

21,281 

47-96 

21,930 

11,832 

10,098 

23*69 

1«94 

43,701 

22,777 

20,924 

47*24 

33,836 

18,436 

16,401 

88-67 

1895 

40,142 

20,766 

19,386 

43*39 

24,630 

13,081 

11,649 

26*62 

1896 

40,730 

21,266 

19,464 

44*02 

30,330 

16,969 

14,861 

32*78 

1897 

36,412 

18,993 

17,419 

39*36 

36,618 

19,070 

17,448 

39*47 

1808 

43,671 

23,433 

22,138 

49*26 

29,703 

16,658 

14,046 

33*10 

1899 

54,807 

28,216 

26,591 

69*24 

34,888 

18,300 

16,683 

37-70 

1900 

46,092 

23,730 

22,362 

49*82 

34,032 

17,884 

16,648 

36*78* 

1901 

61 213 

26,276 

24,937 

49*93 

37,726 

19,530 

18,196 

36*78 

1902 

66,224 

29,078 

27,146 

54*81 

33,015 

16,764 

16,261 

32*19 

1903 


66,068 

28,871 

27,797 

55*24 

43,401 

22,350 

21,061 

42*31 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1 

1 

1 

56,268 

1 

28,874 

i 

1 

1 

i 

! 

j 

27,394 

1 

! 

54*85 

39,295 

1 

1 

1 

19,636 

19,669 

i 
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• The rates from 1991 to 19Q0 are calculated from the rpturps of 
1891 CcusuB, 
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Table V . — Statistics of cultivatio^i andj irrigation, 1312 fasli. 
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Table VI . — Area in acres under the principal crops, TahsU Gunnawr. 
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Table VI — (continued). — Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Bisauli. 
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Table VI — 'coutiimed). — Area in acres nnder the principal crops, Tahsil Sahaswan, 
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Table VI — (continued). — Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Budaun. 
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* No returns, owir«y to Census operations. 



Table VI — (concluded). — Area in acres under the principal crops, TahiU Dataganj. 
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TSable VIII. — Cognizable Crime. 


Number of cases investi- 
gated by police — 
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Note. — Columns 2 and 3 should show cases instituted during the year. 
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Table IX . — Revenue demand at successive settlements. 


Year of settlement. 
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and 
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Ks 

Rp. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Asadpur 

62,890 

61,197 

68,737 

80,728, 

75,986j 

83,926 

1,17,876 

liajpura 

48,141 

47,112 

62,035 

1 

73,546' 

1 

74,340 

80,760 

88,560 

Tahsil Gun- 

1,11,031 

1,08,339 

1 

1,30,772.1,54,27 l'l,5(), 326 

1,64,686 

2,06.435 

naur. 








Bisauli 

45,383 

43,787 

43,88!> 

45,9G8| 

66,993 

(>2,755j 1,19,500 

Islamnagar ... 

56,644 

57,185 

59,770 

7J,353| 

78,822 

1,00, 2781 1,33,335 

Saiasi . . 

25,606 

24,779 

28,919 

30,807 

43,397 

50,405 72,690 

Tahsil Bisauli 

1,26,633 

1,25,751 

1,32,678 1,48,128 

1 

1,79.212 

2,13,438 3,25,525 

Sahaswan 

81,023 

80,838 

94.9C5 

1,12,544 

98,108 

, 1 

1,02,598^ 1,08, 035 j 

Kot 

78,569 

68,728 

71,362 

71,386 

96,74() 

],10,327| 1.19,380 

Tahsil Sahas- 

1,59,592 

1,49,566 

1,66,327 

1,83,930 

1,94,851 

2,12,925 2,27.41o| 

wan. 







I 

Budaun 

87,019 

97,153 

78,665 

95,426 

83,373 

! 1,04,940 1,59,765 

i ' ' 

Ujhani 

1,08,939 

1,06,830 

1,10,289 

1,16,546 

99,573 

I 1,05,198 1,23,825' 

Tahsil Budaun 

1,1.95,958 

1 

1 2,03,983 

1,88,854 

2,11,972 

1,82,940 

1 ! 

2,10,138, 2,83,590 

Salem pur 

j 50,966 

1 52,001 

82,284 

94,616 

1,36,967 

! 

l,37,990j 1,71.825 

Usohat 

' 96,281 

70,273 

77,835 

1,20,276 

84,933 

90,241 j 1,05,880 

Tahsil Data- 

•1,47,247 

^ 1,22,27*^ 

11,60,119 

>2,14,891 

2,20,89C 

i ' 

2,28,231 2,77,705, 

ganj 

1 



! 


1 

' j 

Total District 7,40,46; 

1 7,09, 91J 

7,78,66o!9,13,19C 

i 9,28,22i 

10,29,418 «13,20,C70 


• Net final demand^ excluding Us. 59,460, nssessed nominally on rcTeiiue-free lands 




Table X . — Present demand for revenue and cesses, 1312 Fasli, 
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1909- 10 ... 
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Table XII.— /S’temjps. 



Keceipts from 

— 


Year. 

I^on- 

Judicial. 

Court foe 
including 
copies. 

All 

sources. 

Total 

charges. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Hs. 

Ks. 

Us. 

Us 

18iK)-0J 

.30,448 

1,08,554 

1,39,134 

2,406 

1891-92 

29,118 

],J 7.7114 

3,47,058 

2,673 

1892-H3 


3,15,826 

1,44.330 

2,640 

1893-94 

30,293 

1.26,196 

1.56,592 

2,947 

1894-95 

32,903 

1,23.!»1»2 

3 ,57,057 

2.800 

1895-9G 

32,633 

1,38,236 

], 7 1,086 

2,327 

1896.97 

35,103 

1,47,543 

1,82,853 

2.381 

1897-98 

35,230 

1,59,092 

1,95,821 

2,924 

1898-99 

33 ,904 

1,50,059 

1,86,047 

2,628 

1899-1900 ... 

34,083 

1,50,030 

1,87,091 

2,928 

1900-01 

37,919 

1,70,025 

2,10,756 

2,962# 

1901-02 

40,026 

1,85,119 

2,28,170 

5,675 

1902-03 

41,397 

1,65,208 

2,09,561 

6,632 

1903-04 

41,660 

1,66,773 

2,11,290 

5,177 

1904-05 

40,868 

1,64,572 

2,08,206 

5,170 

1906-0G 

4,5573 

3,86,359 

2,36,030 

5,860 

1906-07 





1907-08 





1908-09 





1909-10 





1910-11 ... 





1911-12 


1 



1912-13 






# «■*»!»» 
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Table XIV. — Income-tax by tahsila (Part IV only). 


Tabsil Bisauli. I Tabsil Sabagwan. 
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Table XIV. — Income-tax by tahsils (Part IV only). 



Tahsil Budaun. 


Tahsil Datnganj. 

Year. 

Under 

1 »8. 2,000. 

Over 

Be. 2,000. 

Year. 

Under 

Bs. 2,000. 

t 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 


Assessees. 

H 

03 

H 

00 

O 

a> 

00 

03 

o 

00 

03 

< 

M 

fl3 

Eh 


03 

0) 

V 

OQ 

03 

O 

DO 

03 

Tax. 

Assessees. 

Tax. 

1890-91 ... 

407 

Bs. 

5,937 

34 

Ks. 

3,372 

1890-91 . 

116 

Ba. 

3,741 

20 

Bs. 

1,743 

1891-92 ... 

381 

6,726 

29 

2,984 

1891-92 . 

196* 

CO 

CO 

* 

.. 

... 

1892-93 ... 

341 

6,130 

30 

3,039 

1892-93 . 

210 

3,399 

24 

2,087 

1893-94 ... 

347 

5,069 

28 

2,720 

1803-94 

189 

3,209 

20 

1,782 

1894-96 . 

315 

5,169 

28 

2,626 

1894-06 

188 

3,160 

21 

1,804 

1896-96 . , 

323 

5,358 

26 

2,802 

1895-96 

204 

3,237 

22 

1,893 

lt«Jt6-97 . . 

313 

6,531 

36 

3,677 

1896-97 

213 

3,369 

23 

1,893 

1897-98 ... 

338 

5,922 

41 

3,849 

1897-98 .. 

216 

3,314 

25 

1,998 

1898-99 . . 

332 

5,587 

41 

3,787 

1898-99 

209 

3,262 

26 

2,108. 

1899-1900 ... 

349 

5,562 

38 

3,625 

1899-1900 

243 

3,641 

26 

2,076 

1900-01 ... 

352 

5.827 

37 

3,379 

1900-01 

262 

4,166 

34 

3,067 

1901-02 ... 

879 

6,307 

41 

4.647 

1901-02 

259 

4,332 

84 

3,801 

1902-08 

407 

6,670 

45 

6,628 

1902-03 . 

272 

4,263 

31 

2,942 

1903 04 ... 

117 

3,206 

42 

1 4,346 

1903-04 .. 

84 

2,168 

29 

2,884 

1904-06 ... 

118 

3,420 

61 

5,231 

1904-05 . 

80 

2,088 

30 

3,017 

1906-06 ... 





1906-06 ... 





1906-07 ... 





1906-07 .. 





1907-08 ... 





1907-08 .. 





1908-09 ... 





1908-09 ... 





1909-10 ... 





1909-10 ... 





1910-11 ... 





1910-11 ... 





1911-12 ... 





1911-12 ... 




i 

1912-18 ... 





1912-18 ... 
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1913- 14 



Table XVI. — Mttnicipality of BUsi. 


Budaun DistTict, 


•* 


XZll 


Expend! tuie. j 

■I'lOJ, 

T. 

1 .020coi^eo<NiHCO»ot«-ectHtoo5 

1 * l> 06.^09 05^ 00 00 IH (M iO CO 05 

N «f 09 N eo ' 00 co' of OQ co" CO 09 eo'' «r eo* 

other 

heads. 

I'- 

.-HJN05»f9MCOWr-09e009*HC<lWC<I 
ojrf^OOiOSJ'-asOil'^COC'OOO'lOiM 
^CO’^^COCOTp09 09 09'^}<NU9-ficO'^Jt 

Public 

in- 

struc- 

tion. 

CO 

•«0<H'««eqiN<M09'<pO<MQ0>H-^t'-C0 

^0000C0O5O5O500 00 O500rt^^jHlO 
,03 f-i (N 04 r-t 

Public 

works. 


! •C0'«}l»H09«9^CT5»HOiH09 09Ot>-05 
«05CO’^CO'-*'HCDC5llOCO-^0:iOO>QO 
plH04C4C404 00r-t rHr-<rH.-H OCCO 

Hospi- 

tals 

and 

dispen- 

saries. 

.H 

' •W9CQCQC<lNCQe4t>.NN(J4Cq»>-l^05 
®»OO9CO»HCOe0Q0(M(Nl51»'-CCCO0C;# 
|WcMC<J04C00409NNNe^NNNN(M 

Con- 

ser- 

vancy. 

CO 

./QOONNOOiCDr-^OSOiCOOriOt^ 

“CD0Df-<(MCDC0e0C0C0Tj<C005OM0p 

03 «5 10 O CO QO C^QC b. w I> Ci Oi O^iO^N 
l-T i-T t~i '-T rn' 

Water-supply 
and drainage. 

Main- 

te- 

nance 

•M 

•CO l>.O*^C0O09i-<^ -fi 

03 . . 04 iH . 05 . 

ft's 

6^ 


O 1'- 05 >0 

bJ r-t »0 10 04 

23 i : : . ' : . 

Public 

safety. 

10 

-•C0*He4»H»0-^C0C5^C0O-«?lpMX 
-3 OO 05 05 05 O 05 O C. 05 05 O O^C' 

f-i f-T f-T r-T r-T 


Admi> 
nistra- 
tion 
and 
colleo- 
tioa of 
taxes. 


1 . »0 *0 CM r- !>• 1> »0 04 CO !>• 04 »0 05 *H C35 
l<»(»Oi-t*-«OOCOFHO'^»004C 10 o 
'a3COO9'^O9O90OCOO9CO'^O9O9 0:e4CO 

1 


. 

* 

o 

OO 

Xl'>.10«-<cp005»0l0»00504c5l0r>i 

•04C0*004O®fHX05C5XQOO”^ 

^ 04 CcT O^ CO CO oi CO oi ci CO CO CO CO x* 

1 Income. 

Other 1 
sources. 

r- 

10 

, o O IH « X -fP 04 IH X X 04 05 05 T|l iH 
»iOX«OC4XC4XX»HX'^XOOi05 
a3'^X’^W9X^iO».‘5»OXXO5X04r-i 

1 CO ri 

80 ’ 
a 
ee 
o 


Rents. 

i 

XOXX1^«9|>X04XW»h009X 

00‘i^rHO5O5XX^QrHO;;S204N<N 

3*w»rowxw'^^'^04^e4Tfxx 

Other 

taxes. 

4 

.Of^cpOXi«lOXI>X'^04OXO 
®009001^I>04 05X»OPOXXX 

SJ O w iH O^q 0^05^ 05^^^ C4 04^04^ -HOl^ 

C4'e4’' 04" 04" 04 01 04" iH 04" 04 04" 01 04 04 

Taxon 

honses 

and 

lands. 

« 


Octroi. 

eq 


1 

H 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 .. 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05* 

1905- 06 
1906K)7 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- U 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 


Converted into a Notified Area from this year 





Table XVI . — Municipality of Ujhani. 


APPENDIX. 


ZZlll^ 


Expenditure. | 

TotaL 

00 

iH 

P5 1 > w o 35 iH oS CD CO iH CO w^co^n^co^co^co^ 

n' CO* CO*' CO* CO CO tP IcT lO o 

Other 

heads. 

t> 

iH 

>|>Q.-(G<lO5COtOCpa0C0O5a0(M^l>M 

'gX)QlO«5Q0r-4^u5O5CO»Hi-H^^^<$ 

P5if(coi>c^oco®io »-H i> 05 1> *0 ^ 

r-T »H i-T »-♦ 

Public 

in- 

struc- 

tion. 

SO 

.'^^s.oo*Hcococo5g^5g5^®g5^o(5 

eBCDCDOlNl>l>-t.-OW5^005FHeil.fi»Q 

Pl5'^»Hi-Hrti-4iH»-HCS|fl*?IO^COCO»0»0«5lO 

.2 « 

1— • 

u 

Si o 

PM ^ 

iO 

. o MS ^ 00 05 05 CD O tP CO 05 

00OCOI>C0COS»OC0O5O :M5^CDrHW 
^COl> COCOOO©^ r-i rH .i-i CO MS 

N 

Hospi- 
tals and 
dispen- 
saries. 

r-H 

0500MS<MQQOCOCOI>.l>.t>.|>^ 

.QOlOMSOCOOOOOOOi>-Q005iHCO 

OQ F-l N »-4 rH »-i »— <i*1(N^p-<G!^COCO 

P5 

Con- 

ser- 

vancy. 

CC 

fH 

•Q0»-ie0CDQ0CDC0t-lTPC000 05OCDC005 
^J>rHCO^COeOCOi-ji-lCD‘<PMSCOM505QO 

P5 MS tN. CD l> CD 1> 05 00 00 00 Tp w MS^ CO l> 

fH »H ^ iH ^ 

Water-supply 
and drainage. 

Main- 

te- 

nance. 

(M 

•H 

. a0MSJi/SC0t>-OM>.C0COO5OCD 

^ : : CM CO CD w ^ X cd^cox 

P5 ::: *h(Ni-h»h (n n 

rs' 

Capi- 

tal. 

pH 

. CD MS rH O 

: : : : i : : : 



Public 

safe- 

ty. 

o 

rH 

.TpCD05-.<05Qr^-»~<MSC0l'.-»H05CDC0l> 

^i-HCOMS'.prHCOCO»(S^f-lXfHX0005 

P5 CO 0^ 05 05 05 rH O^CD^C0^1>. 

rH^ »HrHrHrHi>HrH^rHrH i— T 

Admi- 
nistra- 
tion and 
collec- 
tion 

of taxes. 

05 

iHlDt^05|OOOXCOrHCOX'S<MCOCOaO 

^•(MMS»D0<|OOl>X05XCM0b05C00<J^ 

^CQCOGQ'^COCOG4CqeClCOCO(MTP^CDCD 

Income. | 

Total. 

00 

*OrHrH05®OrHC<liHCp.<PCD'HlfSXMS 

«W;pCDOI»OCD05i-t^^CD0505rHl^ 

P5 '.p ^ O rH O^CO O^X 05 rH rH MS 

CO CO CO CO CO CO ^ ^ '•P ID* MS" MS* iC CD* Oi 

Other 

sources. 



Ot^..f!»Hj^;^MSWCDXNX(MMS»<M 
ooXrHC<IXCq'^t^'.p05CC|TOXXl>.I^O 
(g MS *> CO X 05 o w O^-H 

r-T fH i-H iH iH GQ N* (N* W* CCT MS* 

03 

d 

q8 

O 

CO 


OQ 

-♦a 

d 

v 

05 

"i 

la 

.CDCDOOrHt>.<NX®l>.MS05QroXCO 

a3CDX<MCqXMSl>iHCOXN^05CSH>.CD 

2j55<|tHiHiHiHrHiHWiMCS|C0000505l>05 

Other 

taxes. 

i 

• rp X 1> X O 05 .<P rH 05 X 1> 05 05 t> 05 

®5(NOrH00505rHXl^CDXGqrH05XO 

P5 CO CO X X^MS X^X^X^X^X^X^X 05 X 05 X 

N ccf N o«r of ef of of eq*N' n* (M* ©qj* n* of x* 

Tax on 
houses 
and 
lands. 

CO 


Octroi. 

GQ 


Year. 

1890- 91 ... 

1891- 92 ... 

1892- 98 ... 

1893- 94 ... 

1894- 95 ... 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 ... 
1897.98 ... 

1898- 99 . 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 ... 

1901- 02 ... 

1902- 03 ... 

1903- 04 . . 

1904- 05 ... 

1905- 06 . . 

1906- 07 .. 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 09 .. 

1909- 10 . . 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 18 ... 
1918-14 ... 


20 


Table XVI.— JlfiMVMJipfflZity of Sdhaswan. 


Bvdav,n Disti'iet. 


xiiv 


Expenditure. 

Total. 
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ji§isi§ss§§g||sii 

i> j> ccTcp" ccTo^ooooiNdoorgj^g^^ 
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heads. 
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Public 
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CD 

rH 
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rH pH fH »H 

Public 

Works. 
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.C00405 00»DCD^fHO^WlOfH'^NT> 
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fH^OO ^ CO CM CO ^ 00 CD CM^CO CD pH 00 i-j^r> 
f-T fH 64 f-T 

1 *0 i . 

•M fl n 

i'll! 


ca4fiOOOO<M'«5t>'^OCOeciC<IOSMOO 

D3cniHpHpH»D«5^:^'d»i>Oi>-aoaoqpco 

^050DC005e4»D^'V^Tit|>a0;CCDCDCD 

^ ^ 
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► 

cc 

iH 

OpHQoeoQOt>'^pHoepHr»fHe4ooocc 

**050i^C0^O05Q0Q-^Q0«5Oe4«D0i 

»HfHpHrHpHpHiHPHfH'fH04(M04*C005 CC 

ir 

p.S 

flD SS 

N i« 

cl ® 

■3 « a 

B 

04 

rH 

. U5 C» pH O U5 pH kO 00 0d 00 

^ : ; CO oco«.f CO ; : g jh g 

pH 

'i-i 

.H 

fH 

^ pH q e<) Q CO 

oS W . .0^0 .pH . 

JJ25* 

£ 

00 

O 

rH 

,ojkOpHe4Qoi>cocpeos'^S3 229553SS 

«'^4iilOU5^kD'^kOl500CIDOOQ'^TO 
OjO^OOSCfcOpH^C^OP**'^ c<^ c*^ 

eC 04 C4 pH fH 04 04*' 04" 04" 04" 04* 04 C4 CsT 04 ph" 

Admio- 

istra- 

tion 

and 

collec- 

tion 

of 

taxes. 

Oi 

.HPOk0O50>C0t>l>00C004CD*>C4OP 
wo505Q^QpHi>tp'^c?soojor-eoooro 
a!CJOU5®»D®COCD©tp p-i^l>* !>. O^pH iH OO^ 

PH ph" ph" 04" 04 i 

Income. 

s 

o 

H 

00 

O5U5U5®^QCDC0O5Q0t>p^’^00pHQ 
. ® 04 04 oS TO ^ 05 CD go pH O CO ® 04 CD 04 

OQ pH O^pH Oq^tp l> pH iO^TO^PH 05^1>^00^»D^0^05 

P5 l> CO"l> CO"l>^l>^ Qo" oo" OO" Oi" 0-" o" o' to" to" pH* 

pH pH pH pH pH 

Other 

sources. 


O4O5TOO5»O00O5O5TOM00C4TO00l>l> 
wOI.'-C 5»0»0^3^»H«<J04«I>05TO04 
^ 05 t> *^04 TO -^O *D^0D^'ff^C4^l>^O5 0^ 

rH pH pH pH pH pH pH" ph" 04" 04" to" 04" 

00 

p 

ea 

3 

CO 



1 

00 

p 

ID 

oqcOI>04W5pHQOCOpHCOpH04TOCDC5C4QO 

05 04 05 05 ©C4CO»OOq^l>04rHpHlDCD^04 pH 

1 PH pH ph" ph" ph" ph" 0^ 04 04" 04" 04" to" TO* 

« s* 

S S 

O 4a 


,rppH^TOO5pHpHHfpHl>(J0cOp0DI>lD 

tDiOI>Q00C0H*pH»0^CDlDl>05C005O 

P5 TO^p^^C4 O^CO PH 00 CO^pH TO^05^fH O O^TO TO 
uo" io" id" id" id" id" id" »o" id" id" id" cd" ®" co" id" id" 

P 0° 

§ 

H P 5 P 
^ .p 'S 

05 


•loj^ioo 

C4 

1 

1 

fH 

1 

1890- 91 ... 

1891- 99 ... 

1892- 93 ... 

1893- 94 ... 

1894- 96 ... 
1896-96 ... 

1896- 97 ... 

1897- 98 ... 

1898- 99... 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 ... 

1901- 02... 

1902- 03 .„ 

1903- 04 ... 

1904- 06 ... 
1906-06 ... 

1906- 07 ... 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 09 ... 

1909- 10 ... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13 ... 

1913- 14 ... 
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Table XVII . — JXiatribution of Police, 1906. 


Thana. 

Sub- 

In- 

sp^ctors. 

Head 

Con- 

stables. 

Con- 

stables. 

Muni- 

cipal 

Police. 

Town 

Police. 

Bural 

Police. 

Boad 

Police. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Badaua 


2 

* 1 

30 

65 

... 

140 

12 

Binawiir 

• M 

2 

3 

12 

... 

••• 

88 

4 

Ujhan^ 

... 

2 

2 

19 

11 

... 

131 

B 

Qadir Chauk 

«•* 

2 

1 

6 

... 

... 

67 


Ounnaux 

... 

2 

1 

12 

... 

9 

166 

• •• 

Bajpura 

aa 

2 

1 

6 


ass 

136 

sta 

Bisauli 

f •« 

2 

1 

12 

... 

13 

167 

4 

Islam uagar 

... 

2 

1 

9 

... 

9 

131 

• •a 

Mirzapur Behta 

... 

1 

1 

6 

... 


74 

4 

Wazlrganj 

... 

2 

1 

6 

... 

• • • 

94 

4 

Sahaswan 

••• 

2 

1 

20 

27 

•at 

140 

4 

2aiifnagar 

... 

1 

1 

6 

... 

• » 1 

99 


Bilal 


2 

1 

12 

13 

• • s 

155 

... 

Batag^uj 

• •• 

2 

1 

12 

... 

6 

147 

6 

I 

Sadullahgaoj 

... 

1 

1 

6 

• a« 

... 

66 

eat 

Hazratpur 

... 

1 

2 

9 

... 

... 

66 

aat 

Uschat 

... 

2 


9 

••• 

... 

113 

8 

Kakra^a 

... 

1 

■ 

6 

... 

16 

49 

2 

Civil Koserve 

... 

9 

17 

70 


• •a 


... 

Armed Police 


1 

17 

92 




i 

1 

Total 


41 

66 

360 

116 

63 

1,998 

66 






















XXVI 


Buda/un District. 


Table XVIII. — Education. 




Total. 


Secondary education. 

Primary education. 

Tear. 

Schools 

and 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 


Col- 

leges. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1896.97 ... 

145 

4,697 

606 

14 

1,616 

93 

130 

3,052 

412 

1897-98 ... 

148 

4,439 

617 

14 

1,373 

90 

133 

3,034 

427 

1898-99 ... 

137 

4,941 

400 

18 

1,470 

62 

128 

3,441 

888 

1899.1900... 

174 

6,188 

771 

12 

1,646 

77 

161 

4,608 

694 

1900-01 ... 

170 

6,254 

777 

12 

1,524 

82 

167 

4,696 

695 

1901-02 ... 

184 

6,849 

884 

11 

1,684 

tss 

172 

5,188 

884 

1902-08 ... 

195 

7,111 

906 

12 

1,666 

66 

183 

5,455 

840 

1908-04 M. 

195 

7,171 

866 

18 

1,449 

60 

182 

6,722 

806 

1904-05 ... 

199 

6,175 

1,009 

13 

1,616 

65 

186 

6,170 

944 

1905- 06 ... 

1906- 07 ... 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 09 ... 

1909- 10 ... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 18 ... 

1918-14 ... 

1914-15 ... 

229 

7,764 

1,666 

18 

1,763 

87 

1 

216 

5,991 

1 

1,469 


















APPENDIX. 


xxvii 


List of Schools, 1900. 


Tabli] 

Pargana. 

School. 

Claas. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 



^ Budaun ... 

High School 




Ditto . . 

Vernacular Final 

‘214 



Ditto, branch 

Lower Primary Muni- 

110 




cipal. 




Ditto, Carmich a e 1- 

Ditto 

69 



gaaj. 

Ditto, Sarai Faqlr... 

Ditto 

62 



Ditto, Q.izitola 

Ditto 

22 



Ditto, Patiali Sarai 

Upper Primary Muni- 

16 




cipal. Girls. 




Ditto, Qazitola . . 

Ditto ... 

43 



Ditto, Shahbaz pur 

Ditto 

25 



Ditto, Sidbpura ... 

Lower Primary Muni- 

23 




cipal. Girls. 




Ditto, Saiyidwara . 

Ditto 

26 



Ditto, Nahar Khan 

Ditto 

44 



Ditto, Nagran 

Ditto 

48 



Jagat ... 

Upper Pi im ary 

66 



Gularia . 

Ditto 

47 



Kumargawan 

Ditto 

61 


Budaun .... 

Sakhani- . 

Ditto 

39 



Puthi 

Ditto 

33 



Arif pur Newada . . 

Ditto 

49 



Babat 

Ditto 

36 



Nagla Sharqi 

Lower Piimary 

27 

a 


Amgaon ... 

Ditto 

21 



Talgaon . . 

Ditto 

22 

p 


Kisulpur Bilahri 

Ditto 

19 

W 


Bari Shams pur 

Ditto 

16 



Dugraiya . . 

Di tto . . 

19 



Gubabi ... 

Ditto 

24 



Khunak ... 

Ditto 

12 



Ikri 

Ditto 

19 



Kumargawan 

Lower Primary, Girls 

20 



Jagat 

Ditto 

20 



Anaula . . 

Upper Primary, Aided 

14 


1 

Bara Teghdar 

Low’er Primary, Aided 

7 


! 

Gurgaon... 

Ditto 

19 



Narkbera 

Ditto . , 

19 



Ah ora Mai 

Ditto 

9 



Yusuf nagar 

Ditto 

16 



Ujhani ... 

Vernacular Final . . 

78 



Ditto ... 

Lower Primary Girls, 

27 




Municipal. 




Sheikhupur 

Upper Primary . . 

49 



Butla 

Ditto 

24 


Ujhani ...v 

Abdullabganj 

Ditto 

40 


Ramzanpur 

Ditto 

49 



Gaura Mai 

Ditto 

34 



Bondri 

Ditto 

24 



Bharkuian 

Lower Primary 

20 



Nanakhera 

Ditto 

16 



Sanjarpur 

Ditto 

27 




Bud^un^ 

Bifftttli. Gannanr^ (concluded). 


xxtifi 


Budav>n District. 


List of Schools, 1906 — (ooiltinued). 



Tthsil. Pargam. 



Average 

attenS- 

ance. 


Ujhani— 

C concluded). 


Rajpura 


A sad pur 


BlsauH 


Bamnausi 
Kachhla ... 
Miihammadganf Beht 
Chandanpur 
Kahora . . 

Sikri Qasinipnr 

Hazratganj 

Sheikhupur 

Bajpura ... 

Gawan ... 

Rasulpur Bahat , 

Dupta Kalan 
Neora Beora . 

Bhakrauli 
Bhiraoti .. 

Dbanari ... 

Harphari 

Basatttpiir 

Singhauli 

Gunnaur .. 

Ditto ... 

Asadpur ... 

Dabtliara . , 

Madkaoli 
Ditto ... 

Babrala ... 
Kiriamai... 

Mai pur Tatera 
Qadirabad 
Senjna ... 

Ghonsli ... 
Nadrauli... 

Dimaura .. 

Pusaoli ... 

Lahra Nagla 
Isainpur... 

Khalilpur 

Bisauli .*# 

Mundia ... 
Nizamuddiupur Sab. 
Asafjpur Phakaoli 
Musia Nagla 
Sagrampur 
Parsiya ... 

Sbarab Baraulia 
Dusauli ... 

Fateh pur... 
Bhanpur... 

Sikri 

Parauli ... 


Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Upper Primary, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 

Ditto, Girls 


Upper Pi’imary 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primal y, Aided 

Lower Primary, Aided 

Vernacular Pinal 

Lower Primary, Girls 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary Aided, 
Girls. 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary,. Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

V ernacular Final 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 








appendix, 


XXlX 


List of SchooUf 1906 — (colltinv^ed). 


Piilisil 

1. Pargant. 

School. 

Class. 

Average 

attend* 

ance. 


i 

r Lachhinipur 

Lower Primary 

29 



Kot 

Ditto ... 

16 



Bisauli ... 

Lower Primary, Girls 

81 


Bisauli — ^ 

Ditto Isiamia 

Lower Primary, Aided 

28 


( oonoludedj* ^ 

Giiilaria ... 

Ditto 

24 



Mundia ... 

Ditto 

21 



Ditto 

Lower Primary, Girls 

20 



, Asafpur Phakaoli ... 

Ditto 

18 



1 1 slamnagar 

Vernacular Pinal 

92 



Hudain 

Upper Primary 

34 



Faizganj ... 

Ditto 

33 



Kiriamai... 

Lower Primary 

22 



Sisarka ... 

Ditto 

19 



Allahpur Shamspur .. 

Ditto 

21 

tNA 


Chani 

Ditto 

21 

e 

8 . 

Ifilauinagar ...^ 

Sorha 

Ditto 

30 



Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided, 

14 

1 



Girls. 1 


*3 


Mitrauli ... 

Upper Primary. Aided 

21 

(SB 

cn 


Chhabun Kalan 

Ditto 

18 

s 


Ladhauli ... 

Lower Primary, Aided 

23 



Muhibalipur Chacheta 

Ditto 

21 



s NHgla Jit 

Ditto 

19 


1 

' Saidpur ... 

Vernacular Pinal 

74 



Wazirganj 

Upper Primary 

72 



Bankota . 

Ditto 

48 



Khurrampur Bhamori 

Ditto 

28 


Satasi 

Rota 

Lower Primary 

18 


' 

Bagron ... 

Ditto 

21 



Raharia ... 

Ditto 

8 



Karengi ... 

Upper Primary, Aided 

25 


. V 

Itwa ... ... 

Lower Primary, Aided 

20 

1 

/ 

Sahaswan 

Vernacular Final 

161 



Ditto, Shahbazpur 

Lower Primary, Muni* 

23 




oipal. 




Ditto, Saif ul 1 a h • 

Ditto 

24 








Ditto, Mohiuddi n • 

Ditto 

19 

, 


pur. 

Ditto, Qazitola ... 

Ditto 

34 

1 


Ditto, Akbar a b a d 

Ditto, Aided 

29 

BB 

M " 

Sahaswan 

Ditto, ditto 

Upper Primary Muni- 

30 

Si 



cipal, Girls. 




Ditto, Saif ul 1 a h - 

Lower Primary Muni- 

23 



ganj. 

cipal, Girls. 




Usman pur 

Upper Primary 

86 



Kaithua ... 

Lower Primary 

20 



(tasulpur Bela 

Ditto 

15 



Drigpur Zarifnagar ... 

Ditto 

16 


' 

Bhoes 

Pitto 

22 

v 

^ \ 

Dehgapn... 

Ditto 

27 








Datagan j. Sahaswan — ( concluded ). 


’xrx. 


Bi(daun DiSrict. 


List of Sohoole, 1906 — (continued). 



Sahaswan — 
(eonelMdedJ. 


Salempur 


Nadha ... 
Eaulhai ... 
Sabdalpur 

Bilsi 

Do. 

Behta Goshain 
Beonai ... 

Sateti 

Nagar Jhuna 
Sirasaul ... 
Pindaul ... 

Bain 

Ugheti ... 
Khaudwa . . . 
Basauli . . 
Shahzadnagar 
Gudhni . . . 
Gadhauli... 

Datoganj 
Ditto ... 
Baksena ... 
Bhatauli . . 

Bola Dandi 

Pa par 

Chitri 

Labhari ... 

Sadullabgunj 

Sukbaura 

Pipla 

Mujhiana 

Serha 

Salempur 

Parsidhpur 

Azam pur Bisauna 

Mob sham 

Nagaria Khanu 

Hasbampur 

Chitri 

Sabalpur... 

Bukampar 

Changasi... 

Khurdi ... 

Khan pur Deha 
Biram pur 
Daharpur 
Majhara ... 

Budeli 

BhaoNagla 

Bhatauli ... 
Baksena ... 
Labhari ... 


Lover Primary 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 

IT pper Primary 

Lower Primary Muni- 
cipal, Girls. 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 


Vernacular Pinal 

Upper Primary, Girls 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Girls 

Upper Primary, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided, 
Girls. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 







Dataganj — C concttided). 


A.PPENMX, 


ZZXl 


List of Schools, 1906— (concluded). 



Fargana. 


School. 


Alapur ... 

Uschat ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Usawan ... 

Lilwan ... 

Kakrala ... 

Gauntra . 

Khera Jalalpur 
Gura Barela 
Katra Saadatganj 
Katiyan ... 

Miaon 
Bajaula ... 

Usawan ... 

Gauntra ... 

Alapur ... 

Ditto 

Geonti Dharampur 
Nabiganj 
Ditto ... 

Gura Barela 

Sareli 

Asdharmai 


Average 

attend* 


Vernacular Final 

Upper Primary 

Lower Primary, Girls 

Lower Primary Aided, 
Girls. 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Upper Primary, Girls 

Lower Primary, Girls 
Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided, 
Girls. 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided, 
Girls. 

Ditto ♦„ 

Ditto 

Ditto 







zxxii 


Biifdaun District. 


ROADS, 1906. 



A.— Pbovincial. 



Miles. 

fur. 

Bareilly, Kasganj and Muttra trunk road 


ess 

83 

0 




Total 

tM 

33 

0 


B.— Local. 







1,'^First class roads, metalled, bridged and drained 





throughout. 






(i 

Budaun to Aonla 

• • • 

•M 

... 

11 

0 


Budaun to Moradabad .«« 

• •• 



7 

616 

(111 

1 Budaun to Shahjahanpur 

• • • 

• •• 

•tt 

5 

2-64 

(iv 

) Budaun to Farrukbabad 

• et 



3 

4 56 

(v) Budaun to Qadir Chauk 

••• 

• •• 

ttt 

9 

44 

(vi) Budaun station roads 

• •• 



11 

6*91 

(vii) Bilsi to Bisauli 

• •• 



4 

1*84 

(viii) Bilsi to Kachbla 




6 

6 84 

(ix) Ujhani to Sahaswan ••• 

aea 

• •• 

,,, 

17 

712 

(x) Bisauli to Asaf pur 

... 

• et 

... 

6 

704 

(xi ) Gunnaur to Babrala 

••• 

ttt 

... 

8 

2 




Total 

»•* 

86 

7-61 

IL 

Second class roads, unmetalled, bridged and drained 




throughout. 






(i) Budaun to Sh ihjahanpur 


••• 


14 

4 

(li) Budaun to Moradabad 

••• 

M* 

• es 

26 

0 




Total 

... 

40 

4 

JJ,— B. Second class roads, unmeialledt partially hridged 





and drained. 






(i) Budaun to Farrukbabad 


ttt 


23 

4 

(ii) Bilsi to Bisauli ••• 

••• 

•t* 


8 

0 

(iii) Bilsi to Eachbla 

itt 


.M 

6 

0 




Total 

• M 

37 

4 

IIL 

-“Third class roods, banTced and surfaced, but not drained. 



(i5 

Budaun to Bilsi and Islamnagar 

••• 



33 

4 

(li) Budiun to Baksena 

• •• 

see 

... 

16 

0 

(iii) Budaun to Usawan ••• 

• •• 

tt# 

t*l 

16 

0 

(iv) Ujhani to Kakora 

at# 


... 

10 

0 

(v) Bilsi to Ujhani 

« f • 

set 

et t 

11 

0 

(vi' 

Bilsi to Sahaswan 

•t« 

,,, 

t#e 

10 

0 

(vii 

Sahaswan to Gunnaur 

V## 



21 

6 

(viii 

Sahaswan to Eachhla ,«• 

• •• 

%9. 


12 

0 


Sahaswan to Bisauli 

tt. 

... 

... 

16 

6 


Bisauli to Gawan 

••• 


... 

20 

0 


Bisauli to Dabtura ,•« 

t#t 

... 


5 

6-6 

(lii 

Bisauli to Bilari 

••t 

• St 

ete 

1 4 

0 

(xiii 

Anupshahr to Moradabad 


tee 

... 

1 8 

0 

(xir 

Anupshahr to Chandausi 

• •• 

... 

••• 

12 

0 


Islamnagar to Bahjoi 

• •• 

... 

... 

2 

4 

(xvi 

Babrala to Chaopur ••• 

««• 

... 

M. 

8 

4*8 

(xvix 

Saidpur to Karengi 

t*« 

... 

... 

7 

4 

(xviii 

Miaon to Labhari 


... 

• es 

11 

0 

(xix; 

Sadullahganj to Bichanra-ghat 

• •• 


*•. 

88 

0 




Total 


266 

0*14 
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ROADS, fooncludedj. 


JF . — Fourth clasa roadst hanked but not surfaced^ partially 
bridged and drained. 

(i) Budaun to Bilhat and Sadull ihgan j 
(ii) Biaanh to AonU ... 

(lii; Bisauli to Islainnflgar and Gunnaor «» 

(iv) Gunnaur to Kajpura und Gawan ••• ••• 

(vj Gunuaur to Asadpur 

(riS Islimnagar to Sahaawan •. 

(vii) Islimnsgar to Chand'iusi ... »» 

(viii) Islamnagar to Rajghat ^ ... .. 

(ix) Dataganj to Haxratpur ... ,. 

(x) Kftilotha to Haxratpur ... c* 


Gbakd Total 






zznv 


Budaun District 


FERRIES, 1906. 


River. I 

Name of Ferry. 

Village. 

Pargana. 

Tahsil. 

Manage- 

ment. 

In- 

come. 







Rs. 


/ 

Dippar 

Dippur 

Rajpura ... 

Gunnaur ... 

District 

. . t 







Board, Mo* 








radabad. 




Anupshahr ... 

Sisauna 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 

Ditto 

. . 



Biharia 

Sajaunda 

Do. 

Do. ... 

District 

630 







Board, Bu- 








daun. 




Karaubas 

JamalpuT 

Do. . 

Do. ... 

Ditto 

725 



Raj ghat 

Faridpur 

Asadpur . . 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,910 



Narora 

Bichpuri 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Ditto 

360 



Ramghat 

Dilipur 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Ditto 

4,000 



Shamspur ... 

Shamspur 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Ditto 

1,400 

CD 


Shakurganj- 

Takaori 

Sahaswan . 

Sahaswan ... 

Ditto 

1,300 

bo 


Kartauli. 






1' 


Dhapar 

Dhapar 

Do. .. 

Do. 

Ditto 

710 

KD 


Dinapur 

Kairai 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

660 



Karsari 

Karsari 

Do. .. 

Do. 

Ditto .. 

650 



Husainpur .. 

Husainpur .. 

Ujhani . 

Budaun . . 

Ditto 

710 



Kachhla 

Kachhla 

Do. 

Do. 

P. W. D. ... 

2,976 



Nana Khera, 

Bhadraul 

Do. 

Do. 

District 

736 







Board, Bu* 








daun. 




Eurha Shah- 

Kurha Shah- 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Ditto ... 

230 



pur. 

pur. 







QadirChauk.. 

Qadir Chauk. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,400 



Nauli 

Tikai 

Usehat 

Dataganj ... 

Ditto 

800 



Bichaura 

Bichaura 

Do. .. 1 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

800 


\ 

Surajpur 

Khera Kishni, 

Do. 

Do. 

District 

. . . 






Board Far- 







rukhabad. 




Gawan 

Gawan 

Rajpura . 

Gunnaur ... 

District 

16 

i 






Board, Bu- 








daun. 


1 


Daudra 

Nainaul Bagh 

Sahaswan . 

Sahaswan ... 

Ditto 

295 

* 



wala. 







Terhaghat 

Chamarpura. 

Do. .. ’ 

Do. ... 

Ditto 

60 



Mitrauli 

Mitrauli 

Islamnagar, 

Bisauli 

Ditto 

180 



Nijra 

Nijra 

Bisauli 

Do. 

Ditto 

260 



Musepur-Su- 

Muse pur 

Kot 

Sahaswan . . . 

Ditto 

110 

O C 


raipur. 






0!? 


Shahzadnagar, 

Shahzadnagar, 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Ditto 

28 



Gbonchaghat, 

Sheikhupur .. 

Ujhani 

Budaun ... 

Ditto ... 

133 



Kakarghata .. 

Budaun 

Budaun .. 

Do. 

Ditto 

63 


Sathra 

Sathra 

Usehat 

Dataganj . , . 

Ditto 

100 

Aril 

Bakeena 

Baksena 

Salempur ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

16 

« f 

Rukampur . 

Rukampur ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

300 


Bela Dandi .. 

, Piranpur 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

1.600 

s 


Khubu pu r - 

Sherpur 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,026 



Sherpur. 
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Tahsil. Pargaua. 


Budaun.../ 


Gunnaur^ 


Biiauli 


Sahaiwan t 


Dataganj,' 


Budaua 

Ujhani 

Raj pura 
Asadpur 

Bisauli 

Islamnagar 

Satasi 

Sahaswan 

Kot 

Salem pur 

Usehat 


POST-OFFICES, 1906. 



OBee, 

Class. 

Manage* 

meat.® 

/ 

Budaun 


Head office 

Imperial. 

I 

Budaun city 

•*• 

Sub office 

Ditto. 

j 

Bmawar 

... 

Branch office ... 

Ditto, 

.... 

Jagat 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


Kumargawan 


Ditto 

Ditto. 

V 

Khera 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

r 

TJjhani 

••• 

Sub- office 

Ditto. 

... ? 

Kachhla 

f •• 

Branch office ... 

Ditto. 


Qadir Chauk 

eee 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 


Raj pura 

ess 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

N 

Dhanari 


Ditto 

Ditto. 

••• ^ 

Gawan 

• »s 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


Bhiraoti 

•*. 

Ditto M. 

District. 

••• 

Gunnaur 

ess 

Sub-office ... 

Imperial. 

/ 

Bisauli 

ess 

Ditto i.» 

Ditto. 


Mundla 

... 

Branch office ... 

Ditto. 


Bhaupur 

... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

] 

Dabtura 


Ditto 

Ditto, 

1 

Asafpur Phakaoli 

Ditto M. 

Ditto. 

( 

Islam na gar 

ets 

Sub-office ,,, 

Ditto. 

**' j 

Kiriamai 

ee* 

Branch office ... 

Ditto. 

i 

Faizganj 


Ditto M. 

District. 

t— 

Wazirganj 

tes 

Sub-office M. 

Imperial. 


Sahaswan 


Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

’••i 

Zarifnagar 

t.. 

Branch office ... 

District. 

wee 

Bilsi 

tes 

Sub-office M. 

Imperial, 

c 

Dataganj 


Ditto ,M 

Ditto. 

M* J 

Sadullahganj 

•ee 

Branch office 

Ditto. 

c 

Hazratpur 

••• 

Ditto ••• 

Ditto. 

( 

Usehat 


Ditto 

Ditto. 

... \ 

Kakrala 

tee 

Ditto ... 

Ditto, 

1 

Rajaula 

•ee 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


* All are now under Imperial control 










Ttbail. P&rgana. 


Village. 


Market daye. 


Raj purji 


Ounnaur... 


Aeadpur 


Biiauli 


Bitauli ... 


Islamnagar 


Rajpura 

Qawan 

Bagdahar ... 
Raaulpur ... 
Shahjabanabad 
Dhanari ... 
Singhauli ... 
Singhaula ... 
Bhakrauli ... 

Somri ... 
Bhiraoti 
Jajaunda ... 

Neora 

Gunnaur 
Babrala ... 

Asad pur 
Madkaoli ... 
Pataria ... 
Dabthara ... 
Chabutra ... 
Rewara ... 
Budabti Fazilpur 
Kashi pur ... 
Junawai ... 
Qadirabad ... 
Ghonsli 
Baghan 
Kiriamai ... 
Dinaura 
Jagannathpur 
Ehalilpur ... 

Bisauli 
Papgaon ... 
Mundia 
Dundpur ... 
Muhammadpur Mai 
Bhanpur 
Sirsawan ... 

Musia Nagl^ 
Parsiya 
Lachumipur 
Sharah Baraulia 
Pirthipur ... 
Antaipur ... 
Parauii 
Sahawar 
Basomai 

Islamnagar 
Lashkarpur Oiya 
Rudain 


V i:huuaiu . . . 

I ' Karanpur ... 
V Qbandoi ... 


Monday. 

Thurs&y. 

Sunday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tuesday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Saturday. 

Monday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Thursday. 
Tuesday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sunday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Monday. 

Thurs^y. 

Do. 

Wednesday. 

Do. 

Friday, 

Do. 

Saturday. 

Do. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
1^1 1 to. 

Monday and Friday. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Sunday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tuesday. 

Monday. 

Thursday. 

Do. 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Do. 

Do. 

Monday and Friday. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
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^ MARKETS, 1906 — {continued). 


Taheil 

Pargana. 

Village. 

Market days. 

/ 


Sisarka 

Sunday. 


j 

Kiriamai 

Wednesday. 


Islamnagar 

Nurpur Pinauni 

Thursday. 


— r conclude 1 

Gandbrauli ... 

Friday. 


edj. 1 

Mirzapur Bebta 

Saturday, 

Biiauli— J 

/ 

Wazirganj ... 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

(conclud- ^ 


Brtgren 

Monday and Friday. 

ti). 


Said pur 

Monday and Thursday. 


Satasi ...c 

Gotha 

Ditto. 


Tikri 

Sunday and Wednesday. 



Biram pur ... 

Ditto. 



Kaharia 

Wednesday, 

\ 

\ 

Beoli 

Friday. 

/ 

/ 

Sabaswan, Shahbazpur 

Tuesday and Saturday, 


l>itto, Saifullahganj 

Thursday.* 



Ditto, Chamarpura... 

Sunday.* • 



Dchgaon ... 

Do.* 



Afzalpur Chbaganpur 

Do. 



Zarif pur Garbia 

Do. 



Bhawanipur Sara! 

Do. 



Ditto Khairu ... 

Thursday, 



Ditto Kbalb 

Friday. 



Kiriamai ... 

Do.* 


Sahaiwan... ( 

Sirsa Kburd 

Madarpur ... 

Monday. 

Tuesday.* 



Danpur 

Do.* 



Nadha 

Wednesday. 



Relai Madbopur 

Do. 



Nadail 

Do. 



Sarai ttr/ Bijaigarbi ... 

Do.* 

Sabaswan, ( 


Mai pur Tatera 

Thursdiy. 



Kairai 

Saturday. 


\ 

All tar 

Do. 


^ Rasul pur Kalan 

Do. 



Bilsi 

Monday and Friday. 



Sirasaul 

Sunday and Thursday. 



Bisauli 

Ditto. 



Kagar Jbuna 

Tuesday and Saturday.* 



Ugbeti 

Ditto. 



Sateti 

Wednesday and Saturday. 


Kot 

Kbitaura ... 

Sunday.* 



Shabzadnagar 

Do. 



Paharpur ... 

Monday. 



Bebta Gosbain 

Tuesday. 



Heonai 

Wednesday. 



Kbaunsara... 

Do. 



Meoli 

Thursday, 



^ Kbandwa ... 

Friday, 

Badaun ^ 

Budaun 

Binawar 
. Gularia 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto, 


Cftttle market. 







xzxviii 


Budaun district. 


MARB^ETS, l^^^feoncluded). 


Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

VilUge. 

Market days. 

/ 

/ 

Asars Barkhan 

Sunday and Wednesday 



Deorijit 

Sunday and Thursday. 



Jagat 

Monday and Thursday.* 



Bilhat 

Ditto. 



Muhammadnagar Sulhra 

Monday and Friday. 



Kuadanda Qasimpur ... 

Ditto • 



Machlai 

Tuesday and Friday.* 



Gidhaul 

Ditto. 


(concluded).^ 

Rasul pur Puthi 

Gabhwai 

Ditto.* 

Tuesday and Saturday.. 



Patsa 

Ditto. 



Bewar 

Ditto. 



Kumargawan 

Ditto. 

Budaun— v 


Matgawan ... 

Ditto. 

{conclude 


Upt-era 

Ditto* 

ed). 

\ 

Chandaura ... 

Wednesday and Saturday. 

Sikrauri 

Saturday. 


/ 

Ujhani 

Tuesday aud Saturday. 



Jeora Nagla 

Ditto. 



M uhammadganj 

Ditto. 



Labhari 

Ditto. 


Ujhani ...'s 

Bitroi ... 

Ditto. 


Sbeikhupur 

Sunday and Wednesday. 



Kacbhla ... 

Ditto. 



Kakora 

Ditto. 

\ 

\ 

« Nanba Khera 

Ditto.* 


J 

' Datag^nj ... 

Sunday and Wednesday. 



Sunder pur ... 

Ditto. 



Hazratpur ... 

Ditto. 



Sukhaura ... ... 

Ditto. 



Khurdi 

Sunday and Thursday., 



B ichhilia Serha 

Sunday and Friday. 



Salempur ... 

Monday and Thursday. 



Dabar pur Kalan 

Ditto^ 



Nagaria Khanu 

Ditto. 


Salempur ...> 

Pipla 

Baksena 

Monday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Bataganj, < 


Deori 

Tuesday and Saturday^ 


Sadullabganj 

Ditto. 



Dabar pur ... 

Ditto. 



Bbatauli ... ... 

Ditto. 



Cbitri 

Ditto. 



Hasbampur 

Ditto . 



Jaipalpur ... 

Abbaipur ... 

^ Kawada Madhkar 

Sunday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 


( 

" Usebat 

Tuesday and Saturday. 


V Ueebat ... 

i Alapur 

Sunday and Wednesday. 


i 

1 Eakrala ... 

Sunday, Wednesday and 




Friday. 


* Cattle market alee. 








APPESDIX. 


zxzix 


FAIRS, 1006. 



i 



o • 

tlCTS . 

1 

lUrgana. 

Village . 

Name of fair. 

j 

Date. 

1 

« C3 C0 

C O ^ 

H 





nj 08 









Kajpura . . 

Muharram 

Muharram 7th -10th 

1,500 

! 


Belita Rasul- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

900 


Kajpura, ) 

pur. 

Chao pur 
Rajpura 

Ganga Ashnan, 

Kartik Sudi 16th ... 

30,300 

i 


Dasehra 

Kuar Sudi 10th 

5,000 

ii 

1 

Gawan 

Ditto 

Ditto 

12.000 

a 

s 

f 

Asadpur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5,000 


1 

Asadpar, ^ 

1 

Markaoli 

Ditto 

Ditto 

6,000 


Gunnaur 

Muharram 

Muharram, 7th-10th 

],500 


Qadirabad 

Ditto 

Ditto 1 

500 


1 

Sukhela 

Ganga Ashnau, 

Kariik Sudi lOtb 

35,000 




Jiinamashtami 

Bhadon Badi 8th .. 

100 

1 

1 


Bisanli .. 

Muharram 

Muharram 10th „. 

2,500 

1 


Lachhmipur, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

600 

1 


Sa gram pur. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4S0 


Bisauh, 

Muazzam pur, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

lao 

1 

Bisauli 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 

.3,000 



Mundia 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,500 

1 


Saluwar 

Ditto 

Ditto 




Sharah B.i- 

Shooratri 

Phagun Badi 13th, 

1,000 



raulia. 





r 

Islamnagar, 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 10th 

1,500 


1 

j 

Rudain . . 

Ramnaumi ... 

Chait Sudi 9th 

400 


Islamna- J 

Faizganj ... | 

Ditto . . 

Ditto „. 

500 

9 

S > 

gar. 

Muharram . . 

Muharram 10th .. 

J,9(K) 

» 1 


Khora Das , 

Mela Debi . . | 

Chait 

200 



Oiclilu 

Ditto 

1 

Do, 

150 



Wazirganj 

Purankhera ... 

Chait Sudi 16th . ! 

4,000 



Saidpur 

Janamashtami 

Bhadon Badi 8th 

2,000 



Lahra Lad pur 

Ditto 

Bhadon Badi 9th ... , 

400 



Tikri ... ^ 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 10th .. ; 

200 



Ashtmi 

Chait Sudi 8th .. 1 

250 


Satasi 

Raliaria 

Kal Sen 

Ditto 1 

1,500 



Sahawar Khe- 

Nabia Pir ... 

Ist Thursday in { 

100 



ra. 


Baisakh. 

1 



Hatra 

Muharram 

Muharram 10th ... 

600 



Urena 

Ditto 

Ditto 

500 



Dogaon 

Ditto 

Ditto 

100 

S g ( 

Sahaswan... 

Sahaswan ... 

Dadh Kadaun... 

Bhadon Badi 10th.,. 

6,000 


Kot 

Khaunsam ... 

Deochhat 

Bhadon Badi 6th ... 

20,000 


1 

( 

Chhariyan 

Rajah 10th 

2,000 

g / 

J 

Budaun ... < 

Madar Shah. 


1 

Budaun... ^ 

1 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 10th 

10,000 

« i 

1 

. Jaf^t 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4,000 



Dataganj. Budaun — (concluded). 


zl 


Budaun District 


FAIHS, 1006 — (concluded). 





1 

V 1 

Pargaoa. 

Village. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

es fl g 
^ ^ 





> -M ce 
< « 

/ 

Kumargawaii 

Bamlila 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 

2,000 

Budaun 

Kbunuk 

Sheoratri 

Phnguu Badi 13th, 

5,000 

— f cow- 

Laklianpur... 

Bamnaumi 

Chait Badi 9th 

500 

eluded), 

Majhia 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,500 

Kliarkhauli, 

Kanalila 

Kartik Badi 13th 

1,000 


Lakhanpur... 

Pir Bahora . 

1st Siiiid:iy of Jeth, 

5,000 

\ 

Gabhwai 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5,000 


Ujhani 

Bamlila 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 

4,000 


Qadir Chauk, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

500 


Chandanpur, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

500 


Sarauta 

Ditto 

Ditto 

500 

Ujhani 

Abdullahganj 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,000 


Kakora 

Ganga Ashnan 

Kartik Sudi 15th.. 

500,000 


Kachhla 

Ditto 

Jeth Sudi 10th „. 

2,000 


Aharwara ... J 

Baldeo Chhat. 

Bhndon Badi 6th . 

800 


Sheoratri 

Phagun Badi 13th, 

2,000 


Puraini ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4,000 


Dataganj ... 

Bamlila 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 

12,000 


Huzratpur ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

7,000 

1 

Sadullahganj 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2.000 


Majhara 

Phul-dol , .. 

Chait ... 

2,000 

1 

Basela 

Ditto . . 

Do. 

3,000 


Simaria 

Ditto 

Do. ... 1 

1,000 

i 

Palia Gujar, | 

Ditto 

Do. ... 1 

10,000 

Salem pur ^ 

Dadh Kaduun.. 

Bhadon Badi 10th, 1 

6,000 


Sainjni 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,200 


Kundra Khar- 

Jakhia 

1st Sunday in Jeth, 

900 


sai. 

Jhuksa 

Darshan Neta 

End of Jeth 

20,000 



Debi. 




N a u I i Ti- ( 

Dasehra 

Jeth Sudi 10th 

10,000 


kanna. ^ 

Ganga Ashuan, 

Kartik Sudi 15th ... 

3,000 


Usehat ... | 

Kal Sen 

Bamlila 

Magh 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 

1,000 

6,000 


Kajaula 

Ditto 

Ditto 

20,000 


Ahmadnagar 

Sheoratri 

Phngun Badi 13th, 

25,000 


Bukhara. 
Ehera Jalal- 

Jakhia 

Ist Sunday in Jeth, 

1,000 


pur. 

Katra Saadat- 

Bamnaumi ... 

Chait Sudi 9th ... 

15,000 

Usehat .. < 

ganj. 

Asdharmai ... 

Janamashtami 

Bhadon Badi 8th ... 

5,000 


Alapur Qane- 
shi Nagla. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,500 


Khera Kish- ( 

Ganga Ashnaiii' 

Kartik Sudi 15th 

4,000 


ni. 1 

Phul-dol •• 

Jeth Sudi 10th ... 

1,500 


NauliFatuh- ( 

Ditto 

Ditto 

10,000 

1 

abad. | 

Gang^ Ashnan, 

Kartik Sudi 16th ... 

With 

Kakora. 




GAZETTEER OF BUDAUN. 


INI) K X . 


A. 

Abliiinpur, p. 24G. 

Act XX of 1856, pp. 114, 124, 164, 176 
200, 206, 210, 210, 22H ' 

Agai, p. ] 5. 

Agesi, pp. 113, 120, 201 
Agol, p. 21 

Ajjriculturc, pp 31 — 15 
Ahars, pp 18. 71, 70, 84, S5. 88,115 116 
153, 157, 162. 

Aliarwara, pp. 13, 21. 

Ahirs, pp 70, 71. 

Ajitpur, p ,13. 

Aka river, pp. 10, 243. 

Alapur, pp. 58, 00, 102, 113, 124 120 
139, 163. 

Aliganj, pp. 245, 248. 

Almagar, pp. Ill, 256. 

Alluvial mahals, p 110. 

Andheria river, pp 10, 14, 232, 250 
Area of the district, p 1. 

Arela, p 190 ; vide Datag.in], 

Arhar, p. 38. 

Aril river, pp. 5, 13, 43, 02, 64, 177, 192. 
250. 

Arolia, p. 21. 

Arthal, pp. 10, 232. 

Arya Sam ij, pp. 60, 70. 

Asadpur, pp. 90, 120, 140, 161 
Asadpur P-irgana, pp 32, 72, 01, 100 
143,165. 

Asafpur, pp. 61, 62, 170. 

Aswar river, ])p. 11, 15, 172, 221, 242. 
Azimabad, pp. 90, 102, 253. 

13 . 


Babrala, pp. 8, 58, 61, 62, 160, 170 
Baclihils, pp 74,83, 86, 202; vide albo 
KajputB. 

Badhiks, pp. 77, 116. 

B.»gi*en, pp. 16, 248, 264, 256. 

Babolias, p, 77. 

Bale, pp.44, 73, 83, 84, 180, 202, 221; 

vide also Raj puts. 

Baiswara tract, pp. 10, 73, 243. 

Bajha liver, pp. 13, 43, 193, 250, 


B.iira, p 37. 

Bikscna, j^p. 64, 252, 253. 

B.ilia, p 1. 

Bang lib, pp 145, 146. 

Bani.is, j)p. 70, 75, 84, 86, 88. 

Biiikati tract, pp 5, 13, 15, 18, 43, 192 
250, 268 » . . 

B.inkota, p 256 
Biliks, p. 55 
Barur.i, pp 111,273. 

Birauli.i, p. 56. 

Birouia, p 44. 

Birgujars, pp 74,79, 83, 87, 143, 202, 
235 ; vide also Kaj puts. 

Barliais, p 89. 

Baris, pp 19, 80. 

Barley, p. 30. 

Baireu are i, p 18, 

Baurias, p 77. 

Bi bn:s, p. 79, 

Bebta Goshaiu, pp. 124, 151, 171. 

B li Dand), pp. 14, 63, 161, 252. 

Bela tract, pp 4, 8 39,40, 01. 92 166 
232, 243. 

Beoli, pp. 137, 146, 175 
Iknvar, p 105 

Bbijiisaur rjvcr, pp 11, 43, 172, 221, 261. 
BhaiusriiiH, pj). U), 15. 

Bliangis, pp 76, 89 
Bh.inpur, pp. 56, 84, 179, 221. 

Bharat pur, p. 13 

Bhatanh, pp 55, 85. 201,252, 253. 
Bh.iti.iius, pp. 79, 80. 

Bbattis, p. 70. 

Bhiraot', pp. 10, 15, 58, 72, 85, 92. 123. 

154, 157. 171. 

Bhishtis, p 79. 

Bhoes, pp. 10, 153. 

Bhogijit N.»garia, p. 10. 

Bhur tract, pp. 2, 34, 38. 02, 110. 160. 

242, 268. 

Bichaiili. p. 21. 

Bichaura, pp. 138, 202, 272. 

Bikrampur Charsaura, p. 15. 

Bilsi, pp. 11, 56 , 57, 86, 113, 124, 164, 
172, 

Binawar, pp. 61, 62, 63, 118, 162, 174. 
Birds, p. 22. 

Birtli-rato, p. 27. 



ii 


INDEX. 


Bisauli, pp. 2, 55, 66, 68, 86, 124, 136, 
148, 160, 154, 160, 174 
BIsauli Pirg m. pp 33. 100, 176. 

Bib mil TaUsil, pp. 72, IHO. 

Blindness, p. 29. 

Bouudu'ics of the district, p. 1. 
Br.ihmnns, pp. 70, 75, 84, 88. 

Bricks, p. 21 
Bridges, pp. 8, 61, 62, 63. 

Budaun, pp 2, 65, 68, 61, 63, 70, 99, 124, 
130, 131, 183. 

Budiun Paigm*, pp. 33, 111, 143,192. 

B daiin Tahsil, pp 72. 196 
Building materials, p. 21. 

Bungalows, p. 63 

Bui dinar nvor, pp 10, 165, 231, 

Butla. p 11. 


c. 


Camels, p 25 

Canils, jip. 16. 42. 43, 220, 270. 

Cistes, pp. 71 80. 

Cattle, pp. 23, 24 
Cattle disease, p. 25 
Cattle pounds, p. 129. 

Census, pp. 65—68. 

Cesses, p 112 
Ckakolar, p. 21. 

Chainars, pp. 72, 88. 

CliHndaura, p. 110. 

Chandels, p 74 ; mde also Ilajputs. 
Chandoi, pp 68, 214. 

Ch inger tract, pp. 166, 232. 

Cliaopur, pp. 1,69, 209. 

Cliarsaura, pp. 181, 211. 

Cliaulians, pp. 73, 79, 197, 202; vide 
also Rajputs. 

Chaundera, p. 110. 

Cliaunr tract, pji. 12, 44, 270. 

Chhacliao, p. 14 

Clihoiya river, pp. 3, 10, 12, 13, 165, 
181 242 

Chitri, pp 198, 262, 253. 

Cholera, p. 28. 

Christianity, p, 69. 

Civil courts, pp. 97, 98 
Climate, p. 25 
Commerce, pp. 26, 57. 

Communications, pp, 25, 59—64, 182, 
197, 202, 209, 248 
Condition of the people, p 95. 

Cotton, j). 39. 

Crime, p. 114 
Criminal courts, p 97. 

Crops, pp. 35—41. 

Cultivated area, pp. 31, 32 
Cultivating castes, p. 

Cultivation, pp. 81-83. 

Culturable waste, p. 83. 


D. 


‘ Dabtuva, pp. 61, 198. 
j Daharpur, p. 262. 

' Dulelganj, pp. 16, 44. 

Dulelnagar, p. 270. 

Danaura, p. 112. 

Dandia, p. 64. 

Darzis, p. 79. 

Dataganj, pp. 2, 25, 58, 164, 199. 
Ditaganj Tahsil, pp. 72, 166, 160, 200. 
Dauri, p. 146. 

Dcaf-mutism, p. 20. 

Death-rate, p. 27. 

Ddhgaon, p. 274. 

Dhanari, pp 61, 112, 153.203. 

I Dhand jhil, pp. 15, 23, 239. 

Dharhis, p. 80. 

Dhimars, p, 23, 

DhoMs, pp 76, 79, 89, 

Disjiensai ies, p. 128. 

Distilleries, pp. 117, 118. 

District Board, p. 125. 
Double-cropping, pp. 32, 33. 
Drainage, pp 16, 17. 

Drigpur, mde Zirifnagar 
Dudhanni, p. 56. 

Dnndpnr, p 170. 

E. 

Education, pp. 125 — 128. 

Epidemics, pp. 27, 28. 

I Excise, pp. 117—121. 

i F. 


Fairs, pp. 158, 217. 

Faizganj, pp. 122, 228 
Famines, pp. 45 — 51. 

Faqirs, pp. 79, 89. 

Fauna, p 22 
Ferries, p. 63. 

Fever, p 27. 

Fiscal History, i)p. 100 — 112, 143. 
Fish, p. 23. 

Floods, pp. 9, 11, 12, 13, 16. 


G. 


O.ibhwai, p. 196. 

(ladiriy is, pp. 76, 88. 

(laddis, p. 79. 

Ganges river, pp. 1, 4, 8, 61, 64. 

Giirha, pp. 10, 231. 

Giuntra, p. 203. 

Gaurs, pp. 78, 74, 83, 143, 180 ; vide also 
Rajputs. 

Gautams, pp. 74, 83, 214; ^de also 
Rajputs. 
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Gawun, pp. 2, 10, 65, 68, 63, 74, 86, 
124, 204. 

Geology, p. 20. 

Ghagol nala, p. 10. 

Ghatpuri, pp. 61, 124. 

Gidhaul, pp. 74, 161, 

Glass-making, pp. 21, 57. 

Goats, p. 24. 

Goshains, pp. 84, 89. 

Gram, p. 36. 

Groves, p. 19. 

Gularia, pp. 68, 204. 

Gunnaur, pp 25, 65, 62, 67, 78, 87, 118, 
124, 162, 205. 

Gannaur Talisil, pp. 37, 71, 155, 207. 
Qurgaon, pp. 74, 162, 195. 

Gutain river, pp. 12, 16, 262. 

H. 


Habitations, p. 68. 

Haibatpiir, pp. 124, 224. 

Harvests, p. 34. 

Hasan pur, pp. 86, 210, 238, 253. 
Hazratpur, pp. 2, 44, 100, 113, 209. 
Health, p. 27. 

Heights, ppu 1, 2. 

Hemp, p. 40. 

Hemp drugs, p. 119. 

Hindus, pp. 69, 71—77. 

Hirauni, pp. 10, 232. 

Horses, p. 26. 

Hospitals, p. 128, 

I. 


Income-tax, p. 122. 

Indigo, pp. 40, 66, 172. 

Infanticide, pp. 69, 116, 

Infirmities, p. 29. 

Insanity, p. 29. 

Interest, p. 54. 

Irrigation, pp. 41—45. 

Isanpur, p. 162. 

Islamnagar, pp. 2, 68, 113, 124, 134, 
167, 160, 210. 

Islamnagar Pargana, pp. 32, 42, 74, 85, 
100, 143, 211. 

j. 


Jagannathpur, pp. 58, 160. 

Jagat, pp. 75, 196, 216. 

Jahangirabad, p. 246; vtde also Sahas- 

wan. 

Jail, p. 116. 

Jains, pp. 69, 71. 

Jalalpur, pp. 16, 20, 196, 217, 262. 
Jamalpur, p. 263. 

Jangharas, pp. 38, 76, 83,84, 144, 155, 
202, 253; eids also llajputs. 


Jati, pp. 167, 160. 

Jats, pp. 42, 89, 213. 

Jhils, pp. 14, 16, 23, 43. 

Juar, p. 87. 

Julahas, p. 79. 

Junawai, p. 169. 

Jungles, pp. 3, 6, 16, 18, 166, 232, 260. 

K. 


Kachhis, pp. 37, 72, 88. 

Kachhla, pp. 1, 8, 18, 21, 22, 44, 67. 61, 
63, 113,129.167, 215 
Kadheras, p. 77. 

Kadwdras, pp. 3, 6, 10, 11, 15, 43, 242. 
Kahars, pp. 23, 75, 70, 88. 

Kaili, p. 25. 

Kakora, pp. 19, 44, 55, 58, 69, 216. 
Kakrala, pp. 68, 113, 124, 159, 217. 
Kalakund»i, p. 111. 

Kaman, p. 116. 

Kamra river, pp 11, 16, 43, 261. 
Kanawa, p. 1 16. 

Kanjars, p. 77. 

Kankar, pp. 20, 21 
Kanksi, p. 246. 

Karan pur, p. 19. 

Karongi, pp. 61, 219. 

Katchr tract, pp.2,4, 33, 181, 192, 211. 
222, 254, 263. 

Katehrias. pp. 18, 74, 83, 114 , 144, 180; 

vide also llajputs. 

Katil tract, pp, 6, 38, 192, 268. 

Katra Saadatganj, p. 129. 

Kaulhai, pp. 15, 23. 

Kayasths, pp. 70, 76, 84, 88, 128. 

Khadir tract, pp, 2, 8, 38, 242, 260, 261, 
268. 

Khagis, pp. 76, 89, 233. 

Khandwa, p. 219. 

Khari, pp. 21, 67, 216. 

Kharkhauli> p. 165. 

Khattris, pp. 84, 85. 

Khera, pp. 87, 196. 

Khera Das, p. 12. 

Khera JaUl pur, pp. 12,16, 43, 68, 67, 

86 , 112 , 220 . 

Khunak, 164. 

Kisans, pp. 76, 88. 

Kishni Mahera, p. 99. 

Koris, p. 76. 

Kot, pp. 100, 132, 162, 221. 

Kot Pargana, pp. 33, 91, 100, 142, 221. 
Kumarguwan, pp. 58, 113, 129, 195, 226. 
Knmhars, pp. 76, 89, 

Kunda nala, p. 10. 

Kurmis, pp. 70, 76, 84, 88, 

li. 


Labhari, p. 230. 

Lachhmipur, pp. 179, 180, 226, 



IV 


INDEX. 


Lakes, p. 14. 
Lakhanpur, p. 187. 
Lakhnupur, p. 23. 
Language, p. 81. 
Lashkarpur, p. 85. 
Lathe ta nala^ p. 10 
Leprosy, p. 29. 
Levels, pp. 1, 2. 

Lime, p. 21. 

Literacy, p. 127. 
Literature, p. 81. 
Lodhs, pp. 76, 89. 
Loharpura, p. 246. 
Loliars, pp. 79, 89. 

M. 


Madaoli, p. 282. 

Magistrates, p. 97. 

Mahanagar, p. 99. 

Mihawa river, pp. 3, 8,16, 63, 165,231, 
242. 

Maize, p. 38. 

Malgawun, p. 61. 

Mallahs, p. 23. 

Manihars, pp. 67, 79, 233. j 

Mannunigar, pp. 86, 111, 180. 
Manufactures, pp. 65-57. 

Markaoli, p. 25. 

Markets, p 58. 

Masaudpura, p. 21. 

Masur, p. 37. 

Melons, p 40. 

Miaon, pp 76, 156, 161,227. 

Migration, p. 68. 

Minerals, p. 20. 

Mirzapur Belita, pp. 113, 227. 

Missions, p. 70 
Motli, pp. 38, 40. 

Mughals, pp. 80, 84. 

Muhatnmadgaiij, pp. 13, 263. 
Muhammadpur, p. 179. 

Mukatpur, p. 10. 

Mundari, p. 86. 

Mundia, pp. 124,129,228. 

Mung, pp. 38, 40. 

Municipalities, pp 124,173, 241, 260. 
Muusifs, p. 98. 

Muraos, pp. 37, 72, 84. 

Musalraans, pp,69, 77—80,86. 
Mustafabad, p. 25 

Mutiny, The— in Budaun, pp 161—162. 


N. 


Kabiganj, p. 209. 

Nagla Ajmeri, p. 116. 

Nagla Sharqi, pp. 153, 161, 183. 
Nanra river, p. 11 } md9 Bhainsaur. 
Nais, pp. 76, 79, 89. 

NakU river) vide Tikta. 


Nakatia river, vide Tikta. 
Nanakhera, pp. 11, 261. 
Narao, p. 21. 

Nareni, p 225. 

Narlia river, jip. 1 1, 249. 
Nats, p. 77. 

Naugawan, p. 260 
Nau-Muslims, p 79. 
Naushera, p. 25. 

Navigation, p. 64. 

Nazul land, p. 130. 

Ncoli, p. 169. 

Ncwsjiapors, p. 82. 

Nijra, pp 12, 17, 63, 179. 
Nizamabid, p. 162. 
Nizamuddinpur S«h, p. 179. 
Notified areas, pp 124, 173. 
Nurpur, pp. 15, 23, 196, 262 

o. 


Occupations, p 80 
Oilseeds, pp 37, 38. 
Oiya, pp 65, 86 
Opium, pp 37, 120, 216 
Orena, j). 250. 

V. 


PalialwaiM, p. 116. 

Paipal, pp. 15, 254. 

Panwars, pp. 74, 79, 208; vide also 
Rajputs. 

Parauli, pp. 171, 229. 

Parginas, pp. 99, 100, 142 
Pasis, pp. 76, 89. 

Pataria, pp. 152, 168, 160. 

Pathans, pp. 78, 84, 88. 

Patliariya, p. 55. 

Peas, p. 37. 

Pipraul, p. 162. 

Plague, p 29 

Police, pp. 112—114, 181, 198, 201, 208, 
247. 

pp* 37, 40, 73. 

Population, pp. 65—68. 

Post-office, pp. 122, 123. 

Pottery, pp 66, 80. 

Precarious tracts, p. 17. 

Prices, p. 51. 

Proprietors, pp. 82—87. 

Purainia Jhilt pp. 16, 232. 

Pusauli, pp. 10, 129. 

Q. 


Qadirabad, pp. 92, 168. 

Qadir Chauk, pp. 1, 16, 62, 113, 148, 
229. 

Q'ssabs, p. 79. 



INBE^. 


V 


R. 

Rifiabad, p. 164. 

K*lrivia, ))p. 155, 250. 

Kaikwars, pp 75, HJ? ; \nde aKo 
Kaj puts. 

Kail way 8, pp. 57, 00, Ol. 
liainfall, p. 26. 

Kajaula, pp. 56, 58, 86, 100, 230. 

Raj ghat, pp. 8, 69, 61. 

Kajkumirs, p, 74; vide also Rajputs. 
Rajpura, pp. 9, 68, 124, 230. 

Rjjpura Rargaiii, pp 18, 32, 143, 
231. 

Rajputs, pp 69, 73 — 75, 79,83, 84, 88, 
95, 154, 208. 

Rimganga river, pp. 1, 6, 14, 63, 64, 
249. 

Ramghat, pp 8 60, 135, 146, 149, 164. 
R-amzanpur, p 230 
R isauli, pp 58, 85, 225, 230. 

Rasula, pp. 11, 15, 21. 

Rasul pur, p. 140. 

Rasul pur Rela, p 237. 

Rasul pur Dudlu, p, 237. 

Rasulpur KaUii, j)p. 10, 92, 237. 
Rathors, pp. 74, 83, 182, 197 ; v%de also 
Rajputs. 

Registration, p. 121. 

Religions, pp. 69, 71, 77 
Rents, pp. 91 — 96. 

Rconai, pp. 58, 112, 

Revenue, vide Fiscal History 
Revenue-free lands, ]>. 111. 

Rice p. 39. 

Rivers, pp. 8—14, 43. 

Roads, pp. 59, 60, 62. 

R oh 1 lias, pp. 145—150. 

Rudain, pp 58, 237. 

Rukampur, p. 14. 

Riiptiinai, pp. Ill, 273. 

s. 


S.ibilpur, pp. 38, 85, 253, 

Sadullahganj, pp. 2, 58, 113, 23S, 
Sdgraiupur, pp 129,180. 

Sahaswan, pp 22, 55, 57, 58, 61, 87, 
99, 118, 124, 238. 

Sahaswan Pargana, pp. 32, 83, 111, 142, 
241. 

Sahaswan Talisil, p^i. 71, 240. 

Sahespur estate, pp. 85, 92. 

Saliihganj, p 172; vide Bilsi. 

Saidpur, pp. 113, 120, 248. 
Saifullahgauj, p 23 
Saiyids, pp, 79, 80, 84, 87. 

Sakhanu, p. 196, 

Saleinpur, pp. 99, 111, I6l, 201, 249 
Salem pur parg ina, pp 33, 76, 110, 143, 
249 

Sajt, pp 21, 216. 


Sinitation Act, pp. 124, 182, 197,202, 
208, 247 

Sarai Piparia, pp 65, 63 
Satasi I argana, pp 33, 143, 254 
S.iteti, j)p. 12, 58, 222 
Schools, i)p 125 — 127. 

Sendhi, p 119 
Settlements, pp 100—112. 

Sox, p 68 

Sh ilibazpur, pp 79, 246 ; vide S ihaswan. 
Shahzadnag.il, p 12 '4 

Sheep, p. 24 ' ? 

Slieikhs, pp. 77, 78, 83, 87, 88, 1^6 
Shoikhupur, pj). 61, 87, 112, 153, 257 
Sikhs, pp 09, 71 
Sikri, pp 1, 2, 68, 74, 267. 

Sikri Qas’mpur, p 21 
Silk, p 66. 

Siinana, p 14 
Simri, ]). 23 

Singh liver, p 10 ; vide Burdraar. 
Siughiula, p]>. 10, 92, 231 
Singh thara, pp 15,254 
S'risiul, pp 55, 92, 124, 258. 

Sirhn, p 1 
Sirsa, pp. 14, 250 
Small 'pox, p. 28 
Soils, pp 6-8, 

Solankhis, jip 74, 83, 253; vide also 
Rajputs. ^ 

Sot river, pp 2,4,11, 16, 43, 63, 177, 
212,269. 

Stamps, p 121 
Sugarc.ine, p. 39 
Sug.ir manufacture, p 66 
Sukhaura, p. Ill 
Sukhela, p. 69 
Sur.ijpur, p. 03. 

T. 

Tahsils, pp. 98, 99 
Talgaon, p 87 
Tanks, pp. 42, 43 
Tan, p. 119 
Telegraph, p 123 
'J’elis, pp. 76, 79, 89. 

Tenants, pp 89 — 91. 

Tenures, pp. 82, 89 
Tikt.i river, pp. 9, 171, 231. 

Timber, pp. 19, 22. 

Tobacco, p, 37. 

Tomars, pp. 74, 75, 83, 142, 197 ; vide 
also Rajputs. 

Topography of the district, pp. 1—16. 
Towns, p. 68. 

Trade, p. 57, ^ ’ 

Trees, p. 19. 

u. 

Ujh «ni, pp. 2, 20, 66, 57, 61, 63. 113. 124, 
130, 147, 258. 

Ujhani F»rgaua, pp. 32, 142, 261. 



VI 




Urd, pp. 38, 40. 

Urena, pp«i4, 15, 254. 

Usar, pp. 3, 7, 18, 44, 166. 

Usawan^ pp. 16, 23, 46, 101, 266. 

Usehat, pp. 2, 63, 75, 113, 124, 149, 159, 

267. 

Usehat Parganu, pp 32, 84, 43, 142, 

268. 

V. 

Vaccination, p. 28. 

Veterinary arrangements, p. 25, 

Village banks, p. 55. 

Village munsifs, p 98. 

Villages, pp. 68, 82 
Vital statistics, p. 27. 

w. 

Wages, p. 53. 

Waste lands, pp. 17, 33. 


Wazirganj, pp. 2, 58, 113, 124, 156, 278. 
Weaving, pp. 56, 80. 

Weights and measures, p. 54. 

Wells, pp. 41. 42. 

Wheat, p. 36. 

Wild animals, p. 22. 

Y. 


Yar-i-Wafadn- river, vide Sot. 
Yusiifnigir, p. 146 


z. 


Znid harvest, pp 35, 40. 
Zamindirs, vide Proprietors. 
Ztrifn; gir, pp. 113, 123. 274 
Ziarat Shah Nusrat, p. 111. 






